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Art.  I.  The  Life  of  John  Knos^  containing  illustrations  of  the  Historf 
of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland*  with  Bidgraphical  Notices  of  tho 
princip.il  Reformers ,  and  Sketches  of  the  Progress  of  Literature  in 
ScotLind,  during  a  great  part  of  the  16th  century;  to  which  is  sub# 
iotned,  an  Appendix,  consisting  of  Letters  ncYcr  before  published.  By 
Thomas  M‘Cric,  Minister  of  the  Gospel*  Edinburgh.  8yo.  pp. 

Murray.  1812. 

|T  may  perhaps  he  questioned,  whether  Knox,  in  his  life¬ 
time,  made  *grcau*r  exertions,  or  was  exposed  to  severer 
hirddiips,  or  viler  calumnies,  than  many  of  those  mo.st  dc- 
rnring  men,  to  whom  wc  are  indebted  for  the  blessings,  civil 
atul  rtiigious,  of  the  Ueforination.  It  may,  however,  be 
ifSrmod,  that  there  is  none  of  them  whose  memory  has  met 
liih  such  virulent  persecutions,  or  on  whose  character  and 
conduct  such  a  load  of  misrepresentation  has  accumulated. 
To  this  remarkable  depression  of  Knox,  in  the  public  estima¬ 
tion,  Mr.  M‘Crie  suggests  several  causes  that  have  concurred. 

the  successors  of  the  English  reformers  began  to  main¬ 
tain  the  divine  right  of  episcopacy,  and  the  inherent  virtue  of 
reremouious  worship,  the  founders  of  other  reformed  churches,* 
particularly  Knox,  fell  under  the  severity  of  their  censure. 
That  reformer  propagated  the  principles  of  liberty,  which  have 
'ince  been  illiistralcd  and  defended  by  the  eloquence  and 
*^St^ciiy  of  the  finest  geniuses  of  England.  While,  therefore, 
*hc  reformed  churches  of  France,  who  were  exposed  to  the  fury 
of  persecution,  tnouglit  their  safety  concerned  in  reprobating 
political  maxims,  the  friends  of  arbitrary  power  at  home, 
ttiturally  turned  upon  him  the  violence  of  their  invective  and 
>huse.  Knox  happened  to  he  among  those  persons  who  tOok 
active  part  against  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  expressing  but 
kittle  admiration  of  her  virtues,  and  severely  animadverting 
*pon  many  of  her  actions.  Her  champions,  therefore,  a  set 
'^Qicn  famous  for  an' impudent  raving  stvle  of  calumny,  cx- 
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hausted  upon  him  the  whole  vocabulary  of  defamation.  In 
lifying  the  Scots  reformer,  with  this  body  (respectable  at  Icibt 
from  its  numbers)  have  likewise  been  united  the  infidels,  who 
though  they  expatiate  upon  the  reformation,  as  the  vtn  of 
emancipation  from  ignorance,  superstition,  and  oppression* 
yet,  according  to  their  humour,  copiously  vent  their  spleen  or 
ridicule  upon  the  reformers. 

These  circumstances  sufficiently  account  for  the  low  opinion 
entertained  of  Knox,  especially  in  this  part  of  the  island.  Bulk 
seems  reoiarkable  that  the  Scots,  who  are  not  backward  in  vindk 
eating  the  merits  oftheir  countrymen,  should  not,  at  least  of  lite 
years,  have  made  any  formal  attempt  to  rescue  the  character 
of  their  national  reformer  from  misrepresentation,  and  set  the 
eveuts  of  his  life  in  their  proper  light.  Tiiat  no  such  attempt  Im 
been  made,  may  perhaps  partly  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  and 
authority  of  his  dchnners  ;  to  the  learning,  industry,  and  acute¬ 
ness  that  have  been  directed  against  him  ;  bnt  chiefly  to  a  want 
of  sympathy,  among  the  clerical  as  well  as  lay  members  of  the 
Kirk,  with  the  principles  and  conduct  of  their  reformer.  To 
express  an  admiration  of  Knox,  without  great  exceptions,— 
to  endeavour  the  defence  of  his  measures,  without  formal  cen¬ 
sures  of  many  steps,  that  in  reality  merit  applause,  they  are 
afraid  would  forfeit  them  that  character  of  philosophical  r^ 
search  and  high  refinement,  which  it  has  been  long  the  fashion 
to  affect*  The  reserved  and  cautious  terms,  in  which  Robert¬ 
son  has  spoken  of  the  Scots  Reformers  in  general,  discofer 
something  qf  this  sort.  Dr.  Cook,  in  his  excellent  Hisloni 
of  the  Rejonnaiion  in  Scotland^  and  other  late  authors,  beiny 
strong  apprehensions,  lest  it  should  be  suspected  that  the? 
have  so  little  of  the  enlarged  arid  philosophic  spirit  of  the  times 
as  to  hold  the  principles  and  maxims  ^*of  the  rustic  and  intre¬ 
pid  apostles,  who  freed  their  country  from  the  hierarchy  of 
Kome.”*  Wc  are  heartily  glad,  that  the  life  of  Knox  hai  it 
last  been  undertaken  by  a  man  far  above  such  little  feani 
whis  though  not  a  member  of  Kirk,  is  a  firm  believer  ia  her 
religious  doctrines,  a  genuine  presbyterian,  and  an  ardeotbot 
rational  friend  of  civil  liberty.  With  these  qiialificationi  f^ 
being  the  biographer  of  the  Scorch  reformer,  Mr.  M‘Crii 
unites  others  of  a  different  nature.  Besides  an  extensive  airf 
intimate  acquaintance  witli  the  ordinary  sources  of  information, 
respecting  the  reformation  in  Scotland ;  he  has  availed  himself 
of  the  incidental  notice  of  facts,  contained  in  hooks  of  tbn 
age,  but  overlooked  by  the  historians.  He  has  made  great  o>t 
of  a  volume  of  Knox's  letters,  in  his  own  possession;  anil  ^ 
lias,  with  much  labour  and  diligence,  consulted  other  MS» 
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C<4ilcrwootl*s  Inr^e  History  of  tlic  Churcli  of  Scotlnnil,  Row’* 
llistme  of  the  Kirk^  WoJrow’s  Cvilleclions,  and  the  Book  of 
ibe  Universal  Kirk.  By  these  means  he  has  been  able  to  clear 
op  many  of  the  obscurities,  and  correct  many  of  the  errors, 
of  the  common  historians;  to  place  several  important  facts  in 
in  entirely  new  light,  and  to  compile  a  life  of  Knox,  fuller, 
loorc  authentic,  instructive,  and  interesting,  than  any  that 
bis  yet  appeared.  If  the  principal  story  is  broken  by  frequent 
digres'ions,  such  digressions  will  be  Ibund  essential  to  the 
luthofs  purpose,  obviating  diiHculiics  atid  objcciions, — al- 
•ays  sensible  and  edifying.  By  persons  of  a  different  religious 
community,  Mr.  M‘Crie  may  be  thought  partial  to  the  subject 
of  his  labours.  But  the  minute  citation  of  his  authorities, 
if  not  a  sure  pledge  of  his  accuracy,  affords  the  moans  of  cor¬ 
recting  the  colouring  of  his  details.  This  work  abounds  with 
reasonings  and  reflections,  in  all  which  our  author  discovers 
I  Timorous,  thinking,  independent  mind,  no  less  imbued  with 
the  philosophical,  than  the  religious  spirit, — a  rare  combina¬ 
tion.  Though  his  style  is  not  harmonious,  and  is  very  much 
infected  with  scoticisms,  it  is  j)erspicuous  and  energetic.  Of 
the  more  remarkable  particulars  in  the  life  of  Knox,  we  shall 
iitempt  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  short  abstract. 

John  Knox,  descended  of  respectable  pariMits,  was  born  at 
Haddington,  in  the  year  1505.  After  acquiring  the  principles 
of  die  Latin  totigne,  at  the  grammar  school  of  that  town,  he 
IIS  sent  by  his  father,  about  1524,  to  the  university  of  St. 
Andrews,  at  ibat  time  the  most  celebrated  seminary  in  Scot- 
lind.  The  state  of  learning,  indeed,  was  extremely  low  ;  the 
only  studies,  besides  civil  and  canon  law,  being  scholastic 
dtcology  and  Aristotelian  logic.  In  these  studies,  in  wliich  he 
W  Buchanan  for  his  asscciaie,  Knox  mndc  great  proficiency, 
tinder  the  direction  of  Jo'm  Mair  c.r  Major,  a  man  deeply 
versed  in  logic  and  divitnty  of  the  schools,  and  distinguished 
^jvery  liberal  opinions  respecting  civil  and  ecclesiastical  go- 
vcniment.  Ills  political  doctrines  had  a  close  affinity  to  those 
ihich  Knox  and  Buchanan  afterwards  maintained.  Knox 
^'ing  t^ken  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  was  admitted, 
Wore  the  usual  time,  into  priest’s  orders,  and  taught  the 
iliilt'Ctic  art,  with  a  reputation  not  inferior  to  his  mastei’s. 

His  studies  soon  took  a  fresh  direction.  Not  sati>fied  with 
extracts  from  the  primitive  writers  to  be  found  in  the 
^Mastic  divines,  or  the  canonists,  he  had  recourse  to  the 
onginal  works.  From  Jerome  lie  learnt  the  importance  of  stu- 
!  the  scripture  in  the  original  tongues;  and  from  Augus- 
doctrines  hostile  to  those  of  the  lloinisb  church.  Thus 
prepared  to  embrace  the  new  leneU  that  had  already 
widely  disseminated  in  the  kingdom.  * 
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Few  pcrso’.is  have  any  conception  of  the  abuses  that  pre. 
vailed  at  tint  time  in  the  Scetisli  church.  The  folh;vving  de! 
tails,  while  tlu'j^are  in  themselves  curiims  ami  interesting,  wiH 
impress  upon  our  minds  the  uhlij^Htioits  that  we  are  under  lu 
tlic  reformation. 

*  The  lives  of  the  clergy,  exempted  from  secular  jurisdiction,  and  cor. 
rupted  by  wccilih  and  iilloncss.  were  become  a  scaovlal  to  religion,  soda 
cuimgr  on  decency.  Wl.ile  ihcv  professed  cbasiiiy,  and  j)rohibiteJ,  under 
(he  severest  penalties,  any  of  the  ecclesiastical  order  tiom  coniracticg 
lawful  wedlock,  the  bishops  set  the  example  of  the  most  shamclcMpfo- 
fligacy  before  the  inferior  clergy  ;  avowedly  kept  their  harlots ;  provided 
their  natural  sons  with  benefices ;  and  gave  their  daughters  in  marrugc  to 
tlic  sons  of  the  nobility  and  principal  gentry  ;  many  of  whom  were  lomeaa 
as  to  contaminate  the  blood  of  ihcir  families  by  such  base  alliances,  for 
llie  sake  of  the  rich  dowries  which  they  brought.*  p.  i6. 

*  'I'he  ignorance  of  lb.  ’  clergy  respecting  religion  was  as  gross  ai  the 
dissoluteness  of  their  moi.ds.  Kven  bishops  were  not  ashamed  to  coofm 
that  they  were  ur..cqu.4in;ed  with  the  canon  ot  their  f.iith,  and  had  never 
rea  1  any  p.nt  of  tlie  sacred  scriptures,  e.xcept  what  they  met  with  in  their 
mlssr!^.  l^n  ’er  such  pastors  the  prop!  *  perished  for  lack  of  knowlwip. 
That  book  which  was  able  to  make  them  wise  unto  salvation,  and  intended 
tt)  bx*  equally  .accessible  by  “.lew  and  Greek,  Baroarian  and  Scythia:, 
bond  and  fun',**  was  locked  up  from  them,  and  the  use  of  it,  in  their  own 
tongue,  prohibited  under  ilu*  heaviest  p,cnahics.  The  religious  lervke 
was  mumbled  over  in  a  dead  language,  which  many  of  the  piiests  did  no: 
understand,  and  some  of  them  could  sc  tree  read  ;  and  the  greatest  CJit 
was  uken  to  prevent  even  catecliisms,  composed  and  approved  by  tht  clergy, 
from  coming  into  the  hands  of  the  laity.*  p  17^  18. 

*  Of  the  doctrine  ot  Christianity,  scarce  any  thing  remained  but  thr 
name.  Instead  of  being  directed  to  oder  up  their  adorations  to  one  God, 
lire  people  were  taught  to  divide  them  among  an  innumerable  companycf 
infenor  objects,  A  plurality  of  mediators  shared  the  honour  of  prooiriif 
the  divine  favour,  with  the  *‘  One  Mediator  between  God  and  Mao  aod 
more  petitions  were  presontcti  to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  other  saints,  thaotO 
“  Him  whom  the  Father  hcareth  always.’*  The  sacrifice  of  the  maiivai 
represented  as  procuring  forgiveness  ot  sins  to  the  living  and  the  dead*  to 
the  infinite  di8|xiragemcnt  of  the  sacrifice  by  wliich  .lesus  Christ  expatuttd 
sin  and  prorurcil  everlasting  redemption  ;  and  the  consciences  of  men  writ 
witluirawri  from  faith  in  the  merits  of  tfieir  Saviour,  to  a  delusive  relitfcf 
upon  priestly  absolutions,  papal  pardons,  and  voluntary  penances,  lotttid 
of  being  instructed  to  demonstrate  tlie  sincerity  of  their  faith  aod  K* 
pontance,  by  forsaking  tiwir  sins,  and  to  testify  their  love  to  God 
nun,  by  observing  the  ordinances  of  worship  authorised  by  scripture, 
practising  th.c  duties  of  morality ;  they  were  taught,  that,  it  tlicy  regubrfy 
said  their  Aves  and  Credot,  confessed  themselves  to  a  priest,  purcbaisd* 
m.'iss,  went  in  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  some  celebrated  saint,  or 
tormed  some  prescribed  act  of  bodily  mortification, — if  they  refrained  fro* 
fWsh  on  Fridays,  and  punctually  p.iid  their  tithes  and  other  church  dss% 
their  salvation  was  infallibly  secured  in  due  time  ;  while  tliose  who  vrcie** 
ru;h  and  pious  as  to  build  a  chapel  or  an  altar,  and  to  endow  *tt  for  ^ 
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icpportof  a  priest,  to  perform  masses,  obits,  and  diri^^s,  procured  a  re* 
^luutiooof  the  pains  of  purgatory  for  themselves  or  their  refatiooip  accord 
iflg  to  il  e  extent  of  their  monifications.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  concciv* 
bow  empty*  ridiculous,  and  wretched  those  harangues  were,  which  th* 
•ooks  delivered  for  sermons.  Legendary  tales  concerning  the  foundc*' 
of  some  n'ligious  order,  his  wonderrul  sanctity,  the  miracles  he  performed* 
lii  somUits  with  the  devil,  his  watchings,  fastings,  flagellations ;  the 
flmicf  of  holy  water,  chrism,  crossing,  and  exorcism,  the  horrors  of 
psrgstory,  with  the  nuinl>er8  released  from  it  by  the  intercession  of  somt 
pivcrful  saint ;  these,  with  low  jests,  table-talk,  and  fireside  scandal, 
lorroed  the  favourite  topics  of  these  preachers,  and  were  served  up  to  tht 
people  instead  of  the  pure,  solid,  and  sublime  doctrines  of  the  Bible. 

*  The  beds  of  the  dying  were  besieged,  and  their  last  moments  disturbed 
hrararicious  priests,  who  laboured  to  extort  becjucsti  to  themselves  or  to 
lijc  church.  Not  satisfied  with  the  exacting  of  tithes  from  the  living,  a 
<inn.<nd  was  made  upon  the  dead :  no  sooner  had  a  poor  husbandman 
bieathcd  his  last,  than  the  rapacious  vicar  came  and  earned  off  his  corps- 
prrteot,  which  he  repeated  as  often  as  death  visited  the  family.  £ccJc« 
liaitical  censures  were  fulminated  against  those  who  were  reluctant  in 
nuking  these  payments,  or  who  shewed  themselves  disobedient  to  the 
clergy  ;  and,  for  a  little  money,  they  were  prostituted  on  the  most  trifling 
occasions.  Divine  service  was  neglected  ;  the  churches  were  deserted 
(especially  after  the  light  of  the  Reformation  had  discovered  abuses,  and 
pointed  out  a  more  excellent  way) ;  so  that,  except  on  a  few  festival  days, 
ilx  places  of  worship,  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  served  only  as  sanctu¬ 
aries  for  malefactors,  places  of  traffic,  or  r.’sorts  for  pastime.’  p.  ly— 21. 

The  sketches,  which  Mr.  M‘Ciie  lias  given  of  the  early 
Scotch  reformers,  v\e  must  pass  by,  with  saying,  they  are 
correct  and  instructive. 

Though  Knox,  from  the  lime  (1  335)  that  he  began  iho 
iiudy  of  the  fathers,  leaned  to  the  rcrornied  doctrine,  it  was 
till  1642  that  he  professed  liiinself  a  protestant.  As  the 
clergy  made  great  efforts,  about  this  time,  to  check  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  innovations,  the  conversion  of  Knox  was  ho  sooner 
^nnwn,  than  lie  was  dcgradcMl  from  the  priesthood,  excom¬ 
municated  as  a  heretic,  and  assassins  were  employed  to  effect 
l^hdeaih.  He  was,  however,  enabled  to  evade  the  fury  of  his 
fuciiiies,  by  the  protection  of  the  laird  of  Langnidorie  ;  while 
^  profiled  greatly  by  the  instruction  of  'Thoinas  W illiams,  and 
specially  by  his  intercourse  with  Wishart  the  martyr,  a  man 
less  distinguished  by  his  zeal,  piety,  and  courage,  than  by 
eloquence,  affability,  meekness,  and  prudence.  He  acted 
tutor  to  the  family  of  bis  protector,  catechising  his  pupils 
j®  »  chapel,  so  as  to  instruct  the  whole  family  and  the  iieigh- 
kourhood.  Hut  even  after  the  death  of  Heatoun,  the  great 
^einy  of  the  protesiants,  Knox  still  fouiul  his  life  in  danger, 
instead  of  removing  from  place  to  place,  in  perpetual  fear, 
^hed  to  retire  into  Germany.  'I’lic  persuasions  of  his 
^nds  prevailed  on  him  to  relinquish  this  design,  and  take 
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rt  fugc  in  ihe  castle  of  St.  Andrews,  now  in  the  possession  of 
those  wiio  had  executed  the  wishes  of  most  men  upon  the  Cir. 
dinal.  It  is  with  regret  that  we  pass  over  Mr.  M‘Crie’s  judia- 
OU5  reniarki  upon  this  step  of  Knox,  together  with  hU  tot, 
madversi  ns  on  the  re  flections  that  Knox’s  account  of  tbe 
Cardinal’s  innider  drew  from  Mr.  Hume. 

Ik’ing  now  in  a  place,  of  safirty,  Knox  continued  to  instruct 
his  pupils,  lecturing  to  them  upon  the  scripture,  in  the  chipd 
hclonging  to  tlie  castle,  and  catechising  them  in  the  pani 
church.  His  mode  of  teaching  gave  such  satisfaction  to  rainj 
res[)cctahle  persons,  uho  had  taken  shelter  in  the  castle,  that 
they  importuned  him  to  preach  publicly.  Notwithstanding 
his  reluctance  at  fir.^t,  he  was  at  last,  as  has  been  related  incur 
7ih  vol.  appointed  one  of  iht*  ministers  of  JSt.  Andrews. 

'I'hose  v  h  >  had  formed  liigh  expectations  from  the  talents 
of  Knox,  wore  imt  disappoiiued.  In  his  hrst  sermon,  he  it. 
tackcil,  with  various  eth'ct,  the  fundamental  principles ol the 
])revc*irmg  superstitions.  A  convention  of  tlte  clergy  being 
bummoiu'd,  to  diNCiKiS  some  p  'ints  in  his  discourse,  victor)’ de. 
clured  in  liis  favour.  And  tltongh  learned  men  were  appointed 
to  picMch  every  Sim  lay  in  the  parish  church,  to  counteract  the 
etVect  of  his  sermons,  such  was  his  success,  that  he  udininis* 
♦“ered  the  l.oru’s  Supper,  in  the  reformed  maimer,  to  a  number 
of  the  iidiahliants  of  t!ie  town. 

'^I’he  castic  having  si.rrenilcrod,  Knox,  who  could  not  be 
persuaded  to  abaudon  his  charge,  was,  t'^gether  with  liis bre¬ 
thren,  conlined  on  board  the  French  grdleys.  Kvery  nicwi 
was  employed  in  vain,  to  induce  the  prisoners  to  renouocc 
their  religion. 

‘  One  day  a  fine  p.iinted  image  of  die  Virgin  was  brought  into  one  of 
the  galleys,  and  presented  to  a  Scots  prUoncr  to  kiss.  1  le  desired  tbe 

•  bearer  nut  to  trouble  him,  for  such  idols  were  accursed,  and  he  wooWsot 
touch  It.  The  orticers  roughly  replied,  that  he  should ;  put  it  to  hii  facti 
and  thrust  it  into  his  hands.  Upon  this  he  took  hold  of  the  image, 
watching  his  opportunity,  threw  it  iato  the  river,  saying,  Lat  ourLih 
now  /avt  htrself ;  sche  h  lycht  anov^he^  lat  h'tr  Icirnc  to  t  wyme,  p.  55. 

'I'he  ^cverity  of  the  C(  nfincmcnt  liad  impaired  hishcaltb; 
but,  though  he  laboured  under  a  fever  which  all  thaugl*^ 
would  prove  fatal,  his  mind  was  unsubdued,  and  he  tonsaW 
his  fel|(*w  sulTerers  with  the  asstirance  of  deliverance. 

•  While  they  lay  on  the  coast,  between  Dundee  and  St.  Andrew*,  Mf* 
(aftcru’ards  Sir)  James  Brdfour,  who  was  confined  in  the  fame  ship,  »• 
sired  Iv.m  to  look  to  the  land,  and  stc  if  he  knew  it.  IT.ough  at  ^ 
time  v.'fy  sick,  he  replied,  “  Yes,  I  know  it  well ;  for  I  sec  the  *tf^ 
of  ih  it  |»l«*cc  where  Cod  first  opened  my  mouth  in  public  to  his  glofy*  J 
1  am  fully  |>eisuaded,  how  weak  soever  I  now  appear,  tlut  1  shall 
pan  this  life,  till  that  my  tongue  shall  glorify  his  godly  name  in  the 
place.”  p.  34. 
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After  a  confinement  of  nineteen  montlis,  Knox»  it  is  nneer- 
by  means,  having  recovered  his  liberty,  repaired  to 
£ogltnd.  His  suHTorings  had  made  him  known  to  Oanmer, 
tnd,  as  there  was  a  great  want  of  qualified  preachers  in  the 
kingdom,  he  was  sent,  by  the  authority  of  the  privy  council, 

U) preach  at  Berwick,  the  people  in  that  quarter  being  cx« 
treniely  addicted  to  the  ancient  superstition.  His  zeal  and 
ictiviiy,  by  which  he  appeared  worthy  of  the  station  that  had 
ksen  allotted  him,  failed  not  to  provoke  the  clergy,  who,  in 
io  that  part  of  the  country,  were  bigoted  Papists.  Tonstal, 
tbc  bishop  of  the  diocese,  by  whom  they  were  patronized, 
though  he  ventured  not  to  inhibit  a  preacher,  sanctioned  by 
the  Protector  and  Council,  yet  readily  listened  to  informa*  , 
lions  against  his  doctrine.  Being  accused  of  teaching  that 
the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  is  idolatrous,  he  justified  himself  be* 
fore  a  large  assembly,  at  Newcastle,  consisting  of  tlic  bishops, 
the  learned  men  of  the  cathedral,  and  several  members  of  tbe 
Northern  Council.  He  put  his  adversaries  to  silence,  and 
extended  his  own  fame.  In  the  following  year  he  was  removed 
to  a  larger  sphere  of  usefulness,  being  placed  at  Newcastle, 
it  the  close  of  1551,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  king’s  chap- 
Uinsin  ordinary,  and  his  assistance  was  employed  in  review* 
log  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  in  framing  the  articles 
of  adigion. 

But  while  Knox  recommended  himself  to  the  Council,  by 
preaching  frecjuently  in  the  course  of  the  week,  and  regularly 
on  Sunday,  and  eagerly  embracing  other  opportunities  of  dii- 
fuung  religions  knowledge,  he  drew  upon  himself,  by  the  same 
Cleans,  the  hatred  of  a  numerous  party  in  the  northern  coun¬ 
ties.  To  answer  the  charges  which  they  preferred  against  him, 
be  was  summoned  before  the  Council.  But  his  defence  being 
beard,  be  was  not  only  acquitted,  but  appointed  to  preach 
before  the  court.  A  station  was  assigned  him  in  London  and 
it*  vicinity.  The  living  of  All-Hallows,  and  afterwards  a 
bishopric  were  olTered  lum  ;  both  of  which  he  refused,  partly 
because  he  thought  he  might  be  more  useful  to  the  church  in 
another  situation,  and  partly  because  he  did  entirely  approve 
cf  some  of  the  established  rites. 

During  his  abode  at  Berwick,  Knox  had  formed  an  ac* 
«|uainta!ice  with  Miss  Marjory  Bowes.  To  hi.s  union  with  thia 
fjcclicnt  person,  there  were  at  fi;;;it  some  obstacles  ;  but  be 
carried  on  a  correspondence  with  her  and  her  mother,  part  of 
•bich  is  now  published  in  the  appendix  of  this  volume.  The 
and  her  mother  being  agreeable,  tbe  marriiige  was  solcm* 
jjjted,  notwithstaniling  Mr.  Bowes  was  averse  to  the  raaCh* 
‘MC  following  account  of  an  attempt  to  reconcile  that  gentle- 
and  his  relations  to  the  marriage,  which  was  given  by  Knox 
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to  his  moihcr-ir.-law,  is  curious,  and  displays  his  high  tij  ■ 
ini!cpet]daiit  spirit.  I 

*  Dear  nioihor,  so  may  and  will  I  call  you*  not  only  for  the  teodtr  I 
iffcction  1  bear  unto  you  in  Christ,  but  also  for  the  motherly  kiodom  I 
ye  have  shewn  unto  me  at  all  times-  since  our.  first  acquaintance,  albdi  I 
such  things  as  I  have  desired  (if  it  had  pleased  God),  and  je  andothen  I 
have  long  desired,  are  never  like  to  come  to  pass,  yet  shall  vebc  suretht  I 
my  love  and  care  toward  you  shall  never  abate,  so  long  as  1  can  are  for  I 
any  earthly  creature.  Ye  shall  understand  that  this  6th  of  November,  I  I 
epake  with  Sir  Robert  Bowes,  on  the  matter  ye  know',  according  to yov  I 
request,  whose  dis  lainful,  yea  despiteful  v  orJs  hath  so  pierced  my  h«n,  I 
that  my  life  is  bitter  unto  me.  1  bear  a  good  countenance  withaiue  I 
troubled  heart;  while  he  that  ought  to  consider  matters  with  a  deep judj-  I 
nient,  is  N'come  not  only  a  dcsplscr^  hut  also  a  launtcr  of  (lod’s  mn-  I 
sengers.  CJod  be  merciful  unto  liim.  Among  other  his  most  unpleaiia;  I 
words,  while  that  1  was  about  to  liave  declared  my  part  in  the  whole  nut*  I 
ter,  he  said,  ‘  Aw'ay  with  your  ihctorlc.'.l  reasons,  for  1  will  not  be  pr*  I 
suadod  with  them.*  God  knows  I  did  use  no  rhetoric  or  coloured  speech,  I 
tut  would  have  spoken  the  truth,  and  that  in  most  simple  manner.  I  n  I 
tot  a  good  orator  in  my  own  cause.  But  what  he  would  not  be  contentto  I 
liearot  :  le,  (I’od  shall  declare  to  him  one  day  to  his  displeasure,  unlciibj  I 
repent,  h  is  supposed  that  all  the  matter  comes  by  you  and  me.  1  pny  I 
God  tl. at  your  conscience  ere  quiet,  and  at  peace,  and  1  regard  not  vrhit  I 
country  consume  this  my  wicked  carcase.  And  wxrc  [it]  not  that  bo  I 
man’s  uniliankfulncss  shall  move  me  (God  supporting  my  infiiralty)  to 
cease  to  do  profit  unto  Christ’s  congregation,  tliosc  days  should  be  few 
that  England  would  give  me  bread.  And  1  fear  that,  when  all  is  dooci 
I  sh::l!  be  driven  to  that  end  ;  for  1  cannot  abide  the  disdainful  hatred  of 
those,  of  whom  not  only  I  thought  I  might  have  craved  kindness,  butalio 
to  whom  God  hath  been  by  me  more  liberal  than  they  be  thankful.  Ikt 
so  must  men  declare  themselves.  Alfcetions  docs  trouble  me  at  ihliprc* 
sent ;  yet  I  doubt  not  to  overcome  by  him,  who  will  not  leave  coralortleii 
his  afilicted  to  the  cod  ;  whose  omnipotent  Spirit  rest  with  you.  Aro«.‘ 

p.  yj. 

On  the  acces.sion  of  Mr.ry,  tlic  slorm  wliicb  Kno.x  had  for 
some  time  ex pccioil,  burst  forth  upon  the  Protestants.  Ha 
cnemii'N  who  altcmptod  his  ruin  under  the  former  government, 
now  seemed  secure  t)f  etFcciirjg  their  ])urpose.  "ritongh  he  hio*** 
self  was  pix’pared  to  inert  any  eal.uniiy,  yet  his  friends,  *  parlU 
hy  admonition,  partly  In'  tears,’  compelled  him  to  abscond, 
and  then  to  retire  to  the  Continent.  When  he  had  safely  w* 
rived  in  ri*ance,  and  was  left  to  his  own  refls^ciions,  he  ic»olvcd 
in  his  mind  the  incidents  that  had  befallen  him,  since  he  entertd 
upon  the  minisirv. 

•  II  *  could  not,  without  ingratitude  to  Him  who  had  called  hlni  tobf 
bis  servant,  deny,  that  his  qualifications  for  the  ministry  h.id  been  ioM 
•m^l  ccgfvt*  improved  since  he  came  to  Engl.ind  ;  and  he  had  tf»* 
♦t'ljony  of  his  own  conscience,  in  .addition  to  that  of  his  numerous  ttdi* 

i  tt'.'it  he  had  not  altogether  neglected  the  gifts  bestowed  on  hiOi^ 
;.4d  cxeiciscd  them  witli  sgmc  mcMSurc  of  fidelity  and  painfulvJO*  ^ 
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lanif  iirn^»  he  found  reason  for  telf-accusation  on  different  pfroundt. 
firing  Dentioned,  in  one  of  his  letters,  the  reiterated  charjje  of  Christ 
toPrter,  Feed  mysheefif  feed  my  iamhs^  he  exclaims,  “  O  ahs  !  how  small 
ii  the  number  of  pastors  that  obeys  this  commandment.  But  this  matter 
will  1  not  deplore,  except  that  1  ( not  speaking  of  others)  will  accuse  my- 
ic#  that  do  not,  1  confess,  the  uttermost  of  my  power  in  feeding  the 
Umbi  and  sheep  of  Christ.  I  satisfy,  per  adventure,  many  men  in  the 
caall  labours  1  tiike ;  but  I  satisfy  not  myself.  1  have  done  somewhat, 
hst  oot  according  to  my  duty.*'  In  the  discharge  of  private  duties,  he  ac- 
ksowledge?  that  shame,  and  the  fear  of  incurring  the  malignant  scandal 
of  the  world,  had  hindered  hi.ni  from  visiting  the  ignorant  .ind  distressed, 
«d  administering  to  them  the  instruction  and  comfort  which  they  craved. 
Is  public  ministrations,  he  had  been  deficient  in  fervency  and  fidelity,  in 
impartiality,  and  in  diligence.  He  could  not  charge  himself  with  flattery, 
md his ‘rude  plainness’ had  given  offence  to  some;  but  his  conscience 
sow  accused  him  of  not  having  been  sufficicnrly  plain  in  admonishing  o^ 
fenden.  His  custom  was  to  describe  the  vices  of  which  his  hearers  were 
guilty  in  such  colours,  that  they  might  read  their  own  image  ;  but  being 
*  unwilling  to  provoke  all  men  against  him,’  he  restrained  himself  from 
particular  applications.  Though  his  ‘  eye  had  not  been  much  set  on 
worldly  promotion  ;*  he  Ihad  sometimes  been  allured,  by  atfoction  for 
frirods  and  familiar  acquaintances,  to  reside  too  long  in  particular  places, 
to  the  neglect  of  othci  i.  That  day  he  thought  he  had  not  sinned,  if  he 
bad  not  been  idle  ;  now  he  w.i8  convinced  that  it  was  his  duty  to  have 
considered  how  long  he  should  remain  in  one  place,  and  how  many  hvn- 
py  souls  were  starving  elsewhere.  Sometimes,  at  the  solicitation  of 
friends,  he  had  spared  himself,  and  spent  the  time  in  worldly  business, 
or  in  bodily  recreation  and  exercise,  when  he  ought  to  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  discharge  of  Ids  official  duties.  ‘  Besides  these,  (says  he) 

I  vis  assaulted,  yea  infected,  with  more  gross  sins  ;  that  is,  my  wicked 
nature  desired  the  favours,  the  estimation,  and  praise  of  men :  against 
vhich,  albeit  that  sometimes  the  Spirit  of  God  did  move  me  to  light, 
and  earnestly  did  stir  me  (God  koov>cth  I  lie  not)  to  sob  and  lament  for 
these  imperfections  :  yet  never  ceased  they  to  trouble  me,  wlien  any  oc¬ 
casion  was  offered ;  and  so  privily  and  craftily  did  they  enter  into  my 
breast,  that  I  could  not  perceive  myself  to  be  wounded,  till  vain-glory 
bad  almost  got  the  uppernand.  O  Lord  !  be  merciful  to  my  great  ol- 
ffQcc ;  and  deal  not  with  me  according  to  my  great  iniquity,  but  accord- 
log  to  the  multitude  of  thy  mercies-’*  p.  99, 

While  at  Dieppe,  lie  wrote  a  letter  to  those,  among  whom 
he  had  laboured  in  Knglaiui,  and  an  exposition  of  the  sixth 
pwlm.  From  Normandy  he  passed  to  Switzerland,  where  he 
vashospit  ihly  eniertaineil.  Having  fixed  his  abode  at  Geneva, 
he  became  acquainted  with  Calvin,  and  Ifis  time  was  spent 
ycry  profitably,  in  visiting  the  different  cliurches,  convers¬ 
ing  with  the  learned  on  di (Ben It  points,  acquiring  the  know- 
I  ledge  of  Hebrew,  and  perfecting  his  views  of  ecclesiastical 

I  '“ll'r-. 

I  During  his  stay  in  Switzerland,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  pass- 
1  'ng  frequently  to  Dieppe,  in  order  to  learn  the  stale  of  af- 
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fairs  in  Knglatu).  Being  informed  of  the  aggravated  severiiiei 
exercised  on  the  Protestants^  and  of  the  defection  of  soim 
who  had  been  enlightened  by  his  preaching,  he  was  cxcecti. 
ingly  distressed,  and  composed  his  Admonition  to  England. 

Meanwhile,  as  the  persecution  raged,  numbers  of  the  Pro. 
tesinnis  tied  to  did'ereiit  parts  of  the  Continent,  wiiere  tbfy 
were  received  ivitli  great  kindness.  At  Frankfort,  particultrlj, 
the  exiles  obtained  the  joint  use  of  a  place  of  worship  allotted 
to  the  French,  on  condition  of  conforming,  ns  near  as  pot* 
sible,  to  the  worship  of  the  French  church.  Having  agreed  to 
this,  they  invited  Knox  to  be  one  of  their  pastors,  who,  though 
averse  to  undertake  the  charge,  was  at  length  induced,  by 
])crsuasion  of  Calvin,  to  comply.  But  his  stay  at  Frankfort  vvii 
short.  Before  his  arrival,  the  questions  respecting  cere¬ 
monies,  which  liaving  been  transported  into  England,  and 
agitated  with  great  vehemence,  during  three  successive  rcigui, 
at  last  terminated  in  a  temporary  subversion  of  the  church, 
had  been  warmly  discussed  among  the  exiles.  By  the  efforts  of 
Knox  to  reconcile  tiie  parties,  harmony  seemed  to  be  restored. 
But  Dr.  Cox,  who  had  been  preceptor  to  King  Edward,  and 
others,  liaving  come  to  Frankfort,  by  their  indecorous  vio- 
Icnce,  rekindled  the  flame;  and  taking  advantage  of  the 
ino.leration  tliat  Knox,  from  toe  great  confldence  in  the  ius* 
ti(c  of  his  cau^e.  displayed  on  this  occasion,  succeeded  ia 
depriving  him  of  his  olhce.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  they  had 
the  meanness  and  hiulignity  iu  accuse  him  of  treason  to  the 
niigistrA?es,  who,  though  cotivinced  of  liie  malice  ot  his  accu¬ 
sers,  )et  hi  iig  appicMiensive  of  the  Emperor’s  displeasure, 
commanded  him  to  desist  from  preaching,  and  alierwards  ad¬ 
vised  him  to  leave  the  city.  Driven  iVc/in  Frankfort  by  the 
persecutions  of  the  persecuted,  Knox  ajjain  took  refuge  it 
(icneva,  where  the  Kindness  ot  Calvin  aiUviatrd  the  weiubl 
of  iiis  trouble.  It  qiust  not  he  omiueil,  that  Knox,  on  ni$ 
return  to  Geneva,  w  rote  an  account  of  the  ioa::Cjns  that  obliged 
him  to  leave  Frankfort,  but  sup[)ressed  it,  i  lioosing  rather  U) 
expose  his  own  character,  than  that  of  his  I'eilow-sulicrers ia 
the  same  cause. 

During  his  exile  Knox  never  lost  sight  of  his  native  land; 
and  the  liope  of  preaching  in  it  again,  he  never  relinquished. 
'Fhc  importunity  of  his  inothcr-in-law  induced  him  in  1555, 
to  iiicke  a  ionrney  to  tliat  country.  iKving  spent  some  time 
with  his  wife  and  her  relations,  he  set  out  to  visit  the  Protes¬ 
tants  at  Edinburgh.  I'hcy  flocketl  to  him  in  great  nutiiberii 
and  he  was  detained  beyond  his  expectations  in  insirucliDg 
them.  His  reasons  and  remonstrances  led  them  to  sepante 
ihcmselves  entirely  from  the  llomish  church,  on  which  they 
hi*d  hitherto  aiicndcd.  It  was  some  lime  before  his  return 
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really  known.  But  it  no  sooner  came  to  the  cars  of  the 
ckreyi  than  they  resolved  to  take  venp;eancc  upon  him.  Be- 
raged  in  un  application  to  the  regent,  they  summoned 
Imoi  10  appear  before  a  convention  of  the  clergy  at  Kdinhurgh. 
Bdtas  became  to  Edinburgh,  accompanied  by  a  number  of 
friends,  the  convention  was  not  held  ;  and  where  it  was 
iflicndcd  to  pass  sentence  upon  him,  he  preached  to  large  as- 
stoiblies,  for  ten  days  successively.  Such  was  the  power  of 
eloquence,  that  the  earls  Marishal  and  Glencairti  thought 
be  might  make  some  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  rejjent, 
jtd advised  him  to  write  to  her  in  favour  of  the  innovations; 
irbich  lic  did,  in  a  style  not  a  little  courtly,  but  without 
success. 

He  received  an  invitation,  meanwhile,  to  be  pastor  of  the 
Eoglbh  church  at  Geneva,  which  he  accepted.  His  exetions 
during  his  stay  in  Scotland,  conirihntcd  vastly  to  the  progress 
cf  the  new  opinions.  By  his  ilepartiire,  the  enemies  of  the 
Protestants  were  lulled  into  security  ;  and  the  storm,  which 
his  presence  would  have  brought  upon  them,  blew  over. 

Having,  with  his  wife  and  Mrs.  Bowes,  returned  to  Geneva, 
Knox  exercised  the  oftice  of  pastor  in  the  English  church  for 
about  two  years,  the  most  tranquil  period  of  his  life.  But  the 
prospect  neither  of  ease,  nor  of  danger,  could  extinguish,  in 
hisuiind,  the  desire  of  returning  to  Scotland.  lie  wrote  to 
,  lib  friends  to  this  purpose,  stimulating  them  to  perseverance, 
by  positive  assurance  of  ultimate  success.  Accordingly,  when 
the  chiefs  of  the  Scots  Protestants  informed  him,  that  their 
iJrersarics  were  daily  losing  credit,  and  that  tiiey  were  ready 
to  receive  him,  and  to  upend  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  the 
common  cause  ;  after  consulting  with  his  friends,  he  signified 
hb  determination  to  visit  them,  with  ail  reasonable  expeJi- 
lion.  It  is  easier  to  conceive,  than  to  express,  the  ft'elnigs  of 
Knox,  when,  on  his  arrival  at  Dieppe,  he  learnt,  liiat  of  iliose 
who  had  invited  him  to  return  home,  some  had  begun  to  re¬ 
pent,  and  the  rest  were  irresolute.  I'hougli  grieved,  he  was 
not  shaken.  Hedispatched  to  the  Lords  a  letu'r,  lull  ot  severe 
reflections  on  their  inconsi>tency  aiul  cowardice,  with  atliers, 

the  same  strain,  to  his  intimate  friends.  Wliile  he  waited 
in  France  to  see  the  effect  of  these  rcnuAistrauccs,  he  trans¬ 
ited  into  English  an  apology  of  the  Parisian  Protestants,  cn- 
brged  it  with  a  preface  and  several  adJluons,  and  tnnployed 
bimsclf  in  preacliing  in  different  parts.  At  last,  having  rc- 
iinquidied,  for  the  present,  his  design  of  proceeding  to  Scot- 
i^id,  he  returned  to  Geneva. 

*  He  wag  perfectly  aware  of  the  struggle  which  would  be  necessary  io 
cffpctuating  the  Reformation  ;  that  his  pretence  in  Scotland  would  excite 
flu  Rgc  ot  the  clergy,  who  would  make  every  effort  to  crush  their  adfcr- 
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tarics,  aud  maintain  the  lucrative  8>stcm  of  corruption  ;  and  that  civil 
cord,  contusion,  and  bloodshed  might  be  exacted  to  ensue.  Thepf^ 
pect  of  these  things  rushed  into  his  mind,  and  (  regardless  of  public  tm. 
quillity  as  some  have  pronounced  him  to  be)  staggered  *his  rcsoluDoaii 
prosecuting  an  undertaking  which  his  judgment  approved  as  lawful,  lai4. 
able,  and  necessary.  \Vhen,says  he,  *  1  heard  such  troubles  as  appan^ 
in  that  realm,  1  began  to  dispute  with  myself  as  followeth  ;  *  Shall  (Jhni, 
the  autlior  of  peace,  concoid,  and  quietness,  be  preached  where  wv  ii 

{Hoclaimed,  sedition  engendered,  and  tumults  appear  to  rise?  Shall 
lis  evangel  be  accused  as  the  c;.u8C  of  all  this  calamity,  which  is  liken 
follow  ?  What  comfort  canst  thou  have  to  sec  the  one  h;ilf  ofthepeQ|^ 
up  against  the  other  yea,  to  jeopard  the  one,  to  murder  and  destroy 
other  ?  But,  above  all,  what  joy  shall  it  be  to  thy  heart,  to  behold 
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with  thy  eyes  thy  native  country  betrayed  in[to3  the  hands  of  strangm, 
which  to  no  man’s  judgment  can  be  avoided ;  because  that  those  who 
ought  to  defend  it,  and  the  liberty  thereof,  are  so  blind,  dull,  and  ob> 
stinate,  that  they  will  not  see  their  own  destruction.’  To  *  these,  sod 
more  deep  cogitations’  (whicii  continued  to  distract  his  mind  for  sevml 
months  aker  he  returned  K)  Geneva)  he  principally  imputed  hiiabii> 
donment  of  his  journey  to  Scotland.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  coc* 
winced  that  they  were  not  sufficirnt  to  justify  his  desisting  from  an  undo* 
taking,  rccomniended  by  so  many  powevful  considerations.  *  But,  alis! 
(says  he)  as  the  wounded  man,  be  he  never  sp  expert  in  physick  or  nr* 
gcry',  cannot  suddenly  mitigate  his  own  pain  and  dolour;  no  more  cio  1 
the  fear  and  grief  of  my  heart,  although  I  am  not  ignorant  of  what  iito 
be  done.  It  may  also  be*,  that  the  doubts  and  cold  writing  of  sorotbn.* 
thren  did  augment  my  dolour,  and  somewhat  discourage  me  that  btfott 
was  mure  nor  feeble.  But  nothing  do  I  so  much  accuse  as  myself'* 
p.  15(W151. 

After  lii'i  return  to  Genevn,  Uc  ai?sislc(l  in  translating  whit 
has  been  called  the  (ieneva  Bible  ;  be  published  his  Lrtfertt 
the  Suc  h  his  Appellation  and  Advionition  to  the 

Scots,  and  the  lucst  singulur,  and  to  himself,  the  most 
vexatious  of  all  his  books,  The  first  Blast  of  the  Tnf*npft 
agafn:>t  the  vwnstrous  Bv^iwent  of  )yonietL 

The  remonstrances  that  Knox  addressed  to  the  l^rotcsiani 
lords,  had  great  effect.  They  subscribed  a  bond  for  theif 
mutual  defence  and  security,  and  renewed  their  invitation  to 
him.  As  their  opinions,  they  knew,  were  generally  agreeable 
to  all  ranks  of  the  coinnumity,  provoked  by  their  suderings 
and  emboldened  by  their  numbers,  they  applied  to  the  queen 
recent  for  a  toleration  of  their  religion.  Though  she  seemftl 
tu  lend  to  them  an  attentive  car,  Knox,  to  whom  they  senttlst- 
tcring  accounts  of  her  favourable  disposition,  entertained 
strong,  and  but  loo-well  grounded  su«picions  of  her  sincerity* 
Having  served  herself  ot  the  Brotcslants,  she  threw  offdi*' 
guise,  and  proceeding  to  extremities,  summoned  the  Pr^ 
testant  teachers  to  ap}>oar  before  her  at  Stirling.  At  ibiscii* 
tical  juncture  Knox  arrived,  and  hastened  to  Dundee,  wbet* 
be  found  the  principal  Protestants  assembled,  rcaolved  toU* 
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their  preachers.  The  breach  became  irreparable. 
Through  the  whole  of  the  Sti  ng‘Tie,  which  tcrminalcd  in  the 
Jownt’all  of  the  old  religion,  ihe  aciiviiy,  couraj^e,  and  sajja- 
ciiyol  Knox  were  most  conspicuous.  One  of  the  most  fruitful 
u^csof  abuse  against  Knox  and  his  associates,  it  the  demo- 
Iiuonof  religious  editices.  'The  following  apology  for  the 
will,  at  h*ust,  amuse  our  readers. 

•  To  remind  such  persons  of  the  divine  mandate  to  destroy  all  monu- 
fitots of  idolatry  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  would  be  altogether  in8ulferible» 
ought  provoke,  from  some  of  them,  a  profane  attack  u|)on  the  authority 
ho  uhich  it  proceeded.  To  plead  the  example  of  the  early  Christians^ 
a  demolishing  the  temples  and  sUtues  dedicated  to  pagan  polytheism^ 
would  only  awaken  the  keen  regrets  which  are  felt  for  the  irreparable  loss. 

1:  voald  be  still  worse  to  refer  to  the  apocalyptic  predictions,  which  some 
hire  been  so  fanatical  as  to  think  were  fulfilled  in  the  miserable  spoliation 
of  that*  Great  City,*  which,  under  ail  her  revolutions,  has  so  eminently 
proved  the  nurse  of  the  arts,  and  given  encouragement  to  painters,  sta- 
toaries,  and  sculptors,  to  **  harpers,  and  musicians,  and  pipers,  and  trutn- 
pert,  aod  craftsmen  of  whatsoever  craft;"* who,  to  this  day,  have  not 
torgoticD  their  obligations  to  her,  nor  ceased  to  bewail  her  destruction# 
la  aoy  apology'  which  1  m^ike  for  the  reformers,  1  would  rather  alleviate 
thao  aggravate  the  distress  which  is  felt  for  the  wreck  of  so  many  valuable 
iKiDoriali  of  antiquity.  It  has  been  observed  by  high  authority,  that 
ibm  are  cef tain  commodities  which  derive  their  pnncipal  value  from  their 
great  rarity,  and  which,  if  found  in  great  quantities,  would  cease  to  be 
KHight  alter  or  prized.  A  nobleman  of  great  literary  reputation  hasy 
isiced,  questioned  the  justness  of  this  observation,  as  far  as  respects  pre- 
doQi  stones  and  met.ds.  But  1  flatter  myself,  that  the  noble  author  and 
die  learned  critic,  however  much  they  diifer  as  to  public  wealth,  will 
agree  that  the  observation  is  perRxtly  just,  as  applied  to  those  commo- 
Aties  which  constitute  the  wealth  of  the  antiquary.  With  him  rari/y  is 
abrayi  an  essential  requisite.  His  property,  like  that  of  the  possessor  of 
the  famous  Sibylline  l^oks,  does  not  decrease  in  value  by  the  reduction 
ofiti  quantity,  but,  after  the  greater  part  has  been  destroyed,  becomes 
cU  more  precious.  If  the  matter  be  viewed  in  this  lights  antiouarians 
no  reason  to  compUio  of  the  ravages  of  Uic  reformers,  who  have 
kft  them  such  valuable  remains,  and  placed  them  in  that  very  state  which 
sv^kens  in  their  minds  the  roost  lively  sentiments  of  the  sublime  and  beau* 
iLSjI,  by  reducing  them  to — Uutni. 

*But  to  speak  seriously,  1  would  not  be  thought  such  an  enemy  to  aoy  of 
^fioearu,  as  to  rejoice  at  the  wanton  destruction  of  their  models,  an- 
or  modern,  or  to  vindicate  those  who,  from  ignorance  or  fanatical 
may  have  excited  the  mob  to  this  work.  At  the  sanac  time,  I  must 
that  spirit  w  hich  disposes  persons  to  magnify  irregularities,  and 
with  unceasing  lamentations  upon  losses,  which,  in  the  view  of  an  en» 
‘►^htentd  and  liberal  mind,  will  sink  and  disappear,  in  the  magnitude  of 
^  ‘ocJculable  good  which  rose  from  the  wreck  of  the  revolution.  Whail 
®  we  Celebrate,  with  public  rejoicings,  victories  over  the  enemies  of  our 
^otry,  in  the  gaining  of  which,  the  lives  of  thousands  of  our  fellow* 
^turci  have  &cn  sacrificed  I  and  shall  solemn  masses  aod  sad  dirges, 
with  direful  execrations,  be  everlastingly  sung,  for  the  man- 
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gled  members  of  sutues,  torn  pictuies,  and  ruined  towers  ?  I  viB  n 
iarther,  and  say,  that  1  look  upon  tlie  destruction  of  these  roonumeau  ^ 
a  piece  of  good  policy,  which  contributed  materially  to  the  ofenhrow  oftl^ 
Roman  Catholic  Religion,  and  the  prevention  of  its  re-establishnient.  It 
chiefly  by  tlie  magnificence  of  temples,  and  the  splendid  apparatus  of  its  vqi. 
ship,  that  the  popish  church  fascinated  the  senses  and  imaginations  of  the  p(». 
pie.  There  could  not,  therefore,  be  a  more  successful  method  ofatuckisgt 
than  the  demolition  of  these.  There  is  more  wisdom,  than  many  secats 
perceive,  in  the  maxim,  which  Knox  is  said  to  have  inculcated,  “tluithe 
best  way  to  keep  the  rooks  from  returning,  was  to  pull  down  their  nuu* 

In  demolishing,  or  rendering  uninhabitable  all  those  buildings  which  hid 
served  for  the  maintenance  of  the  ancient  superstition  (except  what  lett 
requisite  for  the  protestant  worship),  the  reformers  only  acted  upon  the 
principles  of  a  prudent  general,  who  razes  the  castles  and  fortibcatioii 
which  he  is  unable  to  keep,  and  which  might  afterwards  be  seized,  ad 
employed  against  him,  by  the  enemy.  Had  they  been  allowed  to  rem^ 
the  Popish  clergy  w'ould  not  have  ceased  to  indulge  hopes,  and  to  nukr 
efforts  to  be  restored  to  them  ;  occasions  would  have  been  taken  to  taope 
W'ith  the  credulous,  and  inflame  the  minds  of  the  superstitious;  and  the 
reformers  might  soon  have  found  reason  to  repent  their  ill-judged  for¬ 
bearance.  p.  191. — 193. 

From  p.  207  top.  215  is  an  able  and  luminous  exposition  wd 
defence  of  tbe  political  doctrines  of  Knox  and  his  coadjuctors. 
It  is  perfectly  satisfactor}’. 

As  the  new  doctrines  were  now  ostahlishcd,  the  Heformer, 
who,  during  the  commotions,  had  been  chosen  Minister  of 
Kdinhurgh,  resumed  the  exercise  of  that  olVicc.  But  alilioogh 
a  particular  charge  was  allotted  him,  lie  ceased  not  to  labow 
for  ihcheiudit  of  the  ulnile  church.  He  composed  the  Coo* 
fes.sion  of  Faith  whicii  received  the  sanction  of  parliament 
With  the  assistance  of  some  of  his  brethren,  he  compiled  tk 
First  Hook  of  Discipline^  the  model  of  polity  established  in  the 
Scots  reformed  Kirk.  Aeconling  to  this  form  of  discipline, 
part  ot  the  revenues  of  the  old  cstahli^hment,  on  which  then*)- 
hiliiy  had  seizeil,  was  to  he  applied  to  the  support  of  llie 
preachers,  the  education  of  youth,  and  the  relief  of  the  poor. 
It  was  a  most  severe  mortilication  to  Knox,  when  those,  who 
had  so  reailily  coneniTcd  in  approving  of  the  Confession  of 
Faith,  were  induced  by  their  avarice  to  evade  ratifying  ik 
Book  of  Discipline.  A  little  after  this  time,  Knox  sufteredi 
heavy  affliction  in  the  death  of  his  wife. 

'rtioiigh  the  parliament  gave  their  sanction  to  all  the  inno¬ 
vations,  yet  as  their  authority  depended  on  the  late  trenty, 
wdiich  Alary  and  her  consort  refused  to  ratify,  Knox  wa<s**li 
apprehensive  for  the  security  of  the  new  faith.  He  roiwel 
his  countrymen  to  prepare  for  the  danger  to  which  tbef 
would  have  been  exposed,  had  it  not  been  happily  averted bf 
the  de.ath  of  Francis.  But  new  cvenu  required  him  to  be 
Yigiiant* 
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3larv  returned  to  Scotland  with  a  full  determination  to  res- 
^  the  ancient  religion  to  its  former  authority.  As  the  cliicf 
lower  was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  protestants,  she  deemed  it  ex¬ 
pedient  at  first  to  disguise  her  intentions.  Knox,  however, 
•^not  to  he  deceived.  When  the  queen,  the  first  Sunday 
,(tff  her  arrival,  had  a  solemn  mass  celebrated  in  her  chapel,, 
die  reformer  used  his  infiuence  to  prevent  her  from 
interrupted,  he  yet  said  one  mass  was  more  fearful 
to  him  than  if  ten  thousand  armed  men  were  landed  in  any  part 
of  the  realm.”  This  wHl  to  many  appear  extravagant.  The 
of  the  Reformers  have  been  often  ridiculed,  and  often 

cfojured. 

*  A  little  redection  upon  the  circumstances  in  which  our  reforming  fore* 
idirrt  were  placed,  may  serve  to  abate  our  astonishment,  and  qualify  our 
ceoam.  1  hey  were  actuated,  it  is  true,  by  a  strong  abhorrence  of  pop* 
ilk  idolatry,  and  unwilling  to  suffer  the  land  to  be  again  polluted  with  it* 
But  they  were  influenced  also  by  a  proper  regard  for  their  own  preserva* 
lioe;  and  neither  were  their  fears  fanciful,  nor  their  precautions  unne* 
ceiwry. 

‘The  warmest  friends  of  toleration  and  liberty  of  conscience  (some  of 
vhooiwill  not  readily  be  charged  with  protestant  prejudices)  have  agreed, 
tbt persecution  of  the  most  sanguinary  kind  was  inseparable  from  the  sys* 
MB  lod  spirit  of  popery  which  was  at  that  time  dominant  in  Europe  ;  and 
thq  cannot  deny  the  inference,  that  the  profession  and  propagation  of  it 
verr,  on  this  account,  justly  subjected  to  penal  restraints,  as  far.  at  least, 
M  vai  requisite  to  prevent  it  from  obtaining  the  ascendancy,  and  reacting 
the  bloody  scenes  which  it  had  already  exhibited.  The  protestints  of 
Scodind  had  these  scenes  before  their  eyes,  and  fresh  in  their  recoPection; 
ad  criminal  indeed  would  they  have  been,  if,  under  a  false  security,  and 
by  listening  to  the  Syren  song  of  toleration  iby  wliich  their  adversaries, 
vith  DO  less  impudence  than  artifice,  now  attempted  to  lull  them  asleep), 
they  had  suffered  ihemselvei  to  be  thrown  off  their  guard,  and  neglected 
toproflde  against  tlic  most  distant  approaches  of  the  danger  by  which  they 
wre  threatened.  Could  they  be  ignorant  of  the  pertidious,  barbarous,  and 
wrieoting  cruelty  with  which  protestants  were  treated  in  every  Roman 
Caholic  kingdom?  in  France,  where  so  many  of  their  brethren  had  been 
po  to  death,  under  tjte  influence  of  the  relations  of  their  queen  ;  in  the  Ne* 
Elands,  where  such  multitudes  had  been  tortured,  beheaded,  hanged, 
iwwned,  or  buried  alive ;  in  England,  where  the  Hames  of  persecution 
•wc  but  lately  extinguished,  and  in  Spain,  where  they  continued  to  blaze? 
Could  they  have  forgot  what  had  taken  place  in  their  own  country,  or  the 
pfhU  from  which  they  had  theniselvcs  narrowly  escaped  ?  **  God  forbid  I 
ir^clainied  the  lords  of  the  privy  council,  in  the  presence  of  queen  Mary, 
^  s  time  when  they  vs  ere  not  disposed  to  offend  her)  “  God  torbid  !  that 
lim  of  the  faithful  stood  in  the  power  of  the  papisu :  for  just  experience 
^taught  US  what  cruelty  is  in  their  hearts.** 

*  NW  was  this  an  event  so  improbable,  as  to  render  the  most  jealous  pre* 

unnecessary,  'fhe  rage  for  conquest,  on  the  continent,  was  now 
^^fficd  into  a  rage  for  prosclytism  ;  and  steps  had  already  been  taken 
forming  that  league  among  the  Catholic  princes,  which  had  for 
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its  object  the  unlTcrbal  extermination  of  the  Protestants.  The  Scots 
v  as  passionately  addicted  to  the  intoxicating  cup  of  which  so  muro/ 
the  kings  of  the  earth  had  drunk.”  There  were  numbers  in  theoaboi 
•imihrly  disposed.  The  liberty  taken  by  the  queen  would  soonbe(l^ 
manded  for  all  who  declared  themselves  Catholics.  Many  of  those 
had  hitherto  ranged  under  the  Protestant  standard  were  lukewarm  io  the 
cause  ;  the  zeal  of  others  had  already  suffered  a  sensible  abatement;  aodi 
was  to  be  feared,  that  the  favours  of  the  court,  and  the  blandishments  of  a 
trtful  and  engaging  princess  would  make  proselytes  of  some,  and  lullothm 
into  a  dangerous  security,  while  designs  were  carried  on  pregnant  with 
ruin  to  the  religion  and  liberties  of  the  nation,  it  was  in  this  roanoertbt 
some  of  the  most  wise  persons  in  the  country  reasoned,  and,  had  it  oot 
been  for  the  uncommon  spirit  which  at  that  time  existed  among  the  rtfor. 
mers,  there  is  every  reason  to  think  that  their  predictions  would  have  bees 
verified. 

*  'I’o  those  who  compare  the  conduct  of  the  Scotish  Protestants  OQtiM 
occasion,  to  the  intolerance  of  Roman  Catholics,  1  would  recommend  the 
following  statement  of  a  sensible  French  author,  who  had  formed  a  raojt 
just  notion  of  these  transactions  than  many  of  our  own  writei'S.  Min 
(says  he)  was  brought  up  in  France,  accustomed  to  see  Protestants  hurwi 
to  death,  and  instructed  in  the  maxims  of  her  uncles,  the  Guises,  who 
maintained  that  it  was  necessary  to  exterminate,  without  mercy,  the  pr^ 
tended  reformed.  With  these  dispositions  she  arrived  in  Scotland,  whkb 
was  wholly  reformed,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  lords.  The  kiogdos 
receive  her,  acknowledge  her  as  their  queen,  and  obey  her  in  all  things  ic* 
cording  to  the  laws  of  the  country.  1  maintain  that,  in  the  state  ofon'i 
spirits  at  ih.tt  time,  if  a  Huguenot  queen  had  come  to  take  possession  of  i 
Homan  Catholic  kingdom,  with  the  equipage  with  which  Marycameto 
Scotland,  the  first  thing  they  W'ould  have  done  would  have  been  to  anwl 
her;  and  if  she  had  pei severed  in  her  religion,  they  would  have  procored 
her  degradation  by  the  Pope,  thrown  licr  into  the  Inquisition,  and  burned 
her  as  a  heretic.  There  is  not  an  honest  man  who  dare  deny  this.’*  Aftf? 
all,  it  is  surely  unnecessary  to  apologise,  for  Ike  restrictions  which  ooriiH 
ccstors  were  desirous  of  imposing  on  t^ueen  Mary,  to  those  who  ippfon 
of  the  present  constitution  of  Priiain,  which  excludes  every  Papist  frOfli  tbt 
tlirone,  and  according  to  which  the  reigning  monarch,  by  setting  up  nuw 
in  his  chapel,  would  \irtually  forfeit  his  crown.  Is  popery  more  dangrrooi 
DOW'  than  it  was  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  p.  258. 

An  interview  inimiicly  dclailcd  by  Mr.  M‘C.rie  which  Knoi 
had  with  the  (jucen,  cunfiriucd  all  his  sii‘;riicions  of  danger. 
But  as  the.  danger  tnci  eased,  and  the  zeal  of  the  nobility 
quenched  by ‘the  holy  water  of  iho  court,’  he  became  more  vi¬ 
gilant  and  active. 

During  the  year  156‘J,  while  the  catholics  were  in  great  hope* 
of  recovering  their  aulliority,lhey  endeavoured  to  gain  credit® 
their  cause,  liy  openly  defending  their  tenets,  and  challcngWjf 
the  prrtestaiit  ministers  to  disputation.  Their  champion  wtf 
the  Abbot  of  Ciossragiicl,  uncle  of  the  earl  of  Cassilis,  who  W 
made  himself  known  by  Ane  Comfiendius  "fraetTve^  showinf 
“  the  nearest  and  on  fie  way”  to  csubli>h  the  conscience  of  tbf 
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Christian  man,  Knox,  who  was  at  this  time  very  active  in  con¬ 
firming  protestants,  and  putting  tliem  on  their  gnaici  against 
the  designs  of  tlicir  enemies,  happened  to  he  in  the  viciiniy  of 
Kirk  Oswald,  when  this  learned  person  proposed  a  number  of 
articles  respecting  the  chief  heads  of  the  Romish  Faith,  which  he 
DDiiertook  to  defend  against  all  impugners,  and  he  came  to  the 
pbccon  the  d.ay  appointed.  The  Abbot  being  sibscnt,  no  dis¬ 
pute  took  place;  but  at  last,  after  several  letters  had  passed  be¬ 
tween  them,  they  met  together  in  Mayholc,  the  conditions  of 
the  combat  having  been  settled  the  preceding  day  ;  and  *  John 
Knox  addressed  him  to  make  public  prayer,  whert  at  the  Ab- 
botwassair  offended  at  the  first,  hut  while  the  said  John  wold 
in  nowise  be  stayed,  be  and  his  gave  audience,  which  being 
ended,  the  Abbot  said,  Be  viy  faulty  it  is  tccil  said,'  The 
icuffle  turned  upon  the  meaning  of  a  passage  of  the  Old  Testa** 
ment.  What  wearied  the  audience,  cannot  amuse  readers  of 
ibe present  day. 

The  lukewarmness  of  the  lords,  and  their  complianco  with 
the  views  of  the  queen,  had  already  made  a  breach  between  them 
iml  the  preachers.  When  the  parliament,  wliich  met  in  the 
oiidille  of  156.J  was  likely  to  dissolve,  without  ratifying  the  acts 
gf  the  preceding,  Knox  having  obtained  an  interview  withsoms 
of  the  members,  reinonstrateil  with  them  on  the  danger  to  w  hich 
their  tem[<orizing  measures  exposed  the  new'  cstahlislmicnt.  So 
wmi  did  the  dispute  grow  between  the  carl  of  Murray  and 
him,  that  for  two  years  afterwards  they  conlimied  at  variance 
'»ilh  each  other.  In  this  interval,  Knox  stood  almost  alone ; 
but  in  no  part  of  his  life,  did  he  display  greater  courage  or  in¬ 
trepidity.  JIc  supported  himself  under  the  disapprobation  of 
sli  parties,  and  the  rage  of  the  queen,  lie  bore  a  malignant 
tuack  upon  his  morals.  When,  in  consequence  of  the  circular 
kttcr  that  he  wrote  to  the  chiefs  of  protest anu  requesting  their 
presence  at  the  trial  of  two  men,  wtio  had  been  guilty  of  inter¬ 
rupting  the  worship  in  the  c|iieen’s  chapel,  he  was  charged  with 
treason,  and  it  was  confidently  expected  by  the  queen  and  her 
council,  that  he  would  be  found  guilty,  he  betrayed  no  signt 
^fear;  and  notwithstanding  the  inHucnce  employed  to  intimi- 
him  into  a  confession  of  guilt — the  arts  to  wliich  recourse 
’•ere  had  during  his  trial — and  the  inclination  of  all  his  jiidgen 
l^gratity  the  queen  by  his  condemnation,  he  conducted  his 
wfence  with  such  hrniuess  and  ability,  that  even  the  Bishop  of 
his  accuser,  concurred  with  the  rest  in  his  acquittal, 
time  after  this  atfair,  an  attempt,  was  made  to  restrain  the 
wdom  of  speech  in  which  the  ministers  imlnlged  in  the  pul- 
which  was  frustrated  by  the  activity  of  Knox.  He  has  re¬ 
corded  in  his  history  a  famous  dispute  which  Maitland  and  he 
^  upon  that  subject. 
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Mary  was  now  married  to  Lord  Darnly  ;  and  that  prince  Uk. 
ing  ollencc  at  a  part  of  one  of  Knox's  sermons,  he  was  iubibited 
preaching,  while  their  majesties  were  in  Edinburgh.  But  u 
this  order  excited  much  discontent,  he  was,  in  a  little  time 
allov/ed  to  exercise  his  ministry  with  his  usual  freedom.  He 
was,  however,  become  extremely  obnoxious  to  the  queen;  ind 
when  slie  returned  to  Edinburgh  after  the  murder  ofUizio,  he 
thouglit  it  prudent  to  retire,  and  as  it  was  not  easy  to  fuid  arc. 
fuge  if!  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  he  took  the  opportunity  of 
visiting  his  friends  in  England.  He  preached  at  the  coronation 
of  Janies  IV.  and  at  the  opening  of  the  parliament  held  by  the 
regent  Murray.  Under  that  nobleman,  the  new  religion  w» 
fully  established  in  the  country ;  and  Knox  reviewing  the  scenci 
through  which  he  liad  passed,  thought  that  he  might  now  retire 
fi^)m  public  business,  and  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
preparing  for  his  final  change.  While  he  was  revolving  those 
scliemes,  Murray  was  assassinated.  As  he  entertained  a  moit 
cordial  esteem  for  the  regent,  that  event  made  a  deep  impres¬ 
sion  on  his  mind,  especially  when  he  remembered  that  he  had 
induced  him  to  pardon  the  man  who  became  his  murderer. 
The  sorrow  that  he  felt  on  this  occasion,  with  the  succeeding 
confusions,  brought  on  an  apoplectic  stroke.  To  the  di»p« 
pointment  of  his  enemies,  who  thought  the  disease  fatal,  he  re* 
covered  so  far  as  to  he  able  to  preach  on  Sundays.  A  quarrel, in 
which  he  was  involved,  with  Kirkcaldy  of  Grange,  and  in  which, 
though  debilitated  with  age  and  infirmity,  he  discovered  the  ar¬ 
dour  of  his  early  days,  obliged  him  to  leave  Edinburgh,  where 
his  life  was  in  danger.  He  took  refuge  in  St,  Andrews,  the 
scene  of  his  first  labours.  'Hie  violence  of  the  factions  engaged 
him  in  perpetual  contests  ;  hut  though  not  able  to  walk  to  the 
pulpit  without  assistance,  lie  continued  to  preach.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  description  of  his  appearance  at  this  lime  is  very  inter¬ 
esting. 

•  Of  all  the  iKnefiis  I  haid  ib.n  year  [1571]*  was  the  coming  of  that 
mailt  notable  profet  and  apostle  of  our  nation,  Mr  Jhone  Knox,  to  St  An¬ 
drews,  who,  be  the  faction  of  the  queen  occupcing  the  castell  and  town  of 
Edinbrugh,  was  rompellit  to  remove  ihcrefra,  with  a  number  of  the  belt* 
and  chusit  to  conic  to  St  Andrews.  I  heard  him  tcache  there  thepropbt* 
ciri  of  D.inicI,  that  simmer,  and  the  wintar  following.  I  haid  my  pen  wd 
my  iitlc  buike.  and  tuk  away  sic  things  as  1  could  comprehend.  In  dv 
opening  up  of  his  text,  he  was  modcrat  the  space  of  an  half  hourt;  ^ 
when  he  cnterii  rn  application,  1k'  made  me  so  to  grrwt  nnd  tremble,  thr. 
1  could  not  haid  a  pen  to  wryi, — He  was  very  wcik.  I  saw  him,  er^ 
day  of  his  oocirine,  go  huHf  and  with  a  furring  of  maiticks  ab^®* 
neck,  a  htaflc  in  the  an  hand,  and  gud  godlie  Richart  Ballanden,  hb 
vand,  haldin  up  the  ulhcr  oxter ^  from  the  abbey  to  the  psrish  kirk,  aodi  ^ 
fhc  wid  Richart,  and  another  servant,  lifted  up  to  the  pulpit,  wharbcb^ 
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hovittoifnni  at  his  first  entrie  ;  hot,  er  he  haid  done  with  his  sermone,  he 
VIS  sa  active  and  vigorous,  that  he  was  lyk  to  ding  the  pulpit  in  blade,  and 
lie  out  of  it’,  p.  351. 

The  reformer’s  infirmities  grew  so  fast  upon  him,  that  it  wa$ 
likely,  lie  would  etui  his  days  at  St.  Andrews.  But  as  the  city 
of  Edinburgh  was  abandoned  by  the  queen’s  faction,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  that  city  in  compliance  with  an  urgent  invitation  of 
the  citizens,  lie  had  the  misfortune  to  hear  of  the  massacre 
of  the  French  Protestants,  and  though  he  was  obliged  to  be 
conveyed  to  the  pulpit,  he  inveighed  with  his  usual  vehemence 
i;taiiist  the  authors  of  those  horrid  murders.  Among  the  last 
public  acts  of  his  life,  was  assisting  at  tlie  installation  of  his 
luccessor.  He  expired  the  24th  oi  November,  1672. 

.Mr.  M‘Crie  has  drawn  the  cbaracUr  of  the  Reformer  with 
p^eatcarc  ;  but  though  the  colouring  be  very  favourable,  tlte 
whole  seems  to  be  agreeable  to  the  events  that  have  been  de¬ 
tailed.  It  is  too  long  for  insertion.  Knox  was  of  a  small  sta¬ 
ture,  and  a  weakly  habit  of  body. 

To  illustrate,  or  confirm,  the  facts  and  reflections  of  the  nar¬ 
rative,  Mr.  M‘Crit  has  added  a  large  mass  of  notes,  historical, 
theological,  and  critical,  which,  while  they  display  the  indus- 
irj',  good  sense,  courage,  and  acuteness iof  tlie  author,  cannot 
ii\\  to  gratify  and  instruct  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  his* 
tor}-  of  the  reformation.  Of  these  dissertations,  vve  have  not 
space  left  to  notice  even  the  contents.  Notes  A.  and  DIX 
contain  a  curious  account  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  Greek 
*nd  Hebrew  learning  in  Scotland,  during  the  sixteenth  century. 
Nothing  can  more  elTectually  expose  the  absurdity  of  those 
tifclaiiners  who  flourish  on  the  ‘  undistinguishing  ignorance* 
ind  worse  than  Mahometan  barbarism  of  the  Scots  reformers. 
Note  Y.  cflVctually  corrects  the  exaggerated  accounts  tliat  have 
l>ccn  given  of  *  the  pitiful  devastation,’  committed  by  the  re¬ 
formers  on  the  instruments  of  the  Romish  superstition.  Tliougli 
knew  that  the  differeuce  between  the  sentiments  of  theeany 
English,  and  Swiss  Reformers,  as  to  the  worship  and  polity  of 
the  church,  was  far  from  being  so  great  as  is  generally  ima- 
pned  ;  we  were  yet  not  prepared  for  the  large  body  of  evidence 
^niaiiieci  in  note  N.  that  an  almost  entire  uniformity  on  this 
l^cid  subsisted  among  them.  Note  XX.  is  a  very  powerful  viii- 
^licaiion  of  the  regent  Murray.  The  following  reflections, 
wte  OO.  upon  Mr.  Hume’s  account  of  the  genius  and  de¬ 
portment  of  the  first  Scotch  presbyterian  clergy,  are,  we  are 
*^raid,  but  too  well  founded  for  the  sincerity  and  honesty  of 
^l»il  bisioriaii. 

*  The  whole  account  which  Mr.  Hume  has  given  of  the  conduct  of  the 
"rotesunt  clergy  towards  Mary,  from  her  arrival  in  Scotland  until  her  mar- 
with  Darnly,  is  very  remote  from  sober  and  genuine  hiuory.  It  it 
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rather  a  fcitirc  against  the  rofornintion,  which  he  charges  with  rcbellioa* 
the  Presbyterian  church,  whose  genius  he  describes  as  essentially  prodsc* 
live  of  fanaticism  and  vulgarity  ;  and  his  native  country,  the  inhabitants 
which,  without  exception,  he  represents  ns  over-run  with  rusticity,  itraog. 
ers  to  the  arts,  to  civility,  and  the  pleasures  of  conversation. 

*  1  cannot  here  expose  all  his  mistatements  in  the  passage  to  which  1  haif 
referred.  He  keeps  out  of  view  the  fixed*  resolution  of  the  queen  to  re. 
establish  the  Romish  religion,  with  all  the  perils  to  which  the  Protestants 
were  exposed.  He  artbilly  introduces  his  narrative,  by  placing  her  pro. 
clamation  against  altering  the  Protestant  religion  before  the  symptoms  of 
popular  discontent  at  her  setting  up  mass ;  whereas  the  proclamation  wsi 
emitud  after  these,  and  perhaps  would  never  have  appeared,  had  it  not 
been  found  necessary  to  allay  the  apprehensions  of  the  people.  Knox,  28S, 
Keith,  v50l*,  505.  As  a  proof  that  the  preachers  ‘  took  a  pride  in  vilify, 
ing,  even  to  her  face,  this  amiable  princess,'  he  gives  extracts  from  an  ad. 
dress  to  her  by  the  general  assembly,  without  ever  hinting  that  this  wa 
merely  a  draught;  that  every  offensive  expression  was  erased  from  it;  and 
th.at,  when  it  was  presented  by  the  superintendents  of  Lothian  add  Fife,  the 
queen  said,  ‘  Here  are  nwny  fair  words  ;  I  cannot  tell  what  the  hearts  are.* 
Knox,  315.  Mr  H,  goes  on  lo  say  ;  *  The  ringleader  in  all  these  intulu 
on  Majesty,  was  John  Knox. — His  usual  ap|>ellation  for  the  queen,  hm 
Jrtehcl*  This  is  a  mistake.  Neither  in  his  sermons,  nor  in  his  prayen, 
nor  in  convci  s.ition,  did  he  give  this  appellation  to  M.iry,  as  long  at  she 
was  queen  ;  but  always  honouied  her  before  the  people,  us  well  at  in  her 
own  pix'tcncc,  even  when  he  lamented  and  condemned  her  errors.  Afir. 
waids,  indeed,  when  for  her  crimes  (of  which  no  man  was  more  convinetd 
than  Mr.  H.)  she  w.is  removed  from  the  government,  and  he  no  longer  ac* 
knowicdged  her  as  his  sovereign,  he  did  apply  this  name  to  her.  Itiiio 
far  from  being  true,  ih.at  ‘  the  whoje  life  of  Mary  was,  from  the  Jcmcia* 
our  of  these  men,  tilled  with  bitterness  and  sorrow,'  or  that  she  *  wai 
cuibed  in  all  amusements  by  the  absurd  severity  of  these  reformers,*  tlui 
•he  n't.iined  her  *  gaiety  and  ease/  until  by  her  imprudent  marriage  witii 
Darnly,  sb.e  with  her  own  hands  planted  thorus  under  her  pillow ;  wbiif 
the  pre.ichers  were  most  free  in  their  sermons,  she  cnjoy.'d  all  manner  of 
liberty ;  her  m.iss  was  never  taken  from  her ;  she  was  allowed  to  indulge 
her  *  feasting,  finery,  dancing,  balls,  and  whoredom,  tlicir  necessary  *t* 
tendant nor  was  she  ever  interrupted  in  these  amusements,  except  wha 
her  own  husband  deprived  her  of  her  favourite  Italian  fidler,  a  loss  for 
which  she  aftenvaids  took  ample  vengeance.  It  is  difficult  to  concctvr 
how  one  acquainted  with  the  history  of  that  period,  and  the  character  of 
the  queen,  could  impute  tJie  *  errors  of  her  subsequent  conduct*  to  the 
•  harsh  and  preposterous  usage  which  she  met  with*  from  the  rcfbmiert 
Nor  c.in  there  be  a  greater  satire  upon  the  general  character  of  Mary,  (pr^ 
vious  to  her  first  marruge)  than  to  say,  that  ‘she  found  every  moieo* 
reason  to  regret  her  leaving  that  country,  from  whose  manners  she  had,  i* 
her  early  youth,  received  tlic  first  impressions.*  It  is  well  known  thaitl* 
court  .It  which  she  received  her  education  was  most  dissolute ;  and  the  up* 
po  iiion  th.it  she  c.irried  away  the  innocent  {>olish  and  refinement  of  ibtf 
ni.^nntrs,  without  contracting  their  criminal  contagion,  is  not  only  inert, 
dible,  hut  contradicted  by  the  confessions  of  her  friends.  Mcmoirei  ^ 
Castelnau,  augnienica  par  J.  Ic  Labourcur,  Pricur  de  Juvigne,  tom* 
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52S.  A  Bruxelles,  1731.  I  have  no  desire  however  to  dip  into  the  suh-  I 

iecti  oor  to  draw  forth  to  light  facts  unfavourable  to  that  princess  ;  although  | 

the  unwarranted  and  persevering  attacks  which  have  been  made  uj>on  wor-  I 

thy  men,  with  the  view  of  reconciling  the  ‘  future  conduct’  of  Mary,  , 

vith  ‘  the  general  tenor  of  her  character/  would  justify  greater  freedoms 
than  have  bwn  lately  used  in  this  way.' 

«*\Ve  arc  too  apt  to  figure  to  ourselves  the  reformers  of  that  age,  as  per-  f 

soos  of  impolitic  and  inflexible  austerity.’  This  is  the  remark  of  one  who 
VII  much  better  acouainted  w'ith  their  history  than  Mr.  Hume.  I^ord 
Hiiles'  Historical  Mem.  of  the  Provincial  Councils  of  the  Scottish  Clergy,  | 

p  41.  Comp.  Knox,  Historic,  p.  310.  p.  492.’  j 

In  drawing  to  a  close,  we  must  express  our  gratitude  to  Mr.  ^ 

M‘Crieforthe  entertainment  that  we  have  derived  from  his  la¬ 
bours.  We  hope  the  success  of  this  volume,  will  be  such  as  to 
draw  from  him  many  similar  contributions  to  the  honour  of  his  ^ 

countrymen,  and  the  rational  gratification  of  the  public. 

Aft  II.  Trate/s  in  Southern  Africa^  in  the  yeart  1803,  1804,  1805,  ami 
1806.  By  Henry  Lichtenstein,  Doctor  in  Medicine  and  Philosophy, 
and  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the  University  of  Berlin,  Arc.  Tran¬ 
slated  from  the  original  German,  by  Ann  Plumtrce.  4to.  pp.  383, 

Colburn. 

yRAVELS  in  Southern  Africa,  have, since  the  days  of  Sparr- 
man,  been  in  general  such  profitable  speculations,  that  it  is 
DO  matter  of  surprise  tliat  a  gentleman  like  Professor  Lichten- 
steiu,  who  has  also  seen  the  cliameleon,  ‘  and  surely  otight  to  ‘ 

know/  should,  upon  his  return  to  the  academic  elbow  chair,  de¬ 
termine  to  edify  the  Prussian  public  with  a  volume  or  two  upon 
the  subject.  The  thought  would  be  quite  nntiirul  and  the 
success  indubitable ;  for  circulating  libraries  are  as  common  f 

in  Prussia  as  in  England,  and  books  of  travels  are  e(|unlly  ad-  , 

mined  into  those  of  both  countries  on  the  credit  of  their  titles.  ’ 

But  Professor  Lichtenstein  aspires  higher, — ‘  it  was  not  to  Prus¬ 
sian, — it  was  not  to  German,  or  even  to  European  readers 
alone  that  1  wished  to  address  myself ;  I  had  equally  in  view 
the  rendering  my  labours  useful  to  citizens  oi  Africa,  and  to 
future  travellers  in  the  southern  parts  of  tliat  viist  peninsula,’— > 
such  travellers,  we  presume,  who  were  neither  European  rea¬ 
ders  nor  citizens  ot  Africa.  Mr.  Henry  Lichtenstein  accord-  j 

ingly  falls  to  work  with  true  German  industry,  to  ran-  [ 

sack  every  quarter,  in  search  of  materials,  and  to  lay  them  j 

*’•1  faithfully  before  his  readers,  that  they  may  be  euahled  to  * 

form  tiieir  own  opinions  oii  the  subject.  I iis  plan  is  already  i 

formed,  and  though  he  declares  that  ‘  it  is  impossible  to  de¬ 
cide  whether  it  will  be  possible  to  compress  the  remainder  into  ' 

one  volume,’  it  appears  to  us  that,  if  he  proceed  on  the  samn 
»oale  upon  which  he  has  begun,  Professor  Lichtenstein’s  traveU 
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in  South  Africa,  will  emulate,  in  magnitude,  the  Transaction! 
of  the  Koval  Society.  Three  parts  of  his  first  jouruev  arc 
here  presented  to  tlie  public,  hut  six  more  are  in  resene, 
^Vhen  these  shall  have  been  dispatched,  the  *  remainder  of  tlie 
work  will  be  devotird  to  a  systematic  description  of  southern 
Africa,  from  Cape  Agulhas  to  the  disirici  of  the  Steinhock^ 
the  tr(^j>»c  of  Capricorn,)  including  all  such  obser- 
vatio»'s  ns  Mr.  Liclitensiein  has  reserved  ‘  in  order  to  avoid 
splitting  uj)on  the  same  rock  as  his  predecessors,  and  inier- 
rupiitig  too  often  the  course  of  the  narrative,* — and  which  hit 
readers,  we  are  confidont,  after  this  description,  will  be  cu- 
rious  to  see.  Here  he  purposes  correctitjg  ‘  whatever  hts 
been  erroneously  represented  by  other  writers  and  in  order 
to  perform  all  this  with  philosophic  and  systematic  accnracy, 

‘  ili('  mail  rials  will  be  divided  into  nine  parts,*  besides  an  in¬ 
troduction,  containing  ‘  a  list  of  all  the  works  that  have  hither¬ 
to  appeared  upon  Sontfi  Africa,  with  strictures  upon  eachl* 
'Mie  first  part  will  comprehend,  1st,  a  general  view  of  the  coun. 
try,  and  of  the  origin  of  its  population  ;  2d,  an  examination 
into  the  climato,  the  aspect  of  itie  countrv,  the  properties  of 
the  veg*  table  kingdom,  the  gtnej'al  character  of  the  animal 
Xi'orld  ;  3d,  an  ample  account  of  the  human  race,  &c.  &c.  The 
second  pan — l)ut  we  will  not  anticipate  future  evils;  when 
lhi*\  arrive,  we  hope,  to  be  prepared  to  meet  them, 

T  his  prospectus  will  he  acknowledged  to  convey  no  mean 
idea  of  the  I’rofessor’s  resolution  and  perseverance  as  a  writer, 
hut  perhaps  other  qualifications  will  be  required  of  him  as  a 
traveller.  Me  appears,  indeed,*  a  successful  imitator  of  his 
predecessors;  like  Bruce  he  administers  jalaps  and  liquor 
anodynus ;  like  Vailland,  he  admires  the  African  beauties, 
collects  rhinoceros’s  skulls,  and  pins  beetles  ;  and  like 
Barrow,  deals  largely  in  sage  refiectious.  But  the  greatest 
object  of  his  desire  is,  *  that  the  reader  may  lake  tlic  work 
into  his  hand  with  the  firmest  reliance  upon  his  veracity,’  and 
he  rests  liis  highest  claim  to  public  favour  upon  the  ‘  care,  and 
strict  regard  to  truth,’  with  which  it  has  been  compiled.  W® 
are  rcaily  to  give  Mr.  Liehtenstein  credit  for  his  good  inten¬ 
tions,  but  be  ought  to  have  been  aware  that  the  ih’sire  to  write 
the  truth  does  not  preclude  the  possibility  of  error,  nor  the 
wish  to  describe  w'iili  accuracy,  imply  ahiliiics  for  tlie 
formancc.  His  work  is  certainly  duller  than  those  ol  liu 
predecessors  ;  if  it  be  found  that  this  is  solely  owing  to  tbc 
ivani  of  meretricious  oruainent,  and  the  cmbellishmenis  of  fic¬ 
tion,  lot  tlie  Professor  receive  the  first  meed  of  praise  for  re¬ 
jecting  the  tinsel  ;  but  we  must  he  better  convinced  of  b» 
intaliitiility  than  is  at  present  the  case,  before  we  can  implicub 
believe  that  no  observations  of  Vaillant  arc  true  but  siicb 
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\lr.  Lichtenstein’s  experience  have  conhrined,  and  that  Mr. 
Darro^f  is  uniformly  mistaken  when  his  opinions  do  not  coin¬ 
cide  with  those  of  the  German  Professor.  Some  advantages 
car  author  certainly  possessed;  from  the  manner  in  which  he 
ns  enabled  to  nroseente  his  inquiries  ;  and  his  prepossessions 
in  favour  of  tlic  Dutch  governnaent,  under  the  protection 
of  which  his  excursions  were  made,  will  serve  as  a  counterpoise 
to  the  prejudices  of  other  travellers,  whom  we  would  gladly 
juspcctof  representing  the  manners  of  the  Dutch  colotdsts 
more  unfavourably  than  they  deserve. 

On  the  restoration  of  the  Cape  to  the  Dutch  Government  at 
(be  peace  of  Amiens,  Mr«  J.  A.  dc  Miss  was  appointed  by  the 
dtfites  to  receive  the  colony  from  the  hands  of  the  English, 
and  to  instal  Governor  Janssen  into  his  odice.  Mr.  Lichten¬ 
stein  embarked  in  the  train  of  the  latter,  and  arrived  at  the 
Cape  in  December,  1802.  Governor  Janssen  in  the  en¬ 
duing  spring,  made  a  journey  into  the  interior,  of  which 
an  acrounl  is  given  in  the  third  part  of  the  present  volume, 
but  WuS  obliged  to  return  a  distance  of  400  FInglish  miles 
(not  850,  as  the  translator  calculates  from  a  supposition 
ihtt  a  German  mile  is  equivalent  to  ‘  an  hour’]  in  ten  days, 
on  account  of  the  renewal  of  hostilities.  Mr.  Lichtenstein’s 
hrst  journey  was  however  performed  in  the  suite  of  the 
Commissary  General,  Mr,  dc  Miss,  and  commenced  in  Oc¬ 
tober.  Lovers  of  adventure  will  find  their  hopes  of  grati¬ 
fication  considerably  abated,  by  the  detailed  account  of  the 
preparations  for  this  journey,  which  savour  more  of  oriental 
magnibcence  than  hazardous  enterprise.  The  company  was 
composed  of  the  Commissary  General,  his  son,  and  nine  other 
gentlemen,  two  ladies  and  their  female  attendants,  a  corporal, 
tiicl  seven  dragoons,  a  serjeant  of  infantry,  a  French  hom- 
playcr,  twelve  Hottentots,  four  slaves,  and  a  courier.  The 
cavalcade  of  twenty-five  horsemen,  was  attended  hy  six  wag¬ 
gons,  with  tents,  provisions,  utensils  for  cooking,  and  for  en¬ 
joying  what  was  cooked,  fire-arms,  ammunition,  &c.  &c. 
The  Governor  and  all  the  principal  civil  and  military  officers 
of  the  garrison  attended  the  Commissary  out  of  the  town,  and 
*  salute  of  twenty-one  cannon  proclaimcil  his  departure  to  the 
inhabitants!  Civil  as  the  human  species  appear  to  have  been, 
the  mosquitos  were  as  rude  as  in  other  countries,  and,  in  de¬ 
spite  of  the  gausc  veils  of  the  travellers,  annoyed  them  ex* 
finely.  Their  route  lay  through  the  western  and  northern 
parts  ot  the  colony.  After  having  passed  the  Groene  Kloof, 
they  were  gratified  at  the  Uylekraal  hy  an  exhibition  which 
•ould  have  equally  mortified  the  vanity  of  some  of  the  noble 
tnembers  of  the  four-in-hand  club. 
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<  As  there  was  yet  some  time  remaining  before  the  hour  of  rctiriog  tt  H 
rest,  Lnuhschrr  brought  out  a  light  waggon,  to  which  he  harnessed^  I 
horses,  and  taking  the  reins  with  one  hand  and  his  long  whip  with  the  H 
other,  drove  our  ladies  and  a  part  of  Ihc  company  (the  rest  following  oa  I 
horseback)  in  an  hour  to  the  Teefontein.  All  the  address  of  our  Luio»  I 
p'an  waggon  drivers  vanishes  entirely  before  the  very  superior  dcxteriuii 
this  way  shewn  by  the  Africans.  In  a  very  brisk  trot,  or  even  in  agiBo^ 
they  arc  perfect  masters  of  eight  horses,  and  if  the  road  be  indifferent  they 
avoid  witn  the  utmost  skill  every  hole  and  every  stone.  With  horsei  u 
with  oxen,  the  long  whip  serves  not  only  to  regulate  the  pace  of  the  aai. 
mals,  but  to  keep  them  all  in  a  strait  line  ;  if  any  one  inclines  ever  o 
little  from  it,  a  touch  from  the  whip  puts  him  immediately  into  his  pbee 
again.  Laubscher  gave  us  a  singular  proof  of  his  dexterity  in  using  hit 
whip,  for  while  we  were  in  full  trot  he  saw  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
road  on  a  ploughed  land,  a  bird  which  had  alighed  uj>on  the  gro^, 
when  giving  the  whip  a  flourish,  he  struck  the  bird  instantly,  and  killed 
it  upon  the  spot.  His  talents  in  driving  astonished  us  so  much  the  more, 
as  he  took  the  whole  managemeot  upon  himself,  nor  had  any  asiiitaoce 
from  the  slave  who  usually  sits  by  the  dr  iver,  and  holds  the  reins,  whlc  • 
he  only  touches  them  when  he  wants  to  guide  tire  horses  to  tire  one  side 
or  the  other:  the  sharpest  corners  arc  turned  in  this  way  at  full  trot 
This  dexterity  is  so  universal  that  the  people  seemed  surpnsed  at  our  ice* 
ing  any  thing  in  it  to  admire.*  p.  30. 

Proceeding  to  Saldunlia  Hay  our  author  inveighs  very  bit¬ 
terly  against  Mr.  Barrow’s  map,  which  he  declares  he  seldom 
iounJ  ol  any  use,  Graatf  Rcvneit  atul  Algoa  Bay,  among  other  | 
errors,  being  laid  down  a  vvliole  iltjgree  tot)  far  eastward,  and  | 
Saldanlia  Bay  loo  far  south.  W'e  must  lire  more  regret  that 
the  t  iliioi  of  the  present  iranslalion  has  not  been  able  to  fur* 
jrish  liiO  public  with  a  copy  of  the  Professor’s  map,  owing,  tt 
is  stated,  to  the  original  not  having  been  received  in  time 
from  the  Continent.  Mr.  Burrow  has  blamed  the  Dutch  Go¬ 
vernment  for  leaving  so  excellent  a  situation  unimproved,  but 
our  Professor  finds  means  to  answer  him  by  a  singular  argu¬ 
ment.  *  For  whom,’  he  asks,  ‘  would  these  enormous  ex¬ 
penses  be  incurred  ?  only  for  ilie  Knglish,  who,  at  the  break*  I 
mg  out  of  every  new  war,  would  probably  he  seized  with  then 
usual  longing  again  to  possess  themselves  of  this  seltlcmont. 
'Phe  Berg  being  the  only  river  within  the  boundaries  oi 
the  colony  in  whicii  the  hippopotamus  is  found,  the  Cornmn- 
sary  General  gave  permission  for  a  hunt,  (an  amusement  pro¬ 
hibited  under  a  severe  penalty),  with  the  express  stipnlsti^ 
that  only  one  of  these  animals  sliould  he  killed  *,  the  skin,  tbc 
skeleton,  and  the  principal  entrails,  were  lobe  carefully prj* 
pared,  and  dispatched  to  the  Cape  Town;  but  unfortunately 
tbc  creature  was  deprived  of  the  intonded  honour,  by  the  ictki* 
ness  of  all  the  boats  in  the  district. 

•  \Vc  were  therefore  obliged  to  be  conteoted  with  cxaminlog  the  tnff* 
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the  animal  had  left  upon  the  shore  t  the  impreislon  of  the  loot  wai 
g  Urge  as  an  ordinary  sized  trencher,  and  in  the  mud  close  on  the  shore, 
gbfre  the  creature  had  sunk  deeper,  between  the  marks  of  the  feet  was 
pUioly  to  be  discerned  a  furrow  made  by  the  large  protuberant  belly/  p.  50. 

On  passing  the  Pikenier’s  Kloof,  Mr.  Lichtenstein  de¬ 
scribes  the  exertions  of  the  oxen  in  drawing  the  loadeil  wag- 
irons  on  these  precipitous  roads.  The  barbarities  deserib- 
eil  by  Mr.  Harrow,  as  practised  by  the  drivers  in  similar  ctner- 
^ncies,  arc,  we  do  not  doubt,  too  deeply  impressed  on  the 
memories  of  such  of  his  readers  as  possess  any  feelings  of  iiu- 
miniiy  to  render  it  necessary  to  retrace  the  horrid  picture. 
Our  autiior  denies  the  veracity  of  his  account  in  the  most  ex¬ 
plicit  terms. 

*  It  is  however  wronging  the  Africans  much,  how  rough  soever  their 
runners  may  be,  to  assert,  as  Mr.  Barrow  does,  that  they  delight  in  such 
birbarity ;  but  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  here  to  controvert  what  this 
writer  says,  since  his  own  assertions  contradict  themselves.  Who  can 
believe,  (ox  example,  that  a  wound  of  seven  inches  long  and  two  inches 
^p,  and  such  he  affirms  are  made  by  these  barbarous  peasants  in  goading 
00  their  cattle,  could  be  healed  in  three  days :  it  is  impossible  for  such  a 
vouod  to  be  healed  in  so  short  a  time.  But  on  this  subject  I  must  beg 
bve  to  contradict  him,  for  I  can  safely  affirm  that  I  never  saw  an  ox 
with  tears  of  goads,  which  he  asserts  to  have  seen  in  such  abundance. 
The  colonists  indeed  shudder  at  the  thoughts  of  misusing  the  poor  animals 
la  such  a  way,  and  I  never  met  with  but  one  who  remembered  having  been 
yoder  the  necessity  of  using  an  iron  goad  to  get  the  oxen  on.’  p.  6(>. 

These  contradictory  assertions,  we  submit  to  our  reader* 
as  we  find  them,  who  will  most  probably  suspect  that  truth  lit** 
somewhere  between  both  ;  unless  indeed  the  manners  of  the 
boors  siioiild  have  undergone  a  remarkable  degree  of  improve¬ 
ment  ill  the  short  interval  which  liad  efapsed  since  oiir  coun¬ 
tryman  visited  them.  The  encomiums  which  ilie  Professor 
passes  on  the  cultivation,  good-breeding,  and  civility  of  the 
colonists,  would  almost  induce  a  suspicion  that  such  a  meta¬ 
morphosis  had  taken  place.  To  say  that  Mr.  B sorrow, 
tnd  Mr.  Liclitenstcin  judged  by  the  standards  which  they  had 
formed  in  their  respective  countries  would  he  olfering  the 
Prussian  beau  monde  an  undeserved  insult ;  we  rather  guess 
that  Mr.  Barrow  wrote  as  a  reviewer  and  Mr.  Lichtenstein  as 
in  advertiser. 

After  leaving  the  Elephant’s  river  part  of  the  company  met 
^'itli  what  must  pass  for  an  adventure  in  default  of  combats 
'*ith  lions  or  rol)hers,  it  amounted  however  to  no  more  than 
being  obliged  to  spend  a  night  in  the  open  air,  in  consequence 
nfha\ii)g  strayed  from  their  baggage-waggons  The  ladies 
of  course  were  much  fatigued,  but  siiocred  no  further  incon¬ 
venience  ;  though  they  had  slept  in  a  situation  where  black  scoj- 
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abounded,  one  of  which  had  occasioned  the  death  of  a 
Hottentot  girl  some  months  before.  In  the  little  HogfreteM 
some  Bosjesnians  wailed  upon  the  Commissary  General, 
our  author’s  description  of  them  confirms  the  accounts  of  for¬ 
mer  travellers  with  respect  to  their  abject  condition ; 
he  positively  asserts  that  this  nation  is  a  diNtinct  peopit, 
with  a  peculiar  language,  wholly  unintelligible  to  tlie  Hal» 
teutots. 

•  They  were  icarccly  four  feet  hi^jh  :  the  colour  of  their  skin  was  ooiy 
discernible  in  particular  places ;  a  thick  coat  of  grease  and  dirt  covmd 
their  faces  and  meagre  limbs  like  a  rind.  Under  the  eyes,  where  the 
smoke  of  the  fires  by  which  they  delight  to  sit,  had  somewhat  melted  the 
grease,  was  .i  little  spot  qu»te  clean,  by  which  the  proper  yellow  hue  of  the 
skin  could  be  seen.  A  wild,  shy,  suspicious  eye,  and  crafty  expressioa  of 
countenance,  forms  above  all  things,  a  striking  contrast  In  the  D^sjesnua 
witli  the  frank,  open  physiognomy  of  the  Hottentot.  The  uniTcrially 
distinguishing  features  of  the  Hottentot,  the  broad  flat  nose,  and  the  lira 
prominent  cheek-bones,  arc,  from  tlie  leanness  of  the  Bosjesman,  douuy 
remarkable.  Their  figure,  though  small,  is  not  ill  proportioned,  and  they 
would  not  be  ugly  if  they  had  more  flesh  ;  but  the  withered  tliigh,  the 
large  knee-lK)ne,  and  thin  leg,  arc  very  far  from  handsome.  Yet  ihcmn 
may  b<*  called  handsome  in  comparison  with  the  women.’  p.  117. 

•  The  c!o?thing  of  our  visitors  consisted  only  of  a  sheep- skin  worn  over 
their  shoulders  as  a  sort  of  mantle,  with  the  woolly  side  inwards,  and  tied 
round  the  neck  with  a  leather  thong.  On  their  heads  they  had  greaiy 
leather  caps,  ornamented  with  glass  beads  of  a  great  variety  of  coloan ; 
they  had  stiings  of  the  same  bc*ad8  round  their  necks,  and  round  their 
wrists  were  broad  bracelets  of  iron  and  copper.  The  middle  part  of  thdr 
bodies  were  (wasj  covered  with  the  skin  of  a  jackall,  fastened  round  them 
with  a  thong  of  leather,  end  they  had  sandals  of  ox-leather  bound  round 
ihcir  feet.  They  had  each  a  small  leather  bag  hanging  on  their  arms,  is 
which  tliey  carried  their  previsions,  with  some  tobacco,  and  a  reed  whid 
sciircd  as  a  pipe.’  p.  1 18. 

From  tlic  BoggcveKl  our  travellers  proce  eded  across  the 
great  Karoo,  a  vast  barren  district  between  the  two  chains  of 
mountains  which  cross  the  southern  part  of  the  liefnia,  in  » 
direction  parallel  to  the  equator.  In  the  centre  there  tft 
some  hills  of  slate,  but  no  oilier  considerable  emineiiccs.  The 
soil  is  thin  and  imprcgr.ated  with  iron.  During  the  rainy^* 
son  and  immediately  after,  it  is  one  continued  garden  of 
llowers,  when  parched  by  the  drought  of  suiup'cr,  de\oul  of 
almost  every  trace  of  vegetation.  On  the  west,  the  Schurf* 
deberge,  an  impending  wall  of  rock,  runs  in  a  direction  froo 
north  to  south  tor  some  miles,  and  is  crossed  by  a  chasm  fi^ 
or  six  hundred  feet  wide,  affording  a  passage  for  the  rolA 
At  Hoodezand  the  company  look  permanent  lodgings,  inirod* 
iug  to  slay  tliere  till  iutell^ence  arrive<l  from  the  Cane 
respecting  the  |>olttical  affairi  of  Europe,  and  Mr.  Licutenstfli 
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jsiproves  ths  pause  to  close  the  first  part  of  liis  narrative  and 
the  second.  The  Professor  is  mightily  ofTendotl  at  the 
Hitfotry  of  the  inhahitants  of  Roodezand,  hut  we  are  inclined 
lojuspeci  that  his  ideas  on  religious  siihjects  are  neither  very 
learner  very  correct.  His  indignation  rises  to  a  higher  degree 
than  miglit  have  been  expected  from  his  professions  of  libcr- 
:lHV«nil  candour,  at  the  ‘  ignoratil,  illitcM ate  clergyman,  with. 
iHiuny  of  the  true  dignity  of  the  clerical  character,  who  with 
icaniingi  affected  humility,  preached  the  iloctrine  of  every 
ine  devoting  himself  entirely  to  the  salvation  of  his  own  soul.’ 
Sow,  though  the  l^rofcssor  may  havt?  found  objects  in  the  wide 
circle  of  his  extensive  knowlctlge  far  more  worthy  of  attention 
than  such  a  paltry  consideration,  yet  we  cannot  agree  with 
him  that  this  narrow  minded  pursuit  is  ‘  a  doctrine  not  only 
tiesiructivc  of  all  social  affection  but  even  of  all  attention  to 
;bc necessary  occupations  of  life;*  that  it  is  ‘  the  offspring  of 
»!oth  anil  ignorance,*  till  he  has  made  it  apjiear  that  a  perform- 
jnee  of  the  duties  towards  our  neighbour  and  ourselves  forms 
no  part  of  the  means  to  be  employed,  or  intnrally  attending 
the  search  after  salvation.  Keither  do  we  believe  that  it  ivas 
owing  to  too  sedulous  attention  to  this  object  that  the  minis¬ 
ter  in  question  seduced  a  young  woman  of  bis  ffoek,  and  was 
obliged  to  rty  to  Ceylon.  With  respect  to  the  doctrine  ‘  that 
if  a  man  is  only  witli  a  true,  humble,  broken,  and  contrite 
heart,  convinced  of  bis  sinfulness,  it  is  no  inalier  bow  great 
may  have  been  the  sins  be  has  cuinmilted,  he  i*^  certain  of  bc- 
ingsaved  Mr.  Lichtenstein  is  wrong  in  snjiposing  that  it  was 
invented  hy  the  bigoted  missionary,  tfiougii  he  may  not  have 
met  with  it  in  Herlin  ;  hut  he  is  correct  in  terming  it  ‘  a  very 
convenient  one  indeed  an  old  author,  whom  ho  has  proba¬ 
bly  not  met  with,  for  we  do  not  find  his  works  noticed  in  the 
catalogue  of  hooks  which  the  Professor  took  with  him,  mode 
the  same  observation  ‘  it  is  a  faithful  saying,  and  worthy  of  all 
tccepiation.’  • 

A  waterfall  on  the  little  Berg  river  engaged  our  authoPa 
wtention,  it  was  ‘  between  eighty  and  ninety  feet  high,  and 
l>«tween  thirty  and  forty  broad,’  but  un  fort  in  lately  happened 
tobe— drv.  In  his  progress  he  appears  to  have  been  as  much 
pestered  hy  the  ‘  swarm  of  idle  missionaries,*  as  he  was  on 
setting  out  by  the  mosquitos.  However  he  reached  the 
^rui  spring  in  the  liraini  Valley  without  material  injury  ;  wc 
ttanicribe  his  account  of  the  spot,  though  some  passages  give 
an  opinion  of  his  acquirements  in  natural  philosophy, 
•J^ccely  more  favourable  than  what  wc  have  formed  oi  his 
ontological  learning. 

*  Thii  ipring  has  betrn  hitherto  little  visited  by  travellers,  yet  it  is  an 
well  'W'orlhy  Uicir  curiosity.  It  rises  at  the  foot  of  a  high  hill,  from 
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1  baton  which  contains  forty  square  feet.  The  bubbling  ip  of  the 
the  fapour  rising  from  it,  and  the  spray  blown  about  with  any  coniiden! 
ble  breeze,  gives  this  bason  a  strong  resemblance  to  an  immense 
kettle.  By  the  side  it  flows  into  a  canal,  which  it  furnishes  with  nort 
than  four  hogsheads  of  water  in  a  minute  t  the  supply  of  water, 
the  eery  source,  is  sufficient  to  turn  a  mill ;  the  heat  is  180^  by  Fihni* 
beit.  The  water  is  clear,  tasteless,  and  has  no  colour  :  it  flows  in  aaequi 
•quantity  the  whole  year.  The  bottom  of  the  bason  is  covered  withoKl; 
it  is  enclosed  round  with  granite  stone,  and  directly  above  the  water,  brgin 
a  strong  layer  of  argile.  The  vegetation  is  here  particularly  luxunnt} 
the  margin  of  the  bason  is  fringed  round  with  thick  bushes  of  the  fritbet 
green,  and  but  a  few  paces  from  it,  some  poplais  that  were  planted  beoft 
in  a  very  short  time  large  trees.  FaJtd  plants  and  leaves  held  in  tkewstn 
a  few  moments  are  perfectly  revived :  eggs  will  not  harden  in  it,  thosh, 
from  the  degree  of  heat  in  the  water  this  might  be  expected.  None  of 
mineral  acids  that  1  had  with  me  occasion  the  least  trouble  or  fcrmeotatioi 
in  it,  and,ihe  vapour  that  rose  from  the  bason  seemed  like  the  gat  of  fm 
coal.  (?)  ^  water  well  closed  tip,  which  1  carried  away  wid 

me  for  further  examination,  had  purified  itself  (of  what  ?}  entirely  in  fbv 
days.*  p.  1  i9. 

I'he  company  next  bent  tlieir  course  to  Ravian’s  Kloof,  i 
seltlemtMit  of  the  Missionaries  of  the  United  Brethren,  ire- 
religions  society,  us  the  translator  informs  us  in  a  note,  ^  whose 
principles  approach  nearly  to  those  of  the  Quakers,  and  which 
was  founded  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  by  a  Count  Zin* 
zeiulorf,  of  llcrrcnhut,  a  tcu  n  in  the  Upper  Lusatia.*  If  we 
are  correctly  informed  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  the  United 
Brethren  is  conformable  to  the  Augshnrgh  confession,  which 
approaches  muclrnearcr  the  thirty-nine  articles  of  our  tiu* 
hlishcd  Church,  than  the  icirets  of  the  Quakers,  and  we  \em 
from  Crantz’s  history,  that  emiorants  of  the  ancient  Monriu 
Church  founded  a  settlement  called  llcrrenhut,  on  the  estate 
of  Count  Zinzendorf  who  afterwards  joined  their  society. 
George  Schmidt  the  founder  of  the  mission  among  the  Hot* 
teuMns,  remained  in  Africa  from  1737  to  1744,  when  increuinf 
dilficulties  compelled  him  to  leave  his  little  conjjregation,  and 
return  to  Europe  ;  nor  could  the  Dntcii  East  India  company  be 
persuaded  to  permit  him  to  return.  In  1792,  however,  the 
mission  was  renewed  by  Marsveld,  Kuchnel  and  Scliwin,  aod 
in  1799  their  number  was  cncreased  by  the  arrival  of  two 
more. 

•  Two  hundred  houses  and  huts,  with  gardens  annexed  to  them,  md 
built  in  regular  rows,  give  this  place  the  appearance  of  an  European  villipJ 
t  sight  which  surprised  me  exceedingly,  and  for  the  first  time  brought* 
a  lively  manner  to  my  mind  the  idea  of  my  native  country.  ExcciWI 
tliis  place,  I  never  saw  any  thing  in  the  whole  colony  bearing  the  k** 
iTsemt-lar.ee  to  a  German  vill.ige. 

*  The  five  Brethren,  with  their  wives,  received  us  at  the  door  of  a 
where  they  live  all  together.  One  of  them  made  a  short  speech  W 
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af^r  which,  a  chorus  of  perhaps  a  hundred  Hottentots,  men  and 
,00(0,  ranged  in  two  rows  before  the  door,  the  women  on  the  right 
^  the  men  on  the  left,  sung  a  hymn,  which  was  truly  atfecting  and 
(^‘og  to  die  heart. 

I  Xbe  Hottentots  have  a  strong  feeling  of  music,  and  are  soon  impressed 
fith  the  harmony  of  our  intervals  ;  yet  hitherto  I  had  never  supposed 
40  with  those  thin,  and  often  sharp  female  voices,  and  these  hoarse 
■t'l  voices,  so  much  effect  could  be  produced. 

*  After  we  had  rested  a  short  time  in  the  house,  we  were  carried  to  a 
uhleritreniely  well  set  out,  and  all  prepared  by  the  good  wives  themselves, 
rwry  oncin  her  different. department.  Instead  of  a  prayer  before  the  meal,  tht 
fife  couple  sang  a  verse  of  a  hymn,  and  then  with  the  utmost  cheerfulness, 
iidio  a  style  equally  removed  from  studied  seriousness  and  from  frivolity, 
ewtred  into  conversation  with  us.  This  was  carried  on  in  a  manner  which 
^vfd  10  much  correctness  of  thinking,  and  soundness  of  understanding, 
that  our  good  opinion  of  them  was  increased  at  every  moment :  we  were  so 
•til  ratertained  that  we  did  not  break  up  the  party  till  near  midnight. 

*  The  next  morning  every  different  part  of  the  institution  was  shewn  to 
m;  the  church  in  the  first  place.  It  is  a  simple,  neat  quadrangular  edifice, 
vithm  arc  two  rows  of  benches,  and  a  simple  pulpit;  the  utmost  sim* 
pBcity  is,  indeed,  observable  in  every  part  of  the  building,  but  at  tht 
nmetime  the  due  proportions  are  exceedingly  well  observed,  and  the  wofk* 
lUQsbip  is  extremely  neat.  The  timbers  are  all  of  sumach  wood,  tht 
TcUow  tint  and  polish  of  which  gives  a  sort  of  simple  elegance  to  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  whole. 

'  The  garden  is  two  hundred  paces  long,  and  about  a  hundred  and  fifty 
broad ;  it  is  well  stored  with  all  kinds  of  kitchen  vegetables  and  pulse,  and 
istenected  all  over  with  little  channels,  by  which  it  is  constantly  well 
vatrrfd.  Brother  Schwin,  who  is  an  excellent  gardener,  has  the  manage* 
Kot  ot  it.  The  church -yard  is  directly  behind  it,  and  is  laid  out  exactly 
h  the  manner  of  the  Herrenhuters  in  Germany:  a  walk  divides  it  in  two, 
M  the  right  hand  of  which  lie  the  men,  on  the  left  the  women.  The  gravea 
bilow  each  other  in  regular  rows,  and  the  utmost  care  is  taken  of  them. 

*  A  house  is  appropriated  to  the  manufacture  of  knives,  of  which  Kuhoel 
iitbe  director,  and  which  liegins  already  to  be  very  profitable.  Four  Hot- 
Mtou  were  employed  in  it,  who,  when  first  they  began  learning  had  no 
psy ;  they  arc  now  paid  wages  by  the  day,  and  when  they  are  perfect  in 
^  work  are  to  be  paid  by  the  piece.  The  knives  are  strong  and  well 

and  are  much  sought  after  at  the  Cape  Town  tliough  they  are 

detr. 

*  Marsveld  is  the  miller,  and  has  built  a  water-mill  after  the  European 
^socr,  in  which  he  grinds  not  only  all  the  corn  for  the  household  and 
Hottentots,  but  a  great  deal  for  the  neighbouring  colonists. 

*  But  in  order  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  worth  of  these  excellent  men, 

manner  of  conducting  themselves  towards  the  Hottentots  must  be 
;  the  mildness,  yet  dignity  witli  which  they  instruct  them,  and  the 
which  has  already  been  produced  in  improving  the  condition  of  tbeir 
^ivilized  brethren  is  truly  admirable.  It  is  the  more  astonishing,  since 
w  has  been  accomplished  by  persuasion  and  exhortation,  no  violence,  or 
^  harshness,  has  ever  been  employed.  No  other  punishment  is  koown^but 
prohibited  from  aitcoding  divine  service,  or  being  banished  the  society ; 
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but  it  ii  very  rarely  that  tliey  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  these 
only  when  repeated  exhortations  and  remonstrances  have  failed,  andjadetoj 
neil  perverscnesvss  of  disposition  appears,  which  cannot  otherwise  be  sobd^d 
The  higlieit  reward  of  indiistiy,  and  good-behaviour,  is  to  be 
and  received  into  the  society.  Of  this,  however,  they  are  so  ipariog^tb 
the  whole  number  of  the  baptised  scarcely  yet  amcunti  to  fifty.  •  y, 
the  most  distinguished  among  tliese,  the  still  higher  honours  are  griM^ 
of  bting  appointed  to  little  oflicea  in  the  church,  such  as  eldenaki 
deacons. f  The  latter  are  also,  very  naturally,  from  their  diligence  xid 
industry,  in  the  best  circumstances  of  any  of  the  community,  and  Invf 
houses  built  by  themselves,  not  at  all  inferior  to  those  of  the  colonial « 
the  borders.  The  men  are  clothed  like  the  peasants,  in  linen  jackets,  nd 
leather  smalbcloihes,  and  wear  hats ;  the  women  have  woollen  petticoM, 
cotton-jackets,  with  long  sleeves,  and  caps:  the  lower  class  ait  kiO 
clothed  in  skins,  but  they  are  made  to  keep  themselves  and  their  clothis^ 
clean,  and  no  nakedness  is  permitted.’  pp.  153 — 156. 

\Vc  are  happy  to  see  that  the  Professor  has  candour  sof. 
ficient  to  acknowledge  what  the  narratives  of  former  authors 
hns  already  placed  neyond  doubt,  and  to  add  his  testiiiKMiv 
to  tlie  exertions  of  these  missionaries,  though  perhaps  from  the 
consciousness  that  withliolding  his  approbation  could  not  hate 
branded  them  as  bigots,  while  it  might  have  axposed  him  to 
the  accusation  of  prejudice  or  carelessness.  So  great  boa* 
ever,  is  his  hatred  against  missionaries  in  general,  and  so  de¬ 
termined  his  animosity  against  the  absurd  doctrine  of  attending 
entirely  to  the  salvation  of  the  soul,  that  baptism  at  RaviiDs 
Kloof  must  forsooth  be  merely  ‘a  reward  for  industry  and 
good  behaviour,*  and  the  peaceable  missionaries  of  the  Br^ 
ihreii  are  taxed  witli  a  conduct  precisely  the  reverse  of  that 
uhich  they  pursue,  merely  that  Mr.  Lichtenstein  may  enjoy 
the  Billingsgate  luxury  of  abusing  their  fellow-labourers,  of 
other  denominations  as  a  set  of  ‘  idle  vagabonds  and  senselefc 
fanatics.* 


*  How  much  superior  is  such  an  institution  to  those  that  have  been 
tablished  in  other  ptrts  of  Southern  Africa,  by  English  and  Dutch  am* 
niissiomiries.  Wlule  the  Herrenhuters,  wherever  they  have  gone,  hi« 
excited  universal  rcsj>ect,  and  have  endeavoured  to  inspire  a  spirit  of 
industry,  with  a  sense  of  true  religion,  while  they  have  sought  to  nullr 
the  savages  men  before  they  thought  of  making  them  Christians,  the  am* 
tionarics  above-mentioned,  with  few  exceptions,  have  shewn  thcmielfn 
idle  vagabonds,  or  senseless  fanatics,  beginning  their  task  of  convenio* 
by  teaching  the  doctrine  of  tlie  Trinity,  and  baptising  their  discIpleSf 
have  concerned  therosc'lves  little  with  seeking  to  give  them  habits  of ••• 
dustry,  to  inspire  them  witli  the  feelings  of  men  :  they  have  commenesd 


*  In  Uf'cembrr  1810,  thenumher  of  baptised  was  566.  R- 
f  Mr,  L'.ehteutfin  pn>bably  means  the  national  assistants  and  chapel-serta^ 
The  others  of  iltders  and  1). aeons  iu  the  Church  of  the  Brrtiircn,  arc  very  ^ 
frrml.  R. 
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^  the  fup^rstructurc,  without  thinkinj^  of  laying  the  proper  foundation 
u  which  it  was  to  be  supported.  At  all  the  communities  ol  Brethren  over 
whole  earth,  at  the  same  hou  morning  and  evening,  are  united  in 
the  hymn  ap^inted  for  that  day,  •  so  are  they  all  inspired  with 
jfdual  ardour  in  scelcing  to  arrive  at  the  same  goal,  it  is  not  among  them 
men  that  labour  ;  it  is  ilie  united  strength  of  many  thousands  working 
'.djether,  and  the  fruits  of  their  diligence  and  savings  goes  all  into  the 
f^arnon  stock  ;  the  remotest  branch  it  supported  and  nourished  from  the 
pp«  157,  158. 

Whether  Mr.  Lichtenstein  be  guilty  of  intentional  or  un- 
iotentional  falsehood  in  this  represeotation  we  do  not  pretend 
to  determine,  nor  is  it  to  us,  who  have  only  to  deal  with  him 
m  an  author,  of  any  great  importance  ;  but  his  readers  may 
be  led  to  suspect  that  the  superior  success  of  these  missionaries 
\i  owing  to  their  possessing  some  secret  fur  changing  the 
Dinners  and  habits  of  savage  nations  independent  of  the  doc* 
trines  of  revelation — a  sort  of  preparatory  medicine  to  be  ad* 
'jiinistcred  previous  to  the  inoculation  of  Christianity.  Novr 
to  prevent  needless  guesses  and  fruitless  enquiries  on  this 
bead,  wc  are  enabled  to  declare  that  they  actually  possess  no 
other  means  of  making  savages  men,  but  by  making  them 
Christians.  We  have  before  us  a  pamphlet  entitled  *  In¬ 
structions  for  the  members  of  the  Unitas  Fratrum  who  minister 
in  the  Gosjsel  among  the  Heathen,’  from  which  we  select  a 
few  passages  which  will  supersede  the  necessity  of  any  fur¬ 
ther  observations  on  the  Professor’s  assertions. 

‘When  our  brethren  come  to  the  heathen,  they  are  first  of 
ill  to  confess  before  them,  Jesus  Christ,  as  their  Lord  and 
^viour;  yea,  as  God  overall.  This  may  he  done,  if  they, 
in  the  presence  of  the  heathen,  sing  their  songs  of  praise, 
and  pray  unto  Jiiiu  in  simplicity  of  heart.  When  afterwards 
the  brethren  visit  them  in  their  huts  and  tents,  and  sjieak 
friendly  with  them  and  their  children,  they  by  this  means 
obtain  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  them.  Littloklnd- 
nesscs,  by  which  a  pleabing  service  is  done  them,  render 
them  by  degrees  more  confident,  p.  15.  It  is  not  advisable 
that  the  brethren  seek  to  gain  them,  by  making  presents; 
IS  such  practice  may  be  attended  with  bad  consequences,  and 
give  occasion  to  insincerity.  'I'ne  brethren  are  not  advised 

*  No  Midi  regulation  cxiits.  Texts  ol  Scripture  are  annually  appointed  for  every 
is  the  year,  winch  arc  generally  made  u»e  of  in  the  morning  and  evening  da* 
’'itioM.  H. 

t  This  applies  only  to  the  Missionaries,  otherwise  there  is  no  community  of  goods 
Br<rthren.  ** 'I'hc  earnings  and  pro6is  the  Missionaries  are  brought 
^  *10  onr  cash  account;  and  what  it  required  I  .>r  the  whole,  or  wanted  for  in- 
^  liriduals,  \%  taken  from  theiice,  but  it  a  tufficiincy  thould  not  arise  from  this 
maiMgemenl,  the  Board  of  Mis»iont  supplies  what  is  wanted.’*  Instnictioos  to 
■^nariss.  p.  11.  K. 
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^  to  preach  the  qospel  to  the  heathen  by  means  of  an  inter, 

‘  preter.  Such  a  person  generally  understands  no  more  of  tW 
‘  language  than  what  occurs  in  common  life  and  trade,  b«t 

*  tliis  is  not  sufficient,  p.  16.  When  the  brethren  shall  bare 

*  learned  the  language  sufficiently  to  be  understood,  their t<s- 

*  timony  is  to  begin  with  Jesus  Christ — they  set  forth  biiloit 
‘  to  man,  to  be  so  inexpressibly  great,  that  he  became  him- 

*  self  a  man  for  our  sake,  to  deliver  us  from  all  evil,  and  to 
‘  make  us  happy  here  and  hereafter.  They  testify  to  ihcir, 

‘  that  he,  out  of  love  to  man,  endured  even  the  most  cmei 
‘  death,  and  shed  his  blood  that  we  might  obtain  eternal  life. 

‘  I'hcy  extol  him  as  the  most  kind,  most  benign  and  graciota 

*  Saviour  whose  delight  is  to  do  good  unto  men.  p.  17.  Thu 

*  done,  they  tell  them  of  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Chrk, 

*  who  dwells  in  heaven,  and  whom  no  man  knows  hut  his  only 

*  begotten  Son,  and  those  who  receive  his  Son  by  faith  b 

*  their  Lord  and  Saviour — that  he  delivered  up  his  well-heloveJ 

*  Son  to  sidTering  and  death,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him 
^  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life,  &c.  The  heaib« 

*  arc  furlhei*  to  he  instructed  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy 

*  Ghost ;  that  he  proceedeth  from  the  Father  and  is  sent  by 
^  Christ ;  that  he  takes  his  abode  in  the  heart  of  a  man,  vbo 
‘  by  faith  receives  Jesus  Christ  as  hii  Lord  and  Saviour;  that 

*  he  teaches  us  rightly  to  understand  the  words  of  the  tcslimoaj 

*  of  Jesus,  &c.  p.  18.  If  the  missionaries  find  persons  in  whoa 

*  a  beginning  appears  to  be  made,  which  indeed  at  times  con* 

‘  sistsonly  in  their  sliewing  a  desire  to  hear  more,  such  |)Copli 

*  arc  taUeu  apart  and  receive  a  more  distinct  instruction,  p.  21. 

‘  The  custom  to  delay  the  baptism  of  heathen  until  they  h»« 

*  learned  hy  heart  so  many  questions  and  answers,  which  they 

*  arc  to  repeat  previous  to  their  being  admitted  to  baptism,# 

*  not  to  be  recommended.  But  yet  some  instruction  is  required 

*  and  if  hreihrcn  think  proper  to  try  if  the  catechumens  have 

*  rightly  comprehended  it;  this  may  he  done  some  daysbefort 
‘  the  baptism.  But  this  much  every  one  ought  to  know,  who 
‘  desires  to  be  baptized,  “  that  the  Holy  Ghost  has  manifest^ 
‘  to  his  heart,  not  only  his  depravity,  but  also  Jesus  Christ 

*  w  ho  saves  us  from  our  sins.**  p.  g2,  23.  'I'lie  holycomniuniw 

*  belongs  to  nil  those  who  believe  in  Christ,  and  are  baptiz^i. 
‘  But  St.  Paul  would  not  have  any  one  venture  to  it,  wholi^^ 

*  at  the  same  time  in  the  practice  of  things  inconsistent  wHh 
‘  the  love  of  God  and  our  neighbour,  u  is  premised, 

‘  respect  to  the  heathen  congregations,  that  the  labour*^ 
‘  should  have  thorough  knowleilge  of  every  mentber. 

‘  heathen  need  not  oc  instructed  more  particularly  in 
‘  doctrine  of  the  Ifni’s  Supper,  than  according  to  tbc 
‘  of  Juses  and  the  apostle  Paul.*  p.  25,  26. 
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We  have  Icnptliencd  our  observations  on  tins  subject  to  an 
fiicnt  apparently  disproportioncil  to  the  task  of  refuting  an 
erroneous  statement,  in  the  journal  of  a  traveller,  not  merely 
from  a  wish  to  vindicate  the  missionaries  from  an  aspersion, 
which  we  arc  confident  they  do  not  merit,  but  because  the 
ctfecls  of  Christianity  upon  converted  heathen,  alVord  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  unanswerable  proofs  that  the  religion  of 
Jmis  really  performs  that  change  in  the  human  soul  which  it 
professes;  a  proof  which  it  is  morediiKcult  to  deduce,  so  as  to 
pifcluile  the  objections  of  opponents,  in  countries  where 
I  use  of  honour,  decorum,  and  interest  operate  on  the 
owluct.  The  change,  from  a  state  of  the  most  degraded 
barbarism,  to  a  degree  of  c:iviliz4ilion  which  must  put  tlie 

Censions  of  an  Kuropcan  social  cultivation  to  the  blush, 
been  elfected  by  the  [)Ov\cr  of  the  gospel  of  Christ, 
in  nations  the  most  widely  dissimilar  that  inhabit  the  globe. 
The  value  of  this  argument  in  the  cause  of  vital  religion  ap¬ 
pears  to  us  too  great  to  suifer  a  Prussian  philosopher  to  dis- 
fniisc  and  conceal  it  by  a  bold  untruth,  h  fa  Frederic  or  HVjl 
Voltaire. 

From  Bavians  kloof  Mr.  I.iehtenstcin  and  his  companions 
proceeded  by  Zwellendam,  Zoeiemelks  river  and  Gaurits  river 
toMossel  Bay.  On  the  road  tliey  had  an  opportunity  of  ob» 
vnring  that  curious  phenomenon  by  which  the  image  of  dis¬ 
tant  objects  is  apparently  elevated  above  its  real  situation,  and 
pictured  in  the  air  above  the  horizon,  while  the  objects  tliem- 
>dvcs  arc  really  beneath  it.  W^hether  our  author  is  right  in 
confounding  this  appearance  with  the  mirage  or  looming  of  the 
W,  and  the  Fata  Morgana  we  much  doubt.  At  Mossel  Bay 
examined  the  caves  already  described  by  Mr.  Barrow,  and 
^  at  Considerable  pains  to  remler  it  probable  that  the  shells 
vith  which  the  floor  of  one  of  them  is  covered,  were  brought 
thiiber  by  Hottentots,  and  not  by  birds.  More  important  is 
tbc  information  re«peciing  the  excellent  oysters  with  which  the 
Bay  abounds,  though  the  Professor  is  uiiv\illing  to  give  them 
unqualified  approbation,  ‘some  were,  however,  we  agreed, 
too  large  and  too  fat,  we  were  even  obliged  to  divide  tliem, 
were  so  large  that  they  couKl  not  be  swallowed  at  once  1* 
^,^'ing  overcome  this  difiicuity  the  company  crossed  the  dis- 
^t  of  Outcniqualand,  and  descended  the  Kamairi  cleft,  a 
mtnaniic  pass,  which  has  furmsiicd  our  author  with  the  sub- 
J^tofone  of  his  most  iiucrcsiing  liescriptions  of  scenery. 

*Thii  cleft  or  ravine  is  one  of  the  narrowest  and  deejx*st  in  tlic  whole 
®l®oy*  It  stretches  southward  from  the  foot  of  the  hill  towards  the  coast, 
electing  in  its  progress  many  mountain  streams.  It  seems  like  .1  gulph 
by  the  liand  of  nature  itself  to  preclude  for  ever  all  intercourte 
touTfen  two  countries.  On  each  side  is  a  plain  rising  to  a  vast  height 
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above  the  sea,  and  looking  on  either  hill  over  to  the  other,  from  any  opei^ 
in  the  woods  by  w'hich  they  are  overgrown,  it  would  be  impossible 
illsuncc  only  of  a  few  paces  to  conceive  them  separated  by  such  a  trrttet. 
dous  chasm.  Yet  the  industry  of  man  has  even  subdued  this  vait  biniff 
of  nature,  and  notwithstanding  all  the  obsucles  presented,  opened 
through  the  very  barrier  itself,  and  that  not  only  such  as  may  serve  for  the 
foot  of  the  wanderer,  but  will  even  admit  of  its  being  pasted  by  object! 
of  the  bulk  of  a  loaded  W'aggon. 

*  At  first  the  road  goes  very  much  up  and  down  ;  and  when  arrived  «i 
certain  point,  the  guide  recommends  as  a  measure  of  prudence  to  dimjooat, 
and  continue  the  way  on  foot.  A  steep  height  is  then  ascended,  riiiogb 
the  midst  of  the  cleft,  which  had  hitherto  closed  the  view,  and  wbei 
arrived  at  the  top,  the  way  turns  suddenly  to  the  right,  at  a  poiai 
where  a  prospect  Is  presented  of  so  extraordinary  a  nature,  that  perbspi 
the  traveller  v>ill  meet  v/iih  nothing  similar  to  it  in  any  part  of  theworii 
The  monstrous  gulph  is  now  directly  beneath,  and  at  the  depth  of  i 
tliousand  feet  below  him  the  mountain  torrent  roars  over  its  stony  bed;— 
the  walls  by  which  it  Is  enclosed  are  thickly  overgrown  with  darkJemJ 
tree  ,  wiiich  cast  around  singular  and  confused  shadows,  their  braochn 
almost  closing  over  tlie  strean),  and  scarcely  leaving  any  spaces,  through 
which  the  dark  waters  with  their  white  foam  can  be  seen.  The  road  oov 
descends,  and  alter  having  crossed  the  stream,  ascends  again  a  height, 
which,  as  we  saw  it  from  this  point,  1  will  not  say  appeared  exatA^if 
stfept  it  actually  appeared  perpendicular ;  and  it  was  not  caiy  to  co«* 
prehend  by  what  force  an  empty  waggon,  which  we  saw  coming  dowa, 
was  held  back,  so  that  it  was  not  precipitated  at  once  into  tlie  deep,  li 
looking  onwards  to  the  right  the  eye  was  at  last  carried  to  the  vaiidoof 
through  which  the  rivtr  rushes  into  the  sea.  Two  overhanging  rocU 
the  tops  of  which  seemed  to  join  far  above  the  point  on  w  hich  we  were 
•tinding,  form  this  door,  and  through  it  was  seen  the  vvidc-spread  oceaii 
the  farthest  boundary  of  which  that  the  eye  could  reach  w  as  on  thU  fiae 
serme  day  beautifully  blended  witli  tlie  clear  blue  of  the  heavens.  Bdo^ 
•t  the  bottom  of  the  door,  rushes  in  the  foaming  sea,  mingling  iti  grta 
waves  with  the  dark  brown  waters  of  the  torrent.'  pp.  190,  19L  ' 

Continuing  their  route  hy  the  Silver  river,  Zwart  river,  ind 
the  Lake  of  Neisna,  to  IMetteiiberg’s  Bay’,  they  had  frequent 
occasion  to  contemplate  the  ravages  committed  hy  the  inroidi 
of  the  Cadres,  wlio  have  desolated  some  of  the  finest  situalioui 
in  the  colony.  The  Plettenherg's  bay’ appears  to  resemble  the 
other  bays  upon  the  coast,  but  the  woods  in  the  neighbourhood 
yielded  a  more  than  usual  share  of  information  to  our  author. 
The  assistance  ad'orded  to  Mr.  Lichtenstein  in  his  hotanictltwi 
entomological  researches,  by*  the  intelligence  and  experience 
of  the  ‘post-holder,’  furnishes  his  fertile  genius  with  a  ue« 
idea  for  the  hcfiefit  of  the  book-trade  in  his  country.  Thu 
is  no  other  than  to  send  a  German  to  ‘  travel  over  the  E®* 
lopean  colonics  in  other  quarters  of  the  globe’ — (wc  presume 
that  Mr.  Lichtenstein  has  rendered  it  iinnceossary  in  AUkt)  to 
collect  the  histories  oi  his  dispersed  countrymen.  He  assure* 
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istbat  he  ‘  iinf»lit  thus  compose  a  very  thick  and  vny  interest^ 
^volume,’  and  we  are  ready  to  believe  one  halt  of  his  as- 
Krtion.  After  a  stay  of  some  days  in  this  situation,  the  com- 
ptny  *hc  Black  monntnitis  to  the  Lang  kloof,  and  soon 

jfterniet  with  the  first  Cadres,  five  men  and  ihiee  women,  who, 
icconling  to  their  own  expression  ‘  had  taken  a  walk  to  he  en- 
tcruiiietl  by  the  colonists.’  I'hey  wtMe  courteously  treated 
by  the  Coiumissary-geiieial,  ami  amused  his  company  by  a 
pintomiinic  representation  of  their  mode  of  fighting,  and  after¬ 
wards  by  a  concei  t  and  ball  ;  as  still*,  disagreeable  and  hideous 
« their  feats  of  arms  were  pleasing.  At  the  Idon’s  bush  the 
Professor  ohscrvetl  an  ifiitanee  of  ilie  fascinating  power  of 
laikfs  over  smaller  animals.  One  of  these  reptiles  was  in  piir- 
fuit  0*'  a  mouse. 


‘  The  poor  animal  v'as  juft  at  its  hole,  when  it  seemed  in  a  mo- 
neot  to  stop,  as  if  unable  to  proceed,  and  without  being  touclied  by 
tbf  iruke,  to  be  palsied  with  terror,  'fhe  snake  bad  raised  its  head  over 
hia,opt'ned  its  mouth,  and  seemed  to  fi.\  its  eyes  stedfastiy  upon  him.  Both 
rmuined  wtill  awhile,  but  as  soon  as  tlie  mouse  made  a  motion,  as  if 
be  would  fly,  the  head  of  the  snake  followed  the  movement  immediate¬ 
ly  II  if  he  would  stop  his  way.  This  sport  lasted  four  or  five  minutes 
till  my  approach  put  an  end  to  it :  the  snake  then  snapped  up  his  prey 
bijuly,  and  glided  away  with  it  into  a  neighbouring  bush,  where  I  cn- 
^JToured  in  vain  to  get  at  him  and  kill  him.*  p.  . 

Mr.  Lichtcnsicin  and  two  of  his  companions  left  the  grand 
wiaian  to  explore  the  lead  mine  on  Van  Snade’s  river,  hut 
bis  description  is  hardly  intelligihle.  Specm.ens  which  he 
brought  to  Luropc,  were  analyzed  hy  Klaproth,  and  found 
*0  be  a  snlphuret  of  lead,  containing  53  per  cent  ol  that 
®xtal  and  a  trilling  proportion  of  silver;  but  ific  expense  of 
carriage,  fuel,  ^c.  render  it  improbable  that  it  can  be  woik- 

at  least  for  many  years  to  come,  with  any  advantage  to 
'be  proprietors. 

At  Algoa  bay  the  establishment  of  Vandcr  Kemp  naturally 
wiracted  the  Professor’s  attention  ;  at  the  time  of  his  visit 
'bf  slender  success  of  the  missionary  presented  no  very  im- 
^ing appearance,  and  of  course  atlorileil  him  an  opportunity 
^discovering  his  antipathy  to  this  class  of  men.  lie  appears 
^''ever  to  have  been  so  far  sensible  of  the  dignity  of  this  worthy 
^<teran,  as  to  moderate  his  expreaiiions  of  hatred  and  scorn,  and 
to  intersperse  sentiments  of  admiration  and  esteem 
^'^gh  so  quail  lied  that  there  is  no  danger  of  their  being  mis- 
'^ken  for  sincere. 

On  the  day  of  our  .irriral  at  Algoa  bay  tlic  Commissary.gcncraJ 
a  visit  from  V^andcr  Kemp,  lo  the  very  hottest  part  of  the 
pcning  We  saw  a  waggon,  such-  as  is  used  in  husbandry,  drawn  by 
^  ©cagre  oxen,  coming  slowly  along  the  sandy  downs.  Vandcr  Kemp 
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•at  upon  a  plank  laid  across  it,  without  a  hat,  his  venerable  bald  hni 
exposed  to  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun.  He  was  dressed  in  a  thrcid- 
bare  black  coat,  waistcoat,  and  breeches,  without  shirt,  neckcloth,  ar 
stockings,  and  leather  sandals  bound  upon  his  feet,  the  same  ai 
worn  by  the  Hottentots.  The  Commissary-general  hastened  to  «er 
and  receive  him  with  the  utmost  kindness ;  he  descended  from  hit  ca 
and  approached  with  slow  and  measured  steps,  presenting  to  ovr 
a  tall,  meagre,  yet  venerable,  figure.  In  his  serene  countenance  migltt 
be  traced  remains  of  former  beauty,  and  in  his  eye,  still  full  of  fire,  wu 
plainly  to  be  discerned  the  powers  of  mind  which  had  distinguiib^  bi 
early  years.  Instead  of  the  usual  salutations,  he  uttered  a  short  ynjti, 
in  which  he  begged  a  blessing  upon  our  Chief  and  his  company,  ad 
llie  protection  of  heaven  during  the  remainder  of  our  journey.  Hcthn 
accompanied  us  into  the  house,  when  he  entered  into  convenation  fnAj 
upon  many  subjects,  without  any  superciliousness  or  affected  solemoity.' 

p.  257. 

Y'ct  a  few  lines  before  he  complains  of  the  ‘  over-pioth 
spirit  and  proud  humility*  of  the  same  person,  and  after  tk* 
scribing  the  settlement  in  the  most  despicable  terms,  coo* 
eludes  with  tl)c  following  observations. 

*  It  appears  to  me  dial  Vandcr  Kemp  is  of  little  value  as  a  mit^ioiuiy, 
partly  because  he  is  a  mere  enthusiast,  and  too  much  absorbed  in  dit 
idea  of  conversion  ;  partly  because  he  is  too  learned,  that  is  to  lay,  tsc 
little  acquainted  with  the  common  concerns  of  life,  to  turn  the  attcotios 
even  of  a  raw  Hottentot  to  them.  Thence  comes  his  total  neglect 
husbandry  and  all  mechanical  employments,  though  these  are  the  ant  a 
which  his  disciples  must  be  instructed  if  he  would  make  them  mih 
happy  ;  thence  also  the  jH;ncrted  view  he  takes  of  the  conduct  whid 
the  colonists  ought  to  observe  with  regard  to  his  institution,  lioce  k 
considers  them  as  bound  to  assist  in  its  support.’  p.  239. 

'Mint  Mr.  l.icluensteiu  thus  undervalues  the  exertions  of 
one  of  the  most  indefatigable  of  ‘men,  might  be  excused  ontk 
ground  ofdilfcrcncc  of  religious  opinion,  niulof  a  superhcialic* 
ijuaintance  whieli  diil  not  permit  the  worthy  Missionary’sehanf 
ter  to  unfold  in  its  true  colours  to  the  contemplation  of  ik 
Professor ;  and  though  we  noticcd^his  illiberality  with  regn'- 
wc  did  not  feel  disposed  to  tax  his  conduct  with  any  Jt- 
verer  appellaliim.  Wc  proceed  in  the  perusal  of  the  thir: 
part  of  his  work  entitled  ‘  Ddscriplion  of  the  Caffre  tribe 
Koossas, — Fragment  from  the  Journal  of  General  Janiset^ 
^-our  own  journey  along  ifre  borders  of  the  Catfre  countn, 
to  GralV  Keyitei,’  when  we  iicrceivcd  to  our  no  small  •p* 
prize  that  the  most  material  observations,  and  nearly 
word  of  the  Ajipendix,  containing  ‘  Remarks  upon  ihe!»- 
guage  of  the  Koossas  and  a  Vocabulary’  coincide  with  ik 
accounts  of  this  ‘worthless  missionary’ this  ‘  mere  cnlhu^^ 
as  published  in  the  ‘  Transactions  of  the  Missionary  Socictl* 
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He  mentions  incleei!  havinjr  seen  a  translation  of  this  report, 
isJalso  that  Vander  Kemp  was  unwearied  in  answering  the 
inestiofis  ih»t  he  put  to  him;  now  the  parallel  passages 
pitce  it  hevend  a  doubt  that  he  has  made  the  most  un« 
ffsened  use  of  the  contents  of  his  work,  in  whatever  way 
ht  miv  have  obtained  them  ;  how  much  besides  belongs  to 
tbc  venerable  missionary  we  do  not  profess  to  decide — but 
•c  think  it  perfectly  necessary  further  to  contrast  tlie  character 
of  the  Missionary  Vander  Kemp  and  Professor  Lichtenstein. 

Tl»c  original  matter  of  the  third  part  contains  chicHy  an 
rcount  of  the  (piarrels  of  the  Caftre  Monarch  Geika  and 
lii  rebellious  chiefs,  and  the  endeavours  of  the  Dutch 
;:overnmeni  to  reconcile  them  to  one  another.  Thanks  to 
Governor  .Janssen’s  journal,  Alberti’s  account  of  the  CafVres, 
lod  Vander  Kemp’s  report,  this  section  of  Mr.  Lichtenstein’s 
fork  is  both  valuable  and  interesting.  ^Ve  had  marked 
»«venl  passages  as  specimens,  but  the  lengtii  to  which  we 
hive  already  extended  our  remarks,  prevents  us  from  say¬ 
ing  more  than  that  the  work,  iiotwiihslandiug  the  dullness 
lod  prejudices  of  the  author,  adds  considerably  touurknow- 
Ifdge  of  this  important  colony;  and  that  the  translation 
from  evident  haste,  is  frequently  incorrect  and  occasionally 
frroneoijs. 

Art.  11.  An  Address  to  the  Public^  on  an  iniportint  Subject,  connected 
with  the  Renewal  of  the  Charter  of  the  East  India  Company.  By 
Robert  H.dl,  A.  M.  8vo.  pp.  30.  Price  Is.  6d.  Conder.  lt*13. 

JT  would  be  an  unnecessary,  and  an  oRicious  labour,  to  go 
into  a  lengthened  notice  of  a  tract,  so  certain  as  this,  to 
hive  an  extensive  circulation,  so  little  capable,  from  the  cum- 
pressioii  of  its  matter,  of  abridgement,  and  so  little  needing 
Kiy  comiuentary. 

Ifany  thing  could  cfTcctually  rebuke  tlic  madness  of  that 
filse  patriotism,  (egotism  in  another  and  more  self-deluded* 
*|*ipe)  which  extols  every  thing  in  Knglisli  citaracter  and  po- 
as  the  very  royalty  of  wisdom,  justice,  and  magna- 
umity,  one  should  think  it  would  be  the  fact,  tbatsiicli  an  ad-« 
as  this  can  be  pertinent,  can  be  siiriously  necessary,  at 
ibiitiiiie — an  address  which,  as  to  its  object,  though  not  in  its 
®0(leof  pleading,  might  seem  calculated  for  a  state  emerging, 
extrenwiy  partial,  or  rather  incipieiu  conviction,  from 
^‘ganism,  and  lar  from  being  yet  tranquillized  from  the  agi- 
*atJuu  and  atfriglu,  exciieil  by  tf»e  Christian  innovation.  Hut 
^observation  may  seem  to  imply,  that  the  state  of  this  coim- 
^i»  the  direct  reverse  of  this  description;  and  that  tliereforc 
‘be  necessity  of  such  an  address  evinces  not  only  something 
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very  wicked,  hut  somethin"  utterly  ahsiircl  and  monstrotn. 
This  serves  to  shew  the  decepiiTeness  of  iliat  hai)it  of  thought 
and  speech,  hy  which  we  take  a  nation  as  a  "leat  complex  in. 
dividual,  and  regard  this  collective  being,  as  of  tliis,  or  of 
that  religion.  We  must  resolve  this  great  living  mass  into  indi* 
viduals  ;  and  the  plain  truth  is,  tliat  though  there  arc  nunj 
('liristiaus  in  our  nation,  it  is  but  foolish  to  call  it  a  Cbrisiiia 
nation.  An  address  like  this  may  help,  together  with  manj 
other  far  more  rigorous  tests,  in  the  way  of  discrimination. 
'I’he  necessity  of  it  shews,  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  them, 
tion,  though  not  coming  under  the ilenomination  of  Pagans,  ic- 
cording  to  a  very  strict  (lefmiiion,  have  not  any  such  knowldge 
()f  llieirne  religion,  and  do  not  regard  it  witli  any  such  favour, 
as  to  feel  the  h:ast  horror  of  the  grossest  Heathenism,  or  the 
least  tlisapprohaiion  of  ilie  oh.>iruciions  thrown  in  the  way  of 
the  most  [)eaceful,  benevolent,  and  rational  schemes  for  hi 
rxpnl>i(>n  from  tiie  earth.  All  such  persons,  if  not  propcriv 
Pagans,  are  just  so  much  w<#rse  than  Pagans,  as  they  dilfcr 
from  iliem  in  opini  )ns,  aiul  would  support  a*  system  of  liela- 
sious  and  ah()mimuion^,  in  which  they  do  not  even  believe. 
It  ntav  not  he  easy  to  fix  on  a  term,  exactly  descriptive  of 
tins  olass  of  persons,  and  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  find  a  tern 
sndicientlv  opprobrious;  hufat  any  rate,  let  them  not  lie  ci* 
p(»stidate<l  with  as  inconsistent  Cltristian^,  There  is  noiudi 
r*)?mexion  between  them  and  Christianity,  as  to  make  itwonk 
while  to  snsjicnd  and  weaken,  in  observations  on  their  incoo- 
sisteney  and  ahsiirdity,  the  full  and  ponderous  coiuleninalk» 
of  their  depravity. 

Put  can  It  he,  that  many  of  our  countrymen  arc  the  just  sob* 
jeets  (d  such  a  charge  ?  I'lic  ansvser  is,  that  if  it  he  true,  ibu 
the  peaceful  propagation  of  Christianity  among  our  idolatrous 
subjects  in  tlie  Ka>t,  has  been  regarded  with  hostility,  and  very 
considerably  opposed  and  obstructed  hy  the  arm  of  power, 
this  charge  falls  on  the  majority  of  the  people,  wba 
have  u  judgment  and  a  will  iti  this  nation,  or  its  rulin; 
powers  have  not  represented  its  prevailing  and  better  ®o* 
lal  tdiaracter,  hut  have  felt  ana  acted  in  the  spirit 
the  smaller  and  the  worse  portion  of  tiic  comuiunitj- 
There  is  one  passage  in  Mr.  Hall’s  tract,  which  appew*** 
assert  the  laitcr  part  of  this  alternative  t*)  liave  been  ihcfi^^ 
After  ivconnling,  as  contemporary  with  liic  illiberal  cond#^* 
toward>  liniian  missions  the  several  institutions  oper»lii»|l» 
with  much  popularity,  and  under  high  patronage,  fortbccy 
tension  of  tlie  knowledge  of  the  hihle  through  tlie  world»  ^ 
says, 

•  When  posterity  shall  compare  the  conduct  wc  arc  rcpiobadug  ^ 
these  tacts,  how  great  ihcir  astonishment  to  find  the  piety  ofili*®^j 
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^  roffcrfd  Itself  to  He  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  a  few  Indinduals,  the  open 
ordiiguised  enemies  of  the  faith  of  Jesus  !  It  is  impossible,  in  connexion 
vith  the  circumstances  to  which  we  have  adverted,  to  mistake  the  real 
icfitimenis  of  the  British  people,  or  not  to  perceive,  that  the  illustnous 
iKodatlons  already  mentioned,  are  entitled,  on  a  question  of  this  nature, 
to  he  considered  as  its  genuine  and  legitimate  organ/  p.  23. 

Now,  llioiigli  it  is  iKirdly  possible  to  find  language  to  csti- 
Dstetoolow  the  measure  of  real  disinterested  favour,  that  the 
Christian  religion,  at  any  time,  obtains  from  that  class  of  mor- 
laJs,  who  have  the  most  power  over  the  condition  of  the  rest, 
yei  we  question  the  propriety  of  the  compliment  here  paid,  at 
the  expense  of  a  section  of  that  class,,  to  the  piety  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  to ‘the  real  sentiments  of  the  British  people/  It  would  be 
nlher  an  excess  of  Christian  compliance,  to  infer  from  snb- 
icripiions  to  the  Bible  and  Bartlett’s  Buildings  .Societies,  or 
even  speeches  for  them,  a  national  disapproiiation  of  the  temper, 
manifested  hy  the  supreme  authority  (for  it  is  idle  to  affect 
tcrcNl  the  weight  of  the  charge  any  lower)  towards  the  under¬ 
takings  for  christianizing  the  Hindoos  ;  it  would  he  too  much 
complaisance,  if  the  nation  has  shewn  no  disposition  to  avail 
ilvelf  of  ilie  present  occasion  for  avowing  any  such  sentiments 
in  a  way,  hearing  directly  on  the  subject.  A  very  consider- 
iblc  proportion  of  the  British  people ;  a  portion,  which  it 
would  he  quite  as  fair  to  take,  as  it  would  he  to  take  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  above-mentioned  societies,  as  representative  of  the 
oalional  mind,  has  just  been  pouring  in  petitions  for  changes 
iniheliuiian  system;  and,  with  one  honourable  exception, 
(we  do  not  recollect  to  have  heard  of  more)  have  these  mo- 
»prs  of  amendment  tiiought  it  worth  while  to  say  one  word 
tbout  the  freedom  of  Christian  enlerprize  in  India ! 

In  advening  to  the  two  great  societies,  our  author  makes  a 
brief,  but  splendid  display  of  the  combination  of  exalted  clia- 
f*ciers  they  comprehend  ; — in  tlie  Bible  Society  ‘  statesmen, 
^bles,  and  prelates,  have  enrolled  their  names,  emulous  of 
honour  of  advancing  to  the  utmost,  the  noble  design  of  the 
iouiiutioii ‘  the  Bartlett’s  Buildings  Society  includes,  in  the 
bit  of  its  members,  every  bishop,  and  every  dignified  cccle- 
“^tic  in  the  realm/  Tlie  reference  lo  these  societies,  with 
ill  this  high  patronage  and  co-operation,  represents  them  as 
'•ttually  declaring  the  national  sentiment,  with  respect  to  a 
P^fect  freedom  of  religious  exertions  in  India  ;  now,  many  of 
elevated  personages  are  the  holders  of  a  place  in  cer- 
U*n  great  assemblies,  where  it  was  their  right,  and  we  might 
fancied  their  duty,  to  provoke  an  enquiry  concerning  the 
“‘tolerance  they  are  here  as  sumed  to  have  ahliorrcd,  ana  to  pro- 
those  measures  which  it  is  here  assumed  they  must  have 
to  be  demanded  by  justice,  and  even  by  deccncyi  for 
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the  protection  of  tlie  peaccahlc  diffusion  of  Christian  truth. 
When  has  this  been  done  ?  If  this  lias  not  been  done,  is  itoot 
too  evident,  that  the  constituting  of  a  part  of  those  excellent 
societies  docs  not  necessarily  imply  any  zealous  hostility 
against  the  intolerant  spirit  that  has  been  exhibited,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  Christianity  in  India  ;  and  it  would  follow  that,  unless 
we  could  be  guilty  of  the  discourtesy,  and  the  absurdity  of 
supposing  the  most  exalted  portion  of  those  associations  to 
have  less  liberality  and  piety  than  the  other  members,  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  tliose  societies  cannot  be  an  evidence  of  any  pre¬ 
vailing  sentiment  in  the  *  British  people’ opposed  to  the  into-  i 
lerance  in  question. 

Mr.  Hall  does  not  need  to  be  informed,  that  very  many  per-  i 
sons  who  arc  willing  to  be  numbered  among  the  friends  of  I 
those  societies  would  have  asked  for  no  more  satisfiictonr  i 
proof  of  its  being  even  their  duty  to  refuse  all  favour  to  the  J 
projects  of  Hindoo  conversion,  than  that  they  were  disliked  i 
by  the  powers  paramount. 

These  slight  observations  arc  made  from  the  conceived  pro¬ 
priety  c)f  protesting  against  the  employment,  by  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  worthy  and  religious  objects  ;  of  anv  expedients  par¬ 
taking  of  the  liatnre  of  cajolery.  W'e  cannot  help  thinking, 
that  in  recent  times,  not  a  few  of  them  have  greatly  offended 
in  this  way.  It  seems  coming  fast  towards  a  legiiimaie  pne- 
tice,  in  the  prosecution  of  sonm  of  these  objects,  to  distribute 
round  even  gross  personal  adulation,  and  to  return  it,  rcci-  j 
priicate  it,  and  mnitiply  it  in  endless  interchange.  Service!  | 
comparatively  easy,  an*  inagnitied  into  mnnilicence  and  he¬ 
roism.  And  then  for  the  nation,,  it  rcallv  seetns  to  be  thought 
there  is  no  possibility  of  exceeding  the  bounds  of  truth  and 
dr.cornm  in  the  rhetoric  of  eulogy,  lint  whatever  applauiw 
‘  the  British  people’  leganlctl  in  its  collective  capacity,  may 
have  merited  on  other  acconnls,  it  would  be  better  to  take  no 
notice  ot  its  claims  relatively  to  the  present  subject.  Tbctr 
is  plainly  no  proof,  we  should  think,  afforded  through  any 
thing  that  can  lie  taken  as  its  ‘legitimate  organ’  or  represen¬ 
tative,  of  its  having  entertained  any  considerable  anxiety  for 
the  freedom  and  success  of  the  attempts  in  question,  or  indig¬ 
nation  against  the  lofty  authorities  that  have  shewn  so  little  f»- 
vonr.  Nevertheless,  it  will  be  sure  to  arrogate,  asafjfoplt^ 
the  merit  of  both  the  origination  and  the  success  of  these  un¬ 
dertakings,  when  their  results  shall  have  attained  a  magnitude 
of  which  a  nation  n.ay  he  proml.  A  nation,  even  of  infidcU, 
would  be  very  capable  of  pluming  itself  on  any  signally  *ble 
and  triumphant  achievements,  in  even  the  Christian  ciiKfi 
of  the  very  men  it  might  originally  have  driven  ignominiously 
from  its  community,  as  wretched  fanatics,  not  to  be  tolen^ 
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ifltlie  use  of  thc'air  and  sunshine  of  the  same  region  of  the 
flobc. 

If  the  individual  and  national  flatteries,  by  which  good  men 
ire  come  so  much  into  the  habit  of  reinforcing  their  better 
of  promoting  religion,  be  really  not  grown  to  an  ex¬ 
cess  uhich  rcr]uircs  some  such  protest,  we  ought  to  be  ashamed 
lohare  occupied  these  pages  otherwise  than  with  that  brief 
isdication  to  which  we  now  proceed,  of  the  arguments  of  this 
tract,  of  winch  there  cannot  well  be  a  stronger  general  expres¬ 
sion  of  praise,  than  that  it  is  worthy  of  the  writer. 

One  of  the  first  matters  in  the  address,  is  an  explicit  and  un¬ 
restricted  assertion  of  the  principle  of  toleration,  as  applicable 
U) the  superstitions  of  our  eastern  subjects.  Assuredly,  the 
persons  composing  the  Protestant  missionary  fraternities  in 
India,  are  little  likely  ever  to  have  the  most  distant  idea  of 
acting  in  contravention  to  this  principle.  They  arc  too  well 
faustied  of  the  final  ellicacy  of  truth,  enforced  by  an  Almighty 
power,  to  have  any  disposition  to  prompt  the  government, 
(even  if  it  were  at  all  likely  they  shoidd  ever  have  any  consi- 
;  dcrable  degree  of  favour  or  influence  with  it)  to  any  direct 
1  ioterference  of  power  for  the  abolition  of  these  supersti- 
I  tions.  At  the  same  time,  our  author  cannot  mean  to  assert 
i  the  principle  in  an  absolutely  unlimited  form,  as  perfectly 
■  dear  of  all  questions  and  claims  of  moral  legislation,  discretion, 

I  ind  policy.  It  is  easy  to  imagine,  and  even  still  more  easy, 
to  cite  from  the  rvcords  of  fact,  many  such  modes  of  super- 
I  uilion,  as  though  matters  of  conscience  with  those  that  prac- 
I  Used  them,  no  wise  or  good  man  could  wish  a  government  to 
tolerate,  if  it  had  power  enough  to  suppress  them.  Nothing, 
f  »as  more  really  and  solemnly  a  matter  of  conscience  with  the 
Mexicans,  than  their  ripping  open  human  beings  alive,  and 
:  cutting  out  their  hearts,  as  offerings  to  lluit/.ilopochtli  and 
Tezcairipoka,  (this  is  evinced  in  the  strongest  possible  manner, 

;  io  the  narrative  of  Pernal  Diaz)  but  wc  suppose  no  man*  will 
;  reckon  it  among  the  crimes  of  tiic  Spanisli  conquerors,  that 
i  otic  of  the  first  exertions  of  their  cruelly  acquired  power,  was 
j  to  demolish  the  temples  of  these  gods,  and  denounce  death  to 
!  |lie  perpetrators  of  sneb  worship.  And  though  we  are  not 
informed  of  any  thing  (juite  so  internal  as  this  in  the  Pagan 
!  ritual  of  India,  yet  there  are  several  practices,  the  positive 
Appoint iDcnts,  or  at  least,  the  long  estahlislied  and  venerated 
customs  of  the  ‘  national  religion,’  authoritative  therefore  on 

•  Excepting,  perliaps,  iw'o  or  three  wretched  pagan  pamphleteers  of 
;  *kli  country,  who  furiously  raved,  four  or  five  years  since,  against  the 
^jrant  enormity  in  our  missionaries,  of  presuming  to  preach  against  the 
‘••ocrablc  and  sacred  institutions’  of  the  Hindoo  idolaters. 
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thejuclgment  and  conscience  of  its  devotees,  which,  wc  presume 
the  truest  friends  of  religious  liberty  w  ill,  nevertheless,  justih 
the  government  for  putting  down  by  force,  at  some  future 
period,  when  it  shall  be  strong  enough,  lias  it  not,  indeed, 
beeir  already  applauded  for  its  commencement  in  this  line  of 
operation,  in  the  penal  interdiction  of  the  sacrifice  of  infaim 
atSuugor?  a  practice,  which  the  acknowledgement  of  some  ^ 
Brahmins,  that  it  was  not  enjoined  in  tlie  sacred  books,  did 
not  suddenly  cause  to  lose  its  religious  hold  on  the  minds  of  the 
multitude.  And  when  the  government  shall  some  time  lure- 
after  attain  the  power  and  courage  to  put  an  end,  hy  perenn>. 
tory  enactment,  to  the  burning  of  widows,  or  even  to  quell 
the  furies  and  ahominations  ut  Juggernaut,  we  imagine  the 
inriVahlc  contempt  of  enlightened  and  humane  persons,  will  be 
the  reward  of  any  deelaimer,  nUrospcclively  against  the 
/ernrrre, that  shall  have  swcj)tso  mucfi  ofthe blackest  remaining 
njaierialsof  hell  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Indeed,  what ii 
the  object  atul  use  of  llic  very  institution  of  civil  government 
among  mankind  ?  If  its  absolutely  pi imary  objects  inustbc 
acknowledged  to  be  the  establishment  in  splendour  of  what  u 
termed  a  court,  and  the  raisittg  of  ia\e.',  we  should  think  that 
next,  at  any  rate,  should  be  the  concern  of  rendering  elVectiTc 
thronghout  the  commuiiiiy,  a  few  of  the  mo>t  fundumemal 
laws  of  natural  morality,  if  we  may  use  such  a  phrase, — such 
as  that  men  should  not  (except  in  the  liouourahle  estate  of  war) 
l»e  em|)loyed  in  culling  one  atioilicr  in  j)ieces,  and  that  they 
should  not  be  allowed  in  such  outrageous  exhibitions  of  gross¬ 
ness,  IS  must  prevent  the  possible  existence  of  decency,  or  anr 
t)f  the  virtues  akin  to  it,  in  the  community.  To  allow  such 
crimes  and  nuisances  to  protect  themselves  by  the  name  of  re¬ 
ligion,  would  be  like  the  barbarous  aiui  superstitious  policy 
of  a  dark  age,  w  hich  in  these  countries,  allowed  marauders 
and  murderers  at  once  to  Hud  a  sanctuary,  and  make  a  den  in 
the  ehurcht's.  On  this  principle  the  priests  of  a  heathen  god 
have  only  to  proclaim  the  divine  approbation,  or  requirement 
of  any  vice  or  crime  it  mav  be  their  taste  to  practise,  or  their 
interest  to  promote,  in  order  to  withdraw  it  at  once  from  under 
the  cognizance  of  the  civil  authority.  'l  o  object  here,  asi 
plea  for  tlie  impunity  of  the  older  and  established  immora¬ 
lities  of  superstition,  that  this  new  promulgation  would  he  a 
mere  piece  of  wicked  deception,  would  be  trifiing  *  ^  Chris¬ 
tian,  or  a  philosophic  government,  knows  that  the  whole  snv 
trm  is  an  accumulation  of  deceptions  \  and  this  ae'v  one, 
coining  out  with  all  the  aulhority  of  a  class  reputedly  sacred, 
may  have  s|>eedily  taken  possession  of  the  belief  and  con¬ 
science  ot  a  credulous  and  depraved  people, — which  stale  of 
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.^^j^sion  forms  the  only  plea  against  an  interference  by  force, 
iiitlithc  longer  established  abominations. 

Though  the  author  of  the  Address  declares  for  tolerating, 
jif  proceeds  to  observe,  that  it  would  be  monstroiis,  and  as  im¬ 
politic  as  impious,  in  the  authorities  of  this  nation,  to  act  as 
il  they  really  preferred  the  Hindoo  paganism,  and  to  exhibit, 
in  the  sight  of  heaven  and  earth,  the  ‘  extraordinary  fact,  that 
in*  country,  under  the  government  of  a  people  professing 
Christianity,  that  religion  is  the  only  one  that  is  discounte- 
canced  and  suppressed.*  Tlie  Hituloos,  he  says,  will  but 
think  the  worse  of  ns  for  our  displaying  ainoug  them  that  fine 
deistical  liberality,  (or,  as  we  should  think  it  might,  with  even 
more  philosophical  correctness,  he  denominated,  atheistical) 
which  regards  all  religions  as  equal.  But  here  it  is  rather  a 
question,  wliethcr  we  have  given  them  just  cause  for  any 
such  bad  opinion  of  us:  they  may  know  that  we  have  shewn, 
in  several  instances,  very  distinct  indications  of  a  disposition 
to  restrain  the  ilissemination  of  the  Christian  religion  among 
them,  and  they  must  know  tiiat  \vc  have,  in  a  direct  and  prac« 
tical  manner,  patroni/ed  and  encouraged  their  siqierstitions  , 
for  which,  if  tliey  are  not  grateful,  they  are  unworthy  of  the 
fniernity,  and  have  little  profiited  by  the  writings  of  a  Major 
Scott  Waring,  whose  warm  feedings  we  recollect  to  have  been 
poured  out  in  eulogy  of  this  pious  munificence. 

Notwithstanding  the  fanaticism  of  the  Hindoos,  Mr.  H. 
observes,  they  are  practically  tolerant,  so  that  no  danger  of 
tumult  and  insurrection  will  attend  the  peaceable  elTorts  of 
Chn>tian  teachers  among  them.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  im¬ 
punity  ofthe  missionary  €*xertionsof  former  ages,  by  the  proof 
of  the  falsehood  ofthe  wicked  representations,  that  some  late 
disiurhaiices  among  them  were  partly  the  result  of  indignation 
*t  our  schemes,  for  their  conversion;  and  by  the  fact,  that  even 
the  most  zealous  and  proselyting  Christians  may  be,  as  in  the 
itbiance  of  Sebwariz,  very  high  in  their  favour. 

He  ol)serv<*s,  it  is  now  cpiite  too  late  to  dream  of  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  true  religion  in  Hiniloostan,  it  has  already  made 
too  deep  an  inroad,  and  accpiired  too  many  native  disciples, 
and  even  advocates  ;  therefore, 

*  The  only  question  which  remains  to  be  decided,  it,  whether  its 
further  propagation  shall  be  left  solely  in  the  hands  of  the  natives,  or 
^heiJicr  intelligent  and  respectable  Europeans,  who  come  more  imnie- 
diaiHy  into  contact  with  the  British  government,  and  in  whose  prudence 
*nd  experience  greater  confidence  may  be  reposed,  shall  be  allowed  to 
*upcrintend  its  movements.  The  good  seed  having  struck  its  root  too 
d«tp  ever  to  be  extirpated,  the  only  alternative  is,  either  to  leave  it  to  its 
*ponuncous  growth,  aided  by  the  labour  of  Hiodoos>  or  to  place  it  under  a 
^iciklllul  and  enlightened  culuvatioo.* 
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The  author  briefly  dwells  on  the  benign  and  dignified  opt. 
ration  of  the  Christian  religion,  as  constrasted  wiih  the  ten¬ 
dency  and  the  palpable  eflects,  intellectual  and  moral,  of  ih^ 
Hindoo  superstitions,  and  then  avks, 

•  VV'hile  the  history  of  all  times  and  nations  evinces  the  inseparable  a|. 
liance  of  impurity  and  cruelty  with  the  worsliip  of  idols,  i<  it  coniiitttt 
with  the  dictates  of  humanity,  not  merely  to  witness  these  enormhiei, 
without  attempting  to  correct  them,  but  to  oppose  the  communicailoo  of 
the  only  remedy  which  is  capable  of  cfiecting  a  cure  V 

He  then  briefly  adverts,  with  great  animation  and  enersp-, 
to  the  indications  of  prophecy,  to  the  prcscMit  symptoms  ofi 
peculiar  crisis  in  the  moral  world,  and  lo  the  iiupoicrit  ind 
foolish  presumption  cf  a  conduct,  wldcb  would  be  no  other  thau 
an  attempt  to  ‘  contravene  the  purposes  of  the  Most  High.* 

•  The  M.ister  of  the  universe  is  now  addressing  the  greatest  potenttto 
in  the  languigcofan  ancient  oracle  ; — “  Be  wise  now,  ye  kin^s,  bcio* 
siructcd,  ye  judges  of  the  earth. ”  Encompassed  as  we  are  with  the  al‘^ 
ful  tokens  of  a  presiding  ind  avenging  Kiovidence,  dissolving  the  bbria 
of  human  wisdom,  extinguishing  the  most  ancient  dynasties,  and  leariag 
up  kingdoms  by  the  rod's,  it  would  be  ti.e  htiglu  of  infatuation  any  longer 
to  oppose  the  reign  of  God,  whose  purposes  will  pursue  tluir  career,  is 
spite  of  thceftorts  of  human  policy,  which  must  either  yield  their  co-op^ 
ration,  or  be  broken  by  its  force.* 

After  insisting  forcibly  on  the  infallible  operation  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  as  far  as  it  shall  progressively  be  elVeciually  com¬ 
municated  to  our  heathen  siibjetts  in  the  east,  to  rendec 
them  grateful  and  faithlul  to  our  government,  and  suggal- 
ing  that  this,  considered  on  the  mere  ground  of  policy,  de¬ 
rives  additional  importance  from*  the  jealousy  and  envy  with 
which  our  powerful  Kuropean  enemies  regard  our  eaNtern  ac¬ 
quisitions,  and  tin*  persevering  eagerness  with  which  they 
will  look  out  for  any  means  of  com|:etition  or  mischief  in 
that  (ptarter, — Mr.  H.  inakis  some  relleciions  on  ‘the  pro¬ 
bable  intention  of  piovuicnce  in  opening  so  extensive  a  com- 
iniinication  hciwixt  Europe,  and  the  most  ancient  seats  of 
idolatry,  and  more  especially  in  siihjeciing  sucli  imnienic 
territories  in  the  East  to  the  British  arms.*  And,  he  sayi, 
*  we  can  conceive  no  end  more  worthy  of  the  Deity 
these  momentous  changes  than  to  faciliuile  the  propagation 
of  true  religion.’  He  lightly  scouts  any  such  fancy,  if  ** 
were  possible  any  one  should  entertain  it,  as  that  the 
veUously  rapid  extension  of  our  conquests  and  power  in 
India,  here  traced  in  a  brief  and  glowing  description,  » 
the  consequence  of  a  blind  predilection  and  favouritism  m 
the  Su[)reine  governor  to  this  country  and  its  grandeur, 
it  is  called, — ‘  a  motive  loo  puerile  to  satisfy  the  requisiliom 
of  human  reason,  much  more  to  limit  the  views  of  an  ctcm»l 
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iilnJ.*  An  awful  responsibility  attends  a  trust  of  such  snr- 
pi»ing  magnitude  as  a  ‘  direct  dominion  ovifr  fifty  millions, 
ind  a  paramount  iuHuencc  over  a  hundred  millions  of  men  ;* 
jnd  the  writer  fairly  acknowledges  that  the  extension  of 
cur  power  has  been  in  some  respects  highly  beneficial  to 
them;  ‘but  why’  he  asks,  ‘in  the  series  of  improvements, 
hit  Christianity  been  neglected  ?  VV’hy  has  the  communica- 
lion  of  the  greatest  good  we  have  to  bestow,  been  iiitherto 
fettered  and  rcstraineii ;  and  while  every  modification  of 
idolatry,  not  excepting  the  hloody  and  obscene  orgies  of 
Juggernaut,  has  received  support,  has  every  attempt  to  in* 
struct  the  natives  in  the  things  whicii  belong  to  their  peace 
been  siip[)rcs5ed  }  It  will  surely  appear  surprizing  to  posterity, 
that  ii  tiHlion,  glorying  in  the  purity  of  its  faith  as  its 
bighen  distinction,  should  suffer  its  transactions  in  the  Fait 
to  be  characterised  hy  a  spirit  of  infidelity,  as  though  it 
were  imagined  that  the  foundations  of  empire  could  he  laid 
only  in  apostary  and  im[)iety  ;  at  a  moment  too,  when  Europe, 
convulse  i  to  its  centre,  beholds  these  frantic  erections 
jwept  with  the  ‘  besom  of  destiiiction.’ — The  word  ‘  neglected,’ 
in  the  first  sentence  of  this  extract,  is  perhaps  employed 
somcwliat  inadvertently,  in  connexion  with  what  is  precisely 
the  object  of  the  Address;  for  it  is  not  asked  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  do  any  thing  positive  toward  the  diffusion  of  Chris¬ 
tianity :  in  another  |)lace  Mr.  H.  says,  ‘  whether  it  he  con- 
siitent  with  sound  policy  for  the  British  government  to  employ 
any  part  of  its  resources  in  aid  of  the  cause  of  Christianity 
in  India,  is  a  question  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss, 
while  its  fnentis  confine  t!icir'‘views  to  a  simple  toleration, 
and  request  merely,  that  its  tcarhers  may  not  be  hurrassed 
and  impeded  in  their  attempts  to  communicate  instruction 
to  the  natives.’  [>.  15. 

It  will  be  permitted  to  interpose  one  or  two  slight  re. 
tnarks.  In  the  passage  just  quoted,  Mr.  II.  reprehends  the 
‘nation’  for  *  su/f'cri'ie^  its  transuctiouH  in  the  East  to  be 
characterized,  &c.  &c.’  C’crtainly  the  nation  deserves,  as 
wc  have  already  shewn,  very  little  credit  for  Christian  zeal ; 
but  bad  it  been  e\er  so  zealously  affected  concerning  the 
nibjcct  in  question,  has  the  writer,  or  will  the  readers  of 
ihe  Address  have,  a  very  precise  conception  how  the  nation 
could  have  prevented  the  alleged  evil  ?  By  what  mode  of 
autliority  coultl  it  interpose  ?  Is  not  our  author  perfectly 
that  any  even  the  most  distant  approach  towards  such 
doctrines  as  an  invidious  comment  might  deduce  from  this 
^ord  ‘suffer,’  however  fashionabje  such  doctrines  might  on^e 
have  been,  among  a  race  of  stronger  spirits,  in  an  age  of 
heroes  and  philosophers  has  been  of  hale  years  regarded 
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and  avoided  with  exiremcst  liorror,  especially  by  the  neoDir 
of  iheology  ? 

Again,  it  is  fair  to  remark  that  several  of  our  auilior'jfx. 
pressions,  apparently  asserting  a  total  suppression  of  all  elTom 
to  impart  to  the  ])Cople  of  Iiulia  the  tine  religion,  are  rather 
too  uiujualified.  I'he  condition  of  this  great  enterprise  isun. 
gracious  enough  ;  no  avowetl  co-operator  in  the  cause  is  per. 
initted  to  go  out  in  an  English  slop;  some  of  its  worthiest 
and  most  active  labourers  were,  some  years  back,  very  greailj 
obstructed  and  restrained  ;  and  to  ibis  bonr  their  residcnct, 
and  the  prosecution  of  their  object,  in  the  Ib  itisb  Indian  do¬ 
minions,  have  been  continued  on  mere  precarious  suiTerance; 
ihey  are  thus  the  subjects,  in  truth  the  slaves,  of  an  arbiirtr\ 
discretion,  dependent  on  the  temper  and  the  changes  of  alocal 
government,  in  a  great  degree  necessarily  despotic,  and  kh 
necessarily  very  religious,  at  least  in  the  old  restricted  aod 
exclusive  sense  of  liie  term  religion  atuong  us.  Certainly  this 
is  a  condition  bad  enougli,  for  one  of  the  best  things  in  the 
world  to  be  placed  in  by  the  ruling  powers  of  what  professoi 
to  be  the  very  best,  and  by  many  degrees  the  best,  nation  in 
the  world.  Hut  nevertheless,  under  all  these  circinnstaiKei 
of  uncertainty,  hazard,  and  grievance,  the  missionary  opera¬ 
tions  have,  in  point  of  fact,  been  aetively  carried  oa,  and 
without  much  vexatious  interference,  for  a  considerable  lime 
past. 

Another  remark  is,  that  though  it  would  have  been  quite 
out  of  place  for  Mr.  H.  to  lake  account,  in  this  address,  of  any 
cgnsiderations  purely  political  or  huuucial,  ytt,  as  it  is  desin* 
hie  to  avoid  every  thing  that  may  in  effect^  however  undesi^n- 
edly,  aid  popular  delusion,  it  is  to  be  wished  that,  in  cele¬ 
brating  the  envied  magnificence  of  our  Indian  ac(}uisitions,  he 
had  thrown  in  some  cooling  and  cautionary  expression  to  re¬ 
mind  or  apprize  his  readers,  that  this  so  vaunted  and  so  en¬ 
vied  a  series  of  triumphs  has  been,  as  to  the  welfare  of  lh» 
nation,  hut  a  mclaiK  lioly  and  destructive  glory.  May  thefintl 
benefit  of  the  conquest  to  the  natives  be  an  adeijuate  counter¬ 
balance,  in  the  general  account  of  the  imt'rests  of  the  hunran 
race;  to  the  great,  and  as  yet  unmeasured  and  unfinished 
mischief  intliclcd  by  it  on  both  the  moral  and  the  fniaiicitl 
wi'lfare  of  this  country.  Hut  it  is  not  improbable  that  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  the  readers  of  this  address,  elated  still 
with  tiie  pomp  and  blazon  of  oriental  empire,  may  not  even 
yet  have  learnt,  from,  all  the  evidence  of  late  years  brought 
jii  so  palpable  a  form  and  through  such  comparatively  ti* 
uiiliar  channels,  that  it  would  have  been  a  fortunate  tliiug 
as  regarding  the  interests  of  this  nation  exclusively,  if 
the  atunipts  to  pass  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  had  hceoac- 
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^  Willy  repelled  hy  some  more  tremendous  nnd  enicloiit  spectre 
which  ilie  Portiigneze  port  feigns  to  have  risen, 
with  interdiclivc  menaces,  to  the  view  of  l)e  Gama. 

The  next  portion  of  the  pamphlet  Ls  employed  in  shew- 
inff  that  liberty  of  conscience  means,  not  so  mucli  that 
frfeilom  of  private  opinion  which  indeed  no  government  cati 
prfveni,  as  the  absence  of  all  restraint  in  llie  covimunication 
of  opinions.  The  concluding  pages  are  bestowed  on  that 
notion,  advanced  a  few  years  back  by  several  of  the  enemies 
of  the  Indian  Missions,  but  especially  by  the  not  yet  for¬ 
gotten  Major,  in  terms  of  abuse  and  rage,  that  (iiristians 
^TC  at  this  day  no  right  to  entertain  the  Apostolic  senti- 
timents  of  enmity  to  heathenism,  and  adopt  the  Apostolic 
enterprizes  of  conversion,  because  they  are  not  like  the 
Apostles,  possessed  of  miraculous  powers  for  giving  eflicacy 
to  truth.  It  would  really  not  have  been  thought  that  so 
foolish  a  cavil  had  force  enough  in  it  to  he  capable  of 
being  refiiteil  with  sucli  acuteness  of  argument  and  felicity 
of  illusrration.  It  appears  to  us  the  ablest  part  of  the 
performance,  and  if  the  whole  w'erc  not  so  easy  to  he  ob- 
uiiiel,  we  should  be  gratified  in  transcribing  the  last  three 
or  four  pages.  As  it  is,  it  will  be  enough  to  extract  about 

OtHT. 

*  Had  such  supernatural  interpositions  never  accompanied  the  pub- 
licoilon  of  the  gospel,  it  had  wanted  its  credentials,  and  been  essentially 
dv'fccrlve  in  the  proof  of  its  divine  origination.  It  was  necessary  for  a 
orv  dispensation,  when  first  ushered  into  the  world,  to  be  accompanied 
•iti.  direct  appeal  to  the  senses,  with  the  visible  signatures  of  a 
,w,  and  it  is  the  glory  of  our  holy  religion  to  have  possessed 
beniii  V.  i'  *y  and  splendour  that  astonished  mankind,  and  laid  a 
foundation  t.  lie  faith  and  obedience  of  all  future  ages.  At  its  entrarue 
wdi  an  rcon  «niy  was  reauisite  to  prepare  the  way.  But  when  these 
oinculous  occurrences,  after  enduring  the  severest  scrutiny,  under  cir- 
ojmtancts  the  most  favourable  to  investigation,  were  committed  to 
vnting,  and  formed  a  compact  body  of  external  evidences ;  when  the 
^'^crnaiural  origin  of  the  Christian  faith  had  taken  its  place  among  the 
indubitable  of  recorded  facts,  it  was  no  longer  necessary  to  be 
continually  repeating  the  same  proofs  ;  nor  consistent  with  the  m.ijcsty 

Heaven  to  be  ever  laying  the  foundation  afresh.  It  was  time  to 
the  truth  of  religion  as  a  thing  proved.* 

.  *  To  demand  miracles  in  order  to  justify  the  propagation  of  Christianity 
countries,  is  to  accuse  the  most  illustrious  missionaries  of  enthu- 
and  the  faith  our  forefathers  of  folly  and  credulity.  It  is  only 
®^*sa^  for  us  to  place  ourselres  in  imagination  at  the  period  when  the 
‘Ottodaiion  of  the  church  was  laid  in  this,  and  in  other  European  countries, 
JJpfrcrive  that  the  same  objections  which  arc  made  to  the  present  efforts 
^niiiionarics,  apply  with  equal  force  to  those  that  arc  past.* 
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Art.  IV.  Poem ;  by  Mary  Russell  Milford.  Second  Editioo,  I 
considerable  Additions.  8vo.  pp.  257.  Price  lOs.  6d.  RiTioBOM 
1811.  ■? 

Art.  V.  Narrative  Poems  on  the  Female  Character^  in  the  variom  JU  * 
lations  of  Life,  By  Mary  Russell  Milford.  8vo.  pp,  S30.  Prict 
lOs.  6d.  Uivingtons.  1813. 

the  former  of  these  volumes,  we  have  already  noticed 
the  first  edition.  *  The  additional  Poems  in  this  edition,  ex¬ 
ceed  in  (|nantity  those  which  have  been  already  printed.*  p.i?. 
We  shall  not  pretend  to  chanicterize,  individually,  the  net 
pieces ;  they  are  in  general  much  of  the  same  cast  as  the 
former, — unambitious  and  unoffending.  Miss  M.  is  nevcrull 
(to  use  a  metaphor  of  Johnson’s)  and  she  never  walks  on  tip. 
toe  to  appear  so.  'rhere  is  no  sublimity  in  the  volume,  and 
there  is  no  trash  tliat  was  meant  for  it.  7'hc  author  appeaa 
to  have  put  her  own  feelings  of  the  moment  into  verse,  ^cly 
with  the  view  of  entertaining  hei*self,  and  not  to  have  thought 
the  jewels  of  sufficient  value  to  employ  much  pains  upon  the 
setting.  add  a  specimen  or  two. 

•  The  fairest  things  arc  tliosc  which  live, 

And  vanish  cre  their  name  wc  give ; 

The  rosiest  clouds  in  evening’s  sky. 

Are  those  which  soonest  fade  and  fly; 

The  loveliest  hue  which  decks  the  rose. 

Is  when  the  mossy  buds  unclose, 

Half-opening  forth  with  smiling  air, 

Like  red  lips  of  my  lady  fair. 

•  The  balmiest  hour  the  seasons  bring, 

Is  that  which  summer  joins  to  spring  ; 

The  sweetest  moment  df  the  day, 

Is  when  the  grey  dawn  slides  away  ; 

The  brighest  rays  arc  those  which  fly  • 

Through  April  showers,  and  dance,  and  die ; 

Just  quivering  through  the  dewy  air. 

Like  eye-beams  of  my  lady  fair.*  pp.  107>  108* 

*  That  wall  so  rude  and  desoLte 
A  half  dismantled  roof  supports  ; 

Barr’d  is  th’  inhospitable  gate  ! 

The  long  rank  grass  denies  the  courts. 

*  Those  chambers  open  to  the  day, 

With  casements  flapping  to  the  wind  ; 

They  shelter  now  the  bird  of  prey. 

Or  the  dark  out^casts  of  mankind  : 

*  For,  save  the  Gypscy’s  foot,  no  steps 
£*cr  sound  upon  that  mouldering  stair ; 

And,  as  it  sounds,  affrighted  leaps 
From  her  nide  fonp  the  sunlcd  hare. 
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*  Still  herbs  and  flowers,  half  choakM  with  weeds, 

The  fjarden’s  simple  boundaries  show; 

And  halfconcealM  by  cluster’d  reeds, 

The  Gooseberries  sund  in  stunted  row: 

‘  And  on  the  moss-grown  apple-tree. 

One  solitary  flower  expands  ; 

And  still  luxuriant,  gay,  and  free. 

Before  the  door  the  rose-bush  stands. 

*  1  gaze ;  and  mournful  o’er  my  brain 
I’he  thoughts  of  buried  comforts  press 

Comforis,  whose  ruins  siill  mtain 
I'heir  desolated  loveliness ! 

*  And  hincy  says — those  walls  so  bare 
Once  quiver’d  to  the  wood-firc’s  light ; 

And  many  a  happy  face  was  there 

Drawn  round  the  blaze  at  fall  of  night. 

‘  Oft  from  that  mossy  apple-tree. 

Some  boy,  as  fair  as  that  lone  flower, 

Has  flung  the  fruit  with  childish  glee. 

Much  pleas'd  to  give,  much  vain  of  power.’  pp.l68— 170. 

*  Erst  on  that  wood-cloth *d  rampart  fell 
The  tread  of  Roman  sentinel ; 

Familiar  peal’d  their  graceful  tongue. 

Thy  walls  with  clanging  armour  rung; 

Or  started  as  discordant  sound  rp 

Of  Saxon  w.ir-cry  woke  the  echoes  round. 

And  they  arc  gone  !  states,  empires,  all  I  i 

Their  armour  rusts  in  trophied  hall ;  j 

Their  tongues,  the  polish’d  as  the  rude. 

Sleep  in  their  learned  solitude. 

That  Latian  strain,  which  wont  to  cheer. 

With  native  tone,  the  soldier’s  car ; 

Which,  faintly  warbled,  lull’d  to  rest 
The  babe  upon  its  mother’s  breast ;  ” 

The  common  speech  of  toil’s  rude  mates,— 

No  city  now  revcrbcratcp. 

Yes,  they  are  gone !  and  thou  may’st  stay, 

To  view  another  state  decay. 

Another  tongue  to  ruin  fall, 

Ere  sinks  to  earth  thy  massive  wall. 

Yet  sweetly  rural  now  die  sounds, 

Th.it  venerable  wall  rebounds : 

The  plough-boy’s  whistle,  clear  ami  strong ; 

The  rosy  milk-maid’s  evening  song ; 

The  laugh  from  schoolboy’s  joyous  breast. 

Who  seeks  the  ring-dove’s  rude-built  nest ; 

The  bell  which  c.Jls  the  swains  to  pray  ; 

And  the  low  hymn  which  dies  away; 

Sweet  sounds  of  peace,  song,  prayer,  and  bell, 

Why  are  ye  not  unchangeable !’  pp.  24-9 — 251. 

''OL.  IX.  a  H 


3S8  Miss  Milford’s  Pocuis, 

\\c  conic  now  to  the  ‘  Series  of  Narrative  Poems  on  tiv 
Female  Character,  in  the  various  relations  of  life.’  A  por. 
tentoiis  title,  indeed  !  What  reader  does  not  expect  thatMiii 
Mitford  is  about  to  throw  off  the  singing-robes  of  the  po«, 
and  assume  the  gown  of  the  professor  ot  ethics  ?  Who^ 
not  look  for  a  ‘Series’  of  homilies  in  verse  ?  When  we  were 
told,  in  the  preface,  that  the  ground-work  of  the  first  ‘  narniiTt 
poem’  w;i8  friendship,  we  prepared  ourselves  to  extract,  for 
the  benefit  of  our  fair  readers,  a  talc  of  some  humble  female, 
struggling  on  in  the  discharge  of  common-life  duties,  shellcr- 
ing  in  her  farm-house,  perhaps,  some  Ixindon  friend,  reduced 
by  the  hardness  of  the  times  and  the  chance  of  trade  to  po. 
verty  ;  charitably  bearing  every  day  her  accounts  of  her  to«a 
splendour,  and  her  contempt  of  rustic  occupations  and  enjoy* 
nients,  and  at  last  putting  her  in  some  decent  way  of  getting 
her  bread,  and  maintaining  her  five  small  children.  Andiocb 
an  example,  in  these  times  of  distress,  we  had  intended  to 
bold  up  to  high  admiration.  Imagine  our  disappointment,  od 
finding  Blancli  turn  out  a  Spanish  tale  of  the  old  fashion- 
all  tournaments,  and  single  combats,  and  warriors  with  white 
plumes  nodding  in  their  helmets,  and  pages,  and  serenades  by 
moonlight,  and  love,  and  false  accusations,  and  gauntlets 
thrown  down  and  taken  up,  and  a  convent,  and  a  hermit,  lod 
vesper  strains  dying  on  the  air.  ’^Flie  two  female  friends  ire 
queenly  cousins,  Isabel  and  Blanch,  the  one  the  wife  of  tbe 
King  of  Murcia,  the  other  the  lady-love  of  the  Moorish 
Caliph.  Blanch’s  friendship  is  shewn  by  her  acquiescing, 
without  envy,  in  her  cousin’s  elevation  to  the  throne,  by 
giving  her  half  her  lands  by  way  of  marriage  dowry,  iwl 
finally  by  consenting  (if  we  understand  the  story  right)  lobe 
deemed  the  murderess  of  her  cousin’s  child,  who  had,  ia 
reality,  been  unwittingly  shot  through  the  heart  by  the  inoibe 
bcrself.  It  is  obvious  how  many  of  our  female  readers  iwy 
he  placed  in  a  situation  to  imitate  the  heroic  friendship  ol 
Blanch;  and,  therefore,  instead  of  giving  an  abstract  of  tbc  | 
tale,  (particularly  as  it  is  not  very  interesting)  we  sltall  advise 
them  to  read  and  mark  for  themselves. 

‘  The  loose  metre  of  Blanch*— a  metre  which  seems  almost  cxcluriwH 
to  belong  to  the  distinguiihcd  poet,  by  whom  it  was  first  introduced-* 
has  been  chosen,  with  all  its  dis^yantages  of  irregular  cadence  aod  w* 
favorable  comparison,  because  it  appear^  to  the  author  best  adapted  to 
the  simple  pathos,  at  which  alone  she  has  dared  to  aspire,  and  to  tk 
dramatic  form  of  dialogue,  in  which  so  great  a  part  of  the  story  *u  coc* 
veyed.’  p.  viii. 

We  wish  Miss  M.  would  write  no  more  in  this  skilnl>l^ 
kamble  measure.  She  is  at  all  times  careless  and  diffo^ 
enough,  and  this  loose  verse  nourishes  tenfold  carelessness!^ 
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uinterminate  diirusciiess.  T  here  is  noihinp;  compact, '"nothing 
poiUhetl,  nothing  ever  hnished  ahont  her  p»)ems ;  no  concen- 
tftfd  energy  of  thought,  or  nice  felicity  of  diction.  She  sclmus 
towriteall  that  comes  into  her  head,  and,  having  written  it,  nc » 
fffto  blot  it  out.  WTiat  comes  first  she  is  content  with,  and  why 
iljouldli’.T readers  be  more  nice  than  herself?  She  seems,  indeed, 
if  ire  may  judge  from  some  passages  in  this  poem,  emulous  of 
iSe  fame  of  Lucilius,  and  has  probably  trieil, — the  experi- 
Bfnl  is  ingenious, — how  many  verses  sho  could  make,  while 
ertting  into  her  carriage.  The  following  passages  were  pro 
the  fruit  of  some  such  experiment. 

*  On  Blanch  she  gaz*d,  and  Blanch  oh  her. 

And  each  admirM  the  other; 

O  never  truth  and  nature  err ! 

The  maid  a  tender  chord  could  stir, 

••  How  beautiful  is  yonder  child. 

With  glowing  cheeks  and  ringlets  wild 
More  sweetly  the  fair  woman  smil’d  ; 

It  was  her  happy  mother  ! 

“  That  girl  is  mine— my  only  one  ! 

And  1  and  Agnes  dwell  alone, 

In  this  low  rustic  cot ; 

Her  father,  he  is  far  away, 

That  little  child  is  all  my  stay, 

Yet  blessed  is  my  lot.’* 

And  much  they  spake;  till  Blanch  confess’d, 

Nor  parents,  friends,  nor  home  had  she  ; 

Then  kindly,  to  the  gcn’ious  breast 
Of  Beatrice,  the  maiil  was  press’d, 

ijtay  here,  fair  girl,  and  dwell  with  me  !  ' 

Stay  !\ere  !  nor  care,  nor  fear,  nor  strife, 

Shall  vex  our  calm  and  happy  life. 

My  heart  e’en  now  thou  cheercst  ! 
i  That  lovely  smile  can  ne’er  deceive  ; 

That  angel  face  I  must  believe ; 

How  shall  1  call  thee,  dearest  ?”  p*  89. 

*  There  still  she  sate  with  arms  enfolded 
Around  the  vase — like  statue,  moulded 

,  For  some  sepulchral  urn,  her  form  ! 

So  fix’d,  so  pale,  so  like  to  death, 

With  half*clos*d  eyes  and  viewless  breath  ; 

Can  life  that  senseless  mourner  warm  1 

Cold  shiverings  on  Almanzor  crept. 

Now  in  his  veins  his  life-blood  slept, 

Now  throbb’d  withio  his  heart  of  flame. 

He  thought  on  the  tnumphant  hour, 

;  When  first,  in  Murcia’s  princely  tower, 

I  1b  beauty’s  pride,  in  pomp  of  powet> 

He  saw  the  lovely  dame, 

H  2 
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Before  his  eyes  the  vision  bright  H 

Too  faithful  memory  bore ;  H 

Her  dark  hair  glittering  with  the  light  H 

Of  gems,  that  in  her  crown  she  wore  ;  I 

Gems,  by  those  jetty  eyes  ouishonct  ■ 

Which  dimm’d  the  radiant  diamond  stone,  I 

By  their  effulgent  blaze  !  ■ 

And  cheeks  which  sham’d  her  crimson  throne ;  ■ 

And  form  which  mock’d  all  praise  ;  I 

And  every  beauty’s  sweet  excess,  I 

Enhanc’d  by  perfect  happiness.*  p.  160.  ■ 

Every  body  who  has  written  rhymed  verse,  must  know  hot  I 
iihfuriunato  it  is  to  get  two  verses  ready  which  exactly  tuk  I 
each  other  in  every  thing  hut  the  termination — they  will  doc  I 
rhyme.  Miss  M.  gets  over  such  diflicultics  with  singular  mag*  I 
nanimity  ;  her  principle  is — if  one  word  will  not  rhyme,  aiw*  I 
ther  will.  I 

*  And  purer  tlian  the  innocent  love  I 

Of  female  childhood’s  fairy  grove.’  Poems,  p.  228.  I 

*  And  felt  her  throbbing  bosom I 

With  stilled  love,  whose  wild  excess  I 

Goads  like  a  rankling  thorn.’  p.  1  ii.  I 

‘  Yet  still  increasing  peace  she  felt:  I 

’Twas  winter  now  ;  and  oft  she  said,  I 

“  My  soul,  ere  spring-flowers  bloom  and  fade,  I 

Will  leave  this  narrow  beltV  *  p.  146.  I 

*  But  he  could  watch  his  Mary’s  lovely  face  :  I 

Could  read  on  Grace’s  features  passion’s  uroH  ;  I 

And,  well  I  ween,  was  none  more  skill’d  to  trace  I 

Ciood  humor’s  witching  charm,  or  anger’s  louring  ract*  p.ri  I 

‘  One  only  hope,  one  only  care,  I 

Awoke  her  bosom’s  swell p.  147. 

*  The  hour  that  spills  her  stainless  ^orr.’  p.  176. 

‘  For  not  more  different  was  the  blooming  face 
Where  smiling  innocence  had  fix’d  her  cell, 

From  that  where  grandeur  rode  in  beauty’s  shell.’  p. 

*  His  Mary’s  father  was  their  curate  good  ; 

Who,  whilst  in  paths  of  righteousness  he  led 
His  happy  flock,  death’s  early  victim  stood/  p.  291* 

*  ‘  But  for  the  blush,  now  glowing  warm. 

Now  fading,  in  emotion’s  storm.’  p.  20. 

*  O,  then  how  sweetly  fond  remembrance 

Kuslies  on  her  quivtring  heart ! 

She  sinks  subdued  in  mild  refientance^ 

And  all  revengeful  thoughts  depart.’  p,  230L 

Miss  M.  can  vukkc  a  simile  as  ingeniously  as  she  can  arhyv^ 
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tte  think  that  wc  could  match  even  Elkanah  Settle's  similes, 
(gffl  die  vols.  before  us. 

•  It  is  her  babe’s  low  plaintive  call* 

The  first  sad  notes  of  mortal  woe  ! 

But  still  on  her  maternal  soul 
Thcif  fall  like  sun-beams  on  the  snow?  Pocmii  p. 

‘  Yet  still  could  Bessy’s  lively  spirit, 

Chace  Mary’s  thoughtful  gloom ; 

So  hangs  the  red  rose  o’er  the  lily, 

And  sheds  its  radiant  bloom.’  Poems,  p.  2S9, 

•  Tho’  black  ^ey’d  nymphs  glide  thro*  the  trees* 
like  gossamer  ufion  the  bree%e?  p.  158.  - 

•  Tho’o’ereach  injury  as  quick 

She  pass’d,  as  snow-flakes  falling  thick.’  p.  179. 

•  With  eyes  whose  dark  beams,  flashing  wild. 

Caught  radiance  from  her  glowing  cheeks  ; 

And  dimples,  dappling  when  she  smil’d. 

As  the  May  morning  breaks.’  p.  202. 

‘  Her  figure  was  majestic,  as  the  storm 
That  broods  upon  the  mountain.’  p.  272. 

‘  He  press’d  her  fair  hand  to  his  lip, 

All  wet  with  tears,  as  swallows  dip. 

On  glancing  wing,  and  sport,  and  sip. 

And  revel  o’er  the  stream.’  p.  169. 

•  Scarce  could  the  sculptor’s  practis’d  eye 
Decide  if  her’s  were  symmetry : 

For  ever  bounding,  turning,  cfancing. 

Like  sun-beam  on  a  meadow  glancing. 

None  could  proportion  trace.’  p.  21* 

It  would  be  unjust  to  quote  nothing  belter  than  all  this. 

The  following  description  of  an  outcast  has  something 
^5ocbing, 


*  O  then,  upon  the  maiden’s  breast 

Her  solitary  anguish  press’d  1 

She  mourn’d  not  when  from  grandeur  hurl’d  ; 

She  felt  not  then  the  aching  void 
To  stand  alone  in  all  the  world. 

Unknown,  unlov’d,  and  unemployed* 

But  now  no  fondness  bade  rejoice. 

None  sooth’d  in  pain  or  sorrow ; 

Morn  came ;  but  never  cheerful  voice 
Rous’d  her  with  kind  good-morrow. 

She  gaz’d  around  on  flower  and  tree  ; 

She  caught  the  wild  bird’s  melody  ; 

She  track’d  the  footsteps  of  the  hart ; 

She  m<u:k’d  the  red  deer  in  its  lair  ; 
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The  birds  were  hovVinpj  o’er  their  young; 

Around  the  doc  her  light  fav%  n  sprung; 

Lore  thro*  the  whole  creation  glow’d. 

And  Blanch’s  bosom  overflow’d: 

Her  breast  with  its  rich  fulness  strove, 

•*  I,  only  I,  have  naught  to  love  !”  ’  p.  85. 

The  followiitg  lines,  too,  are  good,  though,  perl  apt,  to« 
diflfuse : 

*  Yes  !  To  the  heart  by  woe  subdued. 

An  unmix’d  joy  is  solitude  ! 

’Tie  bliss  to  ’scape  the  asking  eye 
Of  vacant  curiosity ; 

The  scornful  sneer ;  the  pity  loud  ; 

The  comfort  of  the  babbling  crowd  ; 

Th' officious  forward,  vain,  caress; 

From  such  to  ’scape  is  happiness  ! 

But,  ah,  beware  I  ye  soft-soul’d  train, 

Who  feel  at  length  the  woes  you  feign, 

IVwarc,  nor  seek  the  lonely  plain  ! 

The  beardless  youth,  whose  gentle  lay 
Steals  many  a  damsel’s  soul  away  ; 

'I’hc  misanthrope,  whose  gloomy  breast 
The  world  in  darker  colours  drest ; 

Neglected  wife ;  or  love-sick  maid ; 

Or  she,  who,  erring  and  betray’d, 

Implores  in  vain  the  false* one’s  aid  ; 

By  fancy,  or  by  misery  led. 

Oft  from  the  weary  world  have  fled. 

And  sought  in  hermitage,  or  cell. 

In  tranquil  solitude  to  dwell. 

’Twas  peacefulness  they  sought,  and  rest:— 

What  found  they?  The  still  aching  breast.’  pp.  127|131^ 

This  is  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  Scott:  so  are  thcfollot* 
ing  light  and  lively  lines, 

*  He  told,  that  morn  a  stranger  pair, 

A  priest,  a  pgc,  their  city  sought ; 

Age  silver’d  o’er  the  old  man’s  hair, 

And  his  mild  cheek  was  pale  with  thought : 

But  for  the  graceful  page, — in  truth, 

That  boy  was  the  most  lovely  youth, 

That  ever,  in  the  Christian  land, 

Ctave  goblet  to  a  lady’s  hand  I 
And  prostrate  at  the  Alhambra  gate. 

Fatigued,  and  faint,  and  sad,  they  sate. 

•*  Till,  as  I  pass’d,  the  gentle  boy 
Hung  to  my  robe  with  fearful  joy 
And  U'gg’d  me  of  the  King  to  tell, 

And  the  lone  drooping  Isa^l : 

And  that  fair  boy  upon  his  knee, 

Almanzoi’s  self  implor'd  to  tec  ; 
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Again, 


And  he  a  name,  and  token  sent, 

As  pledges  of  his  fair  intent. 

One  beam  of  that  mild-piercing  glance, 

Where  the  pure  spirit  seem'd  to  dance 
In  its  own  azure  Heaven ; 

One  tone  of  that  soft,  silver  voice, 

Whose  sound  might  bid  despair  rejoice, 

SufRcient  pledge  had  given  ! 

One  only  glance,  one  only  tone. 

Like  those,  my  sovereign,  have  I  known  !*'  pp»  165|  166. 


'  Granada  stretch’d  beneath  their  feet. 

With  palace,  mosque,  and  cheerful  street ; 

And  dark-cy’d  Moors  were  cluster'd  there  ; 

And  veiled  dames  with  graceful  air  ; 

Mirth  lul’d  the  hour,  and  toil  was  staid. 

Th’  Alhambra  grove  around  them  lay. 

With  lofty  elm  and  cypress  spray, 

And  oleander  shade. 

Remada’s  mountain  hung  above  them. 

With  corn-fields  sloping  down  the  side. 

And  cots  where  cherub  children  hide. 

And  Blanch’s  heart  sprang  forth  to  love  them  ; 

Whilst  dale  and  village,  cot  and  hill, 

Woke  in  her  breast  the  social  thrill, 

I  talk  not,  Blanch,  of  thrones ;  for  there 
Sit  doubt  and  watchfulness  and  care. 

But  here  is  not  one  blessed  spot 
So  fair,  but  thou  couldst  mend  its  lot  I 
Here  is  not  one  so  curst,  but  thou 
Couldst  chase  despair  from  every  brow  ! 

Canst  thou  such  angel  joys  resign  ? 

My  love,  my  Blanch,  be  wholly  mine !”  pp.  18 1,  18i. 

Once  more, 

'  ’Tia  she,  proud  Murcia’s  loveliest  branch, 

The  long-thought  dead,  the  exile  Blanch  ! 

The  nobles,  awe-struck  and  amaz’d. 

With  strange  and  sudden  wonder,  gaz’d. 

Unearthly  was  the  maiden’s  look; 

The  changeful  blood  her  cheeks  forsook ; 

But  still  the  tender  smile  was  there. 

The  sunny  eye,  the  form  of  air  ; 

Almost  they  deem’d,  before  their  eyes, 

To  heaven  th’  enfranchis’d  soul  would  rise.’  p.  2i5. 

The  ‘  Rival  Sisters’  is  a  tale  to  illustrate  sisterly  affection  ; 
though,  like  the  former,  it  is  more  about  love  than  any  thing 
rise.  ‘  Kor  the'  flimsy  plot,’  says  Miss  M,  ‘  and  hurried  ca¬ 
tastrophe  of  the  Rival  Si.^ters,  it  seems  scarcely  necessary  to 
apologise — “  Who  breaks  a  butterfly  upon  a  wheel 
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Now  tins  is  either  true,  or  it  is  not :  if  it  he  not,  itismh 
serahlc  allectation  ;  if  it  ho,  why  docs  Miss  M.  insult  the  public 
with  a  poem  of  which  she  is  iici'sclf  ashamed  ? 

This  tale,  however,  wc  have  no  hesitation  in  preferring  to 
the  former  ;  it  is  more  intcresiing,  and  contains  more  poetrr. 
It  is  in  the  stanza  of  Spenser — a  stanza  that  has  become  ven 
fashionable  of  late,  prob  ibly  from  its  great  difHeulty.  The 
opening  of  the  poem  is  very  l>tclty,  though  we  cannot  uj 
much  for  the  two  similes. 

‘  Happiness  is  like  virgin  snows, 

As  soft,  as  smooth,  as  gay  : 

The  leveret’s  step  on  its  surface  shows. 

And  the  rustling  pinc-lcaf  the  linnet  throws  ; 

While  the  beam  in  whose  ruddy  light  it  glows, 

For  evt  r  melts  its  charms  away. 

*  Content  is  like  the  meadow’s  breast 

Blooming  with  herbs  and  flowers ; 

No  hillock  betrays  the  skylark’s  nest ; 

No  track  remains  where  the  arm’d  hoof  press’d; 

And  wlicn  tlio  scythe  shall  its  beauty  wrest 
’  rwill  spring  more  fair  in  vernal  hours, 

*  The  soog  has  ceas’d.  If  song  indeed  it  were. 

That  in  one  cheerful  sweet  monotimy, 

Sooth’d  with  its  warblings  faint  the  morning  air, 

Idke  the  wild  music  of  die  summer  bee. 

Or  winery  robin’s  dearer  melody. 

The  song  has  ceas’d.  But  still  the  humming  sound 
Of  rustic  wheel  that  join’d  the  harmony, 

T'ells  where  the  busy  songstress  may  be  found, 

And  guides  the  wanderer's  steps  along  the  turfy  ground,  . 

*  And  one  there  was,  who,  from  the  shady  wood,  j 

Survey’d,  with  quick  dcKght,  the  pleasant  scene ; 

Deep  in  a  verdant  lawn  a  cottage  stood 

Circled  by  antique  grovci,— save  that  between 
One  narrow  arch,  the  distance  smil’d  serene : 

Its  spires,  and  hills,  and  towns,  and  sparkling  strcomi 
•  Contrasting  with  the  darkly-fring’d  ravine. 

Or  flowery  padt,  where  the  tali  forest  gleams, 

And  rears  its  sutely  head,  and  brightens  in  the  beams. 

*  Nor  yet  alone  upon  the  crested  oak, 

Fell  with  its  lustre  sheen  that  orient  ray  : 

Swei'tly  it  kiss’d  the  light  and  curling  smoke. 

That  from  the  cottage  chimney  wreath’d  its  way; 
Sweetly  on  the  white  walls  it  seem’d  to  play. 

Seen  but  by  snatches  through  the  clustering  vine  ; 

And  on  the  quick-hedg’d  garden  trimly  gay  ; 

And 'on  dre  low'ly  porch,  where  jasmines  twine 
With  I'.oneysuckie  pale  and  modest  eglantine. 
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'  But  chiefly  the  bright  beam  of  morning  shone 
On  her,  who  plied  the  wheel  before  the  door. 

Ilis  eyes  the  wanderer  shaded  from  the  sun. 

Long  on  the  songstress  maid  intent  to  |»orc. 

And  turn'd  to  go,  yet  came  to  gaze  once  more ; 

Charm’d,  and  much  wondering  what  the  charm  could  be 
That  fix'd,  with  magic  power  unfclt  before, 

Him  who  had  hung  on  woman's  dangerous  glee, 

And  yet  more  dangerous  sigh — and  baisted,  “  1  am  free  I" 

•  It  was  not  beauty  :  for,  in  very  truth, 

No  symmetry  of  features  deck’d  the  maid. 

Was  it  the  vivid  blush  of  early  youth  ; 

'I'he  Hebe  lip  where  changeful  dimples  play’d ; 

The  flaxen  locks  whose  crisped  ringlets  stray’d 
O’er  the  blue  dove-like  eyes  serene  and  mild  ; 

The  rosv-tipp'd  flogers  that  her  toil  betray’d  ; 

The  rounded  form,  luxuriantly  wild. 

Of  woman’s  graces  full ; — the  face  so  like  a  child  ? 

’  Or  was  it  the  expression,  calm  and  even. 

Which  tells  of  blest  inhabitants  within  ; 

A  look  as  tranquil  as  the  summer  Heaven  ; 

A  smile  that  cannot  light  the  face  of  sin  ; 

A  sweetness  so  compos’d  that  passion's  din 
Its  fair  uni  uffled  brow  has  never  mov’d  ; 

Beauty,  not  of  the  features  nor  the  skin. 

But  of  the  soul ; — and  loveliness  best  prov’d 

By  one  unerring  test— No  sooner  seen  thin  lov’d  ?  p.  2G3. 

By  and  bye  another  female  issues  from  the  cot,  tiazzlingly 
beautiful.  From  the  dumb  show  in  wbicli  tlic  two  sisters  cu- 
the  caves-droppinc  stranger  judges  the  first  (Mary)  to  be 
riery  thing  that  is  amiable,  and  the  other  (Grace)  not  a  little 
'the  contrary,  Wc  need  not  add  that  be  is  from  this  moment 
tlevperately  in  love  with  Mary.  The  next  ue  hear  of  him  is 
w'lien  under  a  birch,  beside  a  stream,  listening  to  old  Rattle, 
tile  nurse  of  Mary.  PVoin  her  be  and  the  reader  learn,  that 
tile  father  of  the  two  girls  was  the  curate  of  the  village  ;  that 
be  died  while  they  were  children, 

'  And  left  a  lovely  wife  to  cheerless  widowhood. 

Two  cherub  children  liv’d  to  soothe  her  care. 

And  beautiful  it  was  to  see  young  Grace 
Hide  in  her  elder  sister’s  bosom  fair. 

From  each  admiring  eye,  her  blushing  face  ; 

And  beautiful  it  was  to  see  them  chace. 

Like  bounding  fawns,  die  woodland  paths  along, 

Till  flush’d  and  breathless  with  the  merry  race. 

The  sportive  babes,  lull’d  by  the  woodlark’s  song. 

Slept  in  each  other’s  arms  the  forest  shades  among.’  pp.  291,292. 

Ciracc,  however,  was  taken  away,  and  spoiled  by  an  old 
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aunt.  In  the  mean  time  Mary  leads  a  charmingly  iimoeem 
rural  life,  and,  having  been  wooed  by  many  a  youih,  is  « 
length  about  to  be  married  to  Sir  Walter  Mowbray.  'I  hc  diy 
is  fixed,  and  Grace  is  called  home  to  tlic  nuptials. 

**  Canst  thou  not  guess  that  which  I  hate  to  tell  i 
Grace  Neville’s  beauty  might  a  world  ensnare ; 

And  lur’d  from  Mary  by  her  witching  spell, 

Mowbray  beheld  and  lov’d  the  worthless  fair.—- 
She  rose  to  breathe  svith  him  the  morning  air ; 

She  echo’d  every  stniin  that  Mowbray  sang  ; 

If  the  cool  grove  he  trod,  he  found  her  there  ; 

She  in  the  evening  dance  to  meet  him  sprang  ; 

And  in  the  moonlight  walk  their  mutual  carols  rang. 

‘  Successful  were  her  arts. — Nor  Mary  strove 
To  win  again  the  heart  she  once  had  fir’d  ; 

She  gain’d  her  mothet’s  blessing  to  their  love. 

With  difficulty  gain’d— and  then  retir’d, 

(E’en  by  the  changeful  youth  rever’d,  admir’d,) 

To  cheerful  toils,  contentment,  and  repose. 

Whilst,  not  by  love  but  vanity  inspir’d. 

To-morrow’s  bridals  Grace’s  empire  close. 

And  from  her  native  plains,  the  Lady  Mowbray  goes.”  p.  S03. 

In  the  evening  young  Frederic  returns  to  the  watch,  and  the 
sisters  and  Mowdiray  ‘  leave  the  cot.’  Grace  refuses  to  accom¬ 
pany  Mary  to  the  old  nurse’s,  and  Mary  goes  alone.  Frederic 
meets  her,  and  the  reader  will  anticipate  the  rest.  By  the 
way,  we  should  not  omit  to  meniioii  that  Frederic  turns  out  to 
be  an  carl. 

‘  And  needless  ’twere  to  tell  that  Mary’s  life 
In  virtue  pass’d,  and  bliss  that  cannot  cloy  ; 

Whilst  Grace  with  Mowbray  wag’d  incessant  strife, 

And  found  in  every  blessing  some  alloy.*  p.  330. 

*  Sliould  the  success  of  these  specimens  encourage  the  author  to  com¬ 
plete  th#  series,  it  will  be  comprised  in  three  volumes.  The  next  will  con¬ 
tain  a  talc  on  Filial  Affection,  in  the  heroic  couplet  of  Pope  and  Drydeo, 
and  a  shorter  and  lighter  j>oem  on  the  subject  ot  Love.*  ix. 

Art.  VT.  A  Congratulatory  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Herbert  Marsh,  D  D. 
F.  R.  S.  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Cam* 
bridge,  on  his  judicious  Inquiry  into  the  conssquences  of  neglecting  to 
give  the  Prayer-Book  with  the  Bible  ;  together  with  yf  Sermon^  on  the 
Inadequacy  of  the  Bible  to  be  an  exclusive  Rule  of  Faith,  inscribed  w 
the  tame.  By  the  Rev.  Peter  Gandolphy,  Priest  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  8vo.  pp.  70.  Keating,  &c.  1812. 

Art.  VIT.  A  iMter  to  the  Rev.  in  ^Confutation  of  the 

Opinion,  that  the  vital  Principle  of  the  Reformation  has  been  lately  con¬ 
ceded  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  with  a  Postscript,  conuiniog  Rcmarii 
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00  the  Consequences  which  must  result  from  the  Concession  of  the 

Catholic  Claims.  By  Herbert  Marsh,  D.l).  F.R.S.  Margaret  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Divinity  in  Cambridge,  8vo.  pp.  Rivingtons,  1813. 

ly’K  have  been  somewhat  amused  by  the  perusal  of  tliese 
tracts;  and  as  our  readers  may  be  curious  to  know  the  con¬ 
tents  of  them,  we  shall  endeavour  in  a  few  words  to  gratify 
them.  We  shall  begin  with  Mr.  Gandolphy’s  Sermon,  it  being 
rather  of  a  general  nature,  and  the  transition  more  easy,  from 
the  congratulatory  letter  to  the  answer. 

The  text  that  Mr.  Gandolphy  has  chosen,  are  those  words, 
in  which  St.  Paul  says  to  Timothy,  From  a  child  thou  hast 
kiuru'n  the  Holy  Scriptures^  which  are  able  to  make  thee  wise  to 
uths'.ion.  From  this  passage  it  would  be  the  inference  of  a 
common  understanding,  that  the  scriptures  alone  are  a  suffi¬ 
cient  guide  in  religions  matters.  This  maxim,  the  basis  of 
the  Protestant  faitli,  our  preacher  sets  himself  to  refute.  If 
this  great  maxim  be  well  founded,  it  is  impossible,  he  afhrms, 
toacquit  God  of  injustice.  His  reasoning  is  very  summary. 
As  the  scripture  can  be  a  rule  only  to  those  who  are  able  to 
read  them,  and  as  many  persons  cannot  read,  to  have  made 
the  scriptures  the  sole  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  would  have 
been  no  less  injustice  on  tlie  part  of  (>od,  than  to  have  re¬ 
quired  men  to  fly  without  wings.  Such  is  Mr.  Gandolphy*a 
comparison.  His  argument,  which  he  thinks  most  conclusive, 
would  have  been  a  little  more  cogent,  had  it  been  satisfacto¬ 
rily  made  out,  that  it  is  impossible  to  read  and  explain  the 
bible  to  those  who  cannot  read  it  themselves.  It  appearing 
evident  to  our  preachers  to  be  the  highest  injustice  to  make 
the  bible  the  sole  authority  in  the  business  of  religion,  he  is 
quite  confident  that  no  such  thing  has  been  done.  On  the 
contrary, 

*  From  the  ascension  of  our  Lord  there  has  been/  he  says,  <  a  society 
of  ChristiaiM,  called  a  Church,  from  which  men  may  derive  every  in- 
•truction  necessary  to  salvation.*  p.  36. 

It  is  a  matter  of  no  small  difliciilty  to  qualify  a  person  una¬ 
ble  to  read,  to  determine  which  is  the  true  church,  among 
those  that  pretend  to  that  character.  How  this  may  be  effected 
our  preacher  very  prudently  attempts  not  to  shew ,  but  to 
evince  the  superiority  of  his  own  ‘  system,*  he  says, 

*  I  will  engage  by  actual  experiment  to  prove,  that  if  twenty  persons  of 
equal  talents  he  produced,  all  ignorant  of  the  art  reading,  one  excepted. 
Within  three  days,  I  will  communicate  to  the  unlettered  nineteen,  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  all  those  necessary  truths  and  mysteries  of  the  Christian  religion, 
which  the  biblical  student  shall  not  acquire  from  hit  bible,  only  at  the 
•od  of  his  life,  however  protracted,  p.  36* 

Of  our  preacher’s  ability  to  fulfll  bis  engagement,  be  ap- 
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peals  to  his  hearers,  ‘  whom  he  has  had  the  happiness  iho- 
roughly  to  instruct  in  religion’  without  books:  to  whom  be 
delirers  instruction  on  all  points  of  doctrine,  ‘  reading  little 
from  the  hihle.*  As  a  further  proof  of  his  qualifications,  he 
subjoins,  ‘  before  I  had  read  a  chapter  of  the  hihle,  1  knew  tnj 
religion.’  Ser.  p.  39.  He  proceeds  with  his  argument. 

‘  Wore  the  hiblc  only  the  religion  of  Christians,  I  maintain,  thu 
should  they  enter  into  the  world,  already  endowed  from  their  mothcr*i 
wombs,  with  the  talent  of  reading,  as  birds  are  self-instructed  to  fly, 
even  then  would  they  be  insecure,  unless  they  were  also  born  with  abiUe 
in  their  hands,  already  printed  in  that  particular  dialect  and  language 
they  were  afterwards  to  loam.'  Ser.  p.  42. 

Such  is  Mr.  Gandolpliy’s  argument.  His  rlovqncncc  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  following  passage,  where,  after  expaiiaiing  on 
the  foliy  ol  those  benevolent  persons  who  have  combined  to 
cireulale  the  hihle,  he  describes  the  success  of  a  Catholic 


inisMonarv. 


*  As  soon  as  he  has  contrived  to  render  himself  intelligible  to  the  na* 
lives,  he  announces  himself  an  apostle  or  minister  of  that  church,  and  calU 
upon  them  to  say,  whether  they  will  receive  him  in  that  character  or  not. 
He  unfolds  to  them  t'.e  grand  motives  of  credibility,  together  with  the 
circumstance  of  the  fall  and  redemption  of  man.  He  pledges  the  unity, 
the  sanctity,  the  catholicity,  and  the  apostolicity  of  that  church,  in  whose 
n.ime  he  preaches. — He  speaks  to  them  of  the  sacred  and  inspired  icri^ 
turcs,  encourages  the  more  enlightened  to  qualify  tliemsclves  for  thetr 
}>crusal  :  and  assures  them  that  his  whole  doctrine  will  be  confirmed  by 
their  testimony.  In  fine,  he  calls  upon  them  to  say,  if  they  will  receive 
him  in  his  apostolic  character  or  not*  If  they  consent,  he  immediately 
instructs  them  in  all  the  tiuths  and  mystciics  of  the  Christian  religion,  si 
1  instruct  you.*  p.  45. 

^^'hethel•  a  Protestant  teacher,  *  havini^  contrived  to  render 
himself  inleliigihle  to  tlie  natives,’  reading  to  them  the  biblc, 
and  explaining  its  evidence  and  contents,  would  succeed  bel¬ 
ter  in  making  disciples  to  Christ,  we  dare  not  enquire.  Mr. 
Gandoiphy  had  a  suspicion,  (hat  it  iniglit  be  objected  to  bis 
system,  that  it  exjioses  men  to  *  the  deceit  of  impostors.’  But 
*  there  are,’  he  replies,  *  certain  signs,  by  whicli  the  under¬ 
standing  may  correctly  judge  of  any  religious  doctrine.’  How 
any  people,  in  ihe  hrst  instance,  arc  to  distinguish  what  a 
hihle  is,  he  thinks,  must  not  a  little  gravel  the  objectors  to 
explain,  and  still  more  to  shew  ‘  how  they  arc  to  know,  that 
what  is  put  into  their  bands  for  the  inspired  word  of  God,  has 
not  been  exposed  to  the  sly  tricks  of  imj>osilion.’  For  says 
this  reverend  person, 

•  The  founders  of  Protestantism  were  the  first  to  ky  their  sncril^ottS 
hands  on  the  sacred  volume,  and  dared  to  efface,  change,  and  mutilate  a 
text,  writ^cD  by  the  unening  band  of  God.'  Ser.  p.  49. 
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Mr.  Gandolphy  is,  no  douht,  accurately  informed  as 
tothcfu't  here  stated,  we  should  be  extremely  oblij^ed  to  him 
iust  to  say,  how  ‘  a  text,  written  by  the  unerring  finger  of 
God,’  fell  it»to  the  hands  of  the  founders  of  Protestantism. 
Having  demolished  by  argument  the  fundamental  principle  of 
the  reformation,  o\ir  preacher  adduces  learned  Protestants, 
irhohave  abandoned  this  principle,  and  coneludes  his  reason¬ 
ing  by  remarking,  that  his  ‘  text  forms  an  additional  proof  of 
thcunliiness  of  scripture,  to  be  the  rule  of  faith  for  all  men.* 
p.  62.  This  proof  our  readers  will  think  too  obvious  to  re¬ 
quire  illustration. 

We  proceed  now  to  our  author's  ‘congratulatory  letter*  to 
the  Margaret  Professor.  He  begins  by  saying,  that  the  pe¬ 
rusal  of  his  enquiry  induced  huu  to  purchase  his  corres¬ 
pondence  with  Mr.  Vansittart,  and  his  sermon  at  St.  Paul’s 
church,  and  that  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  with  what  delight 
he  observed  the  professor  contending  in  those  writings,  that 
‘irue  religion  cannot  he  found  by  the  Bible  alone.*  As  such 
1  position  as  this  does  not,  in  so  many  words,  appear  in  the 
foreinentioned  writings,  we  presume  that  Mr..  Gandolphy, 
taking  the  liberty  to  expound  the  professor’s  doctrines, 
thought  himself  justified  in  representing  him  as  the  abettor  of 
the  above  maxim.  Our  author,  for  the  reason  alleged  in  the 
inquiry,  heartily  agrees  with  the  professor  in  thinking,  that 
tb^re  is  no  harm  in  giving  away  a  Bible,  or  a  Prayer-book, 
But  in  spite  of  this  cordiality,  he  cannot  forgive  the  professor 
for  saying  ‘  Catholics  give  no  Bible  at  all.*  For  ‘at  this  very 
period  of  lime,  in  this  country,’  we  have  says  he,  ‘two  ('a- 
tbolic  editions  of  the  Bible  in  the  press.*  p.  10. ‘  I  was  mightily 
pleased,’  continues  Mr.  Gandolphy,. recovering  his  good  hu- 
Bour,  ‘to  observe,  (p.  17)  that  ‘the  fundamental  principle 
•'hich  pervades*  this  work,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  your  ser¬ 
mon  at  St.  Paul’s,  is  the  necessity  on  the  part  of  churchmen 
of  associating  the  Liturgy  with  the  Bible,’  you  bear  down  our 
common  adversaries  in  this  manner,  (p.  18)  ‘  undoubtedly 
thcHibIc  is  tlic  sole  basis  of  the  church  of  England.’  ‘  Indeed, 
Sir,’  he  adds,  ‘  1  cannot  sufliciently  admire  the  ingenuity  and 
®4J»tcrly  manner,  in  which  you  argue  the  necessity  of  another 
rule  of  faith,  besides  the  Bible  only.*  p.  17.  After  finding 
Well  harmony  between  Dr.  Marsh  and  himself,  our  author  is 
nonplussed  to  perceive  on  what  principle  the  professor 
laid,  ‘every  Protestant,  when  arguing  with  a  Catholic,  must 
contend  for  the  Bible  alone.*  Notwithstanding  this  difficulty, 
ilill  has  hopes,  that  ‘  if  the  professor  is  consistent  with  him- 
he  will  perceive  in  the  end,  that  the  Catholic  liturgy  is 
letter  founded  than  that  of  the  t'stablished  church.*  To  hasten 
wii  most  desirable  event,  lie  proposes  the  following  dilemma, 
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which,  he  is  sure,  fixes  the  learned  professor  in  a  predicameoti 
similar  to  that  of  the  Indian,  who  supposed  the  world  rested 
upon  the  hack  of  a  tortoise,  the  tortoise  on  the  hack  of  to 
elephant,  hut  could  devise  no  support  for  the  elephant. 
you  well  know,  every  thing  must  rest  on  some  foundttioo. 

In  argument,  you  must  either  have,  or  assume  a  principle. 
You,  then,  derive  your  liturgy  from  the  reformers,  Whatdoei 
it  rest  upon?  On  their  own  opinions  and  judgment.  Some 
may  say,  on  ‘  their  interpretation  of- the  Scriptures,*  and  ilieir  I 
interpretations  of  the  Scriptures  upon  their  opinions.*  p.  39. 

It  seems  to  us  that  Dr.  Marsh,  actuated  by  zeal  for  the 
established  church,  said  many  things  to  the  disparagement 
of  Holy  Writ.  From  the  concurrence  of  both  Catholics  ind 
Protestants,  it  would  appear  there  were  some  ground  forcharg. 
ing  him  with  impugning  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Re. 
formation.  As  he  all  along  ascribed  this  charge  to  the  igno* 
ran^e  or  malice  of  his  adversaries,  when  he  first  heard  of  Mr. 
Gandolphy's  letter,  he  supposed  that  it  was  ‘  a  pasquinade, 
under  a  fictions  name.*  At  length  he  found  that  it  was  no 
joke,  but  a  grave  reality,  and  that  Mr.  Gandolphy  was  actually 
Hinipleton  enough  to  believe  that  the  Margaret  Professor  had 
conceded  a  vital  principle  to  the  church  of  Rome.  To  pre¬ 
vent  the  consequences  of  this  misrepresentation,  he  under¬ 
takes  to  prove,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Gandolphy,  that  he  has  made 
no  such  concession  as  has  been  pretended.  ‘  True  religion,* 
he  observes,  and  ‘established  religion,’  arc  two  things, ‘in 
themselves  distinct.*  This  wc  allow' ;  hut,  as  to  the  ground 
on  which  he  pretends  religion  is  established,  we  cannot  agree 
with  our  learned  author. 

‘  When  a  religion  is  established  by  law,  the  honours  and  eniolurartti 
set  apart  for  the  ministers  of  religion,  arc  exclusively  appropriated  to  oor 
religious  party.  But  the  legislature  in  the  selection  of  this  party,  and  io 
preferring  it  to  all  the  rest,  is  guided  solely  by  the  consideration  of  its 
supenor  utility  to  the  state.  And,  as  that  religion  which  is  professed  by 
the  most  numerous  and  powerful  party,  is  likely  to  be  most  '^jseful  to  the 
sute,  it  is  this  party  with  which  the  state  allies  itself,  .ird  to  which  it 
aifonls  an  establishment.  The  persons  who  profess  the  religion  so  estab¬ 
lished,  both  may  be,  and  ought  to  be,  direct^  in  their  choice,  by  a  be¬ 
lief  that  the  object  of  their  choice  is  a  true  religion  ;  and  so  far  the  truth 
ot  a  religion  may  operate  remotely  or  indirectly,  on  the  decision  of  the 
ligislatua\  But  the  immediate  and  direct  motive  that  operates  in  the 
establishment  of  a  religion,  is  its  utility  to  the  state :  and  that  utility 
(namely  to  the  state)  will  be  greater  or  less,  in  proportion  to  the  number 
and  influence  of  the  party  which  professes  it.*  p.  6,  7. 

This  \iew'  of  the  matter  appears  to  us  quite  unfounded. 
The  alliance  beiw'ccn  church  and  stale  is  a  supposition  purely 
faucitul.  The  legislature  and  the  members  of  the  church  are 
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•oc  separate  bodies  who  may  contract  together.  They  are  the 
une  persons.  To  talk  of  the  legislature  allying  itscit  with  the 
diarch,  is  pretty  much  the  same  as  to  talk  of  i\ic  legislature 
allying  itself  with  those  who  possess  the  property  and  talents  of 
the  nation.  No  such  alliance  as  is  pretended,  ever  took  place. 
Those  who  originally  founded  the  present  religious  cstaolish- 
neot,  gave  it  their  sanction,  from  considerations  of  right,  not 
expediency;  and  their  posterity  have  preserved  it  from  similar 
reasons.  To  represent  religion  merely  as  established,  because 
ofits  utility  to  the  state,  a  utility,  be  it  remembered,  neces- 
iirily  confined  to  the  present  scene,  is  to  strip  it  of  its  peculiar 
claims,  and  degrade  it  to  the  level  of  secular  institutions.  Re¬ 
sides  on  his  own  principles,  the  professor  is  extremely  incon¬ 
sistent  in  opposing  all  further  relaxation  of  the  law  in  favour 
of  the  Catholics.  If  the  reason  why  the  legislature  has  allied 
itself  in  England,  with  episcopary,  and  in  Scotland  with  pres¬ 
bytery,  be  that  Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians,  predominate 
ia  these  countries,  should  not  the  same  reason  induce  it  to  form 
an  alliance  with  the  Catholics  in  Ireland  ? 

To  return,  *  true  religion  and  established  religion,  though 
united  in  the  English  Church,  being  two  things,’  very  different 
arguments,  Dr.  Marsh  remarks,  are  requisite  for  the  defence 
of  relicion,  according  as  it  is  to  he  defended,  as  true  or  as  esta» 
blished.  In  defending  the  truth  of  the  established  religion,  he 
would  make  his  appeal  to  the  Bible  alone,  but  in  sup|)ort  of  its 
establishment,  he  would  urge,  churchmen  to  distribute  the 
Liturgy. 

*  In  the  works,  which  I  have  lately  published,  and  to  which  your  letter 
applies,  1  had  no  occasion  to  defend  (which  I  should  have  done,  had  it 
been  necessary)  the  established  religion  in  respect  to  its  truth.  In  that 
case,  I  should  have  appealed  to  the  Bible  alone,  as  the  fountain  of  religious 
^rh ;  I  should  iiave  defended  the  truth  of  our  doctrines,  not  by  saying 

they  were  contained  in  our  Liturgy  and  Articles,  but  by  proving 
doctrines  to  be  founded  on  a  just  interpretation  ot  the  Bible.  But 
I  argued  against  the  support,  which  was  given  by  churchmen  to  the 
*‘‘**casterian  System,  and  the  Bible  Society,  I  declared  expressly  and  re- 
P**^ly  that  my  arguments  were  addressed  to  churchmen  only.  I  addret- 
^  niysclf  therefore,  to  persons  who  have  already  agreed  with  me  as  to 
^  truth  of  the  established  religion ;  but  who  differed  from  me  in  respect 

the  means  of  continuing  that  religion  (acknowledged  by  both  parties  to 
*true)  in  its  present  csublishmcnt.’  pp.  8— i). 

This  we  hope  will  satisfy  Mr.  Gandolphy ;  and,  if  he  he  a 
I^r*on  of  much  sensibility,  he  will,  no  doubt,  smart  under 
*he  following  correction. 

*  If  1  were  defending  the  truth  of  our  doctrines  against  a  writer  of  your 

I  should  confine  myself  to  the  same  common  authority  (the  Bible) 
*^ghyou  yourself  (p.  22.)  do  not  perceive  '‘by  what  rule  in  logic’*  I 
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have  ataerted  in  the  inquiry,  that  every  true  Proicitant,  wheo  argib*  I 
with  a  Catholic,  must  contend  for  the  Bi6/e  alotiC**  I  have  madeUnj^  I 
tertion  in  perfect  conformity  with  the  principles  which  pervade  the  wodi  I 
to  which  you  allude;  and  you  arc  not  only  mistaken  yourself,  butup.6,  I 
you  strangely  impose  upon  your  readers,  when  you  gravely  tell  them  tha  I 
the  principle  “  true  teligion  cannot  be  found  by  the  Bible  alone/*  inii^  m 
principle  tor  which  I  contend.  Had  this  principle  been  stated  in  wonh  | 
professedly  your  own,  I  should  have  only  complained  of  an  unacconmabh  I 
mistake.  But  you  have  included  those  words  between  inverted  commu,  I 
and  have  thus  seduced  your  readers  into  the  belief  that  they  are  wordi,  I 
which  had  been  used  by  me.  And  this  pretended  quotation,  which  viii  I 
be  readily  received  as  genuine  not  only  by  Catholics,  but  by  a  nuiartou  I 
body  of  Protestants,  has  a  conspicuous  place  at  the  very  beginning  of  yov  I 
book,  and  serves  for  the  basis  of  all  your  subsequent  reasoning,  it  h  I 
hcncc  tliat  you  exult  in  the  conclusion  of  your  letter,  that  1  am  redaed  I 
cither  to  the  dilemma  of  the  man,  who  fixed  the  world  u)K)n  a  tortoiir,  oi  I 
to  the  necessity  of  arguing  in  a  circle,  by  reasoning  from  our  Liturgy  ad  I 
Articles  to  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  and  from  the  interpnuiion  of  I 
Scripture  to  our  Liturgy  and  Articles.  But  as  your  basis  is  false,  yocriu*  I 
piTstructurc  falls  at  once  to  the  ground.  In  the  interpretation  of  Serb.  I 
ture,  I  would  analyse  every  passage  with  the  severity  of  a  critic;  I  wosld  I 
Investigate  its  meaning  unfettered  by  theological  systems;  and  the  rocaDin|  I 
thus  discovered,  1  would  adopt  as  the  true  meaning.’  p.  10,  11.  I 

111  tlic  postscript  of  this  letter,  Dr.Marsh  states  his  apprehen-  I 
sioiisas  to  ilie  consequences  of  admitting  Catholics  to  the  full  I 
bcncfiis  of  the  constitution.  He  docs  not  pretend  ‘  dial  lli€  I 
Catholics  are  not  good  subjects.’  I  Ic  only  asserts,  ‘  that  ibcir  I 
religion  prevents  them  from  being  so  good  and  so  useful,  sub-  I 
jccis  of  the  stale,  as  members  of  the  estahlishment,’  though  *hc  I 
readily  acknowledges  that*  they  constitute  a  loyal  body;  ibt  I 
they  arc  attached  to  their  Sovereign,  and  to  their  country.’ 
But  as  they  profess  allegiance  in  sjiirituul  matters  to  the  Pope, 
they  cannot  safely  he  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  making  or  ex¬ 
ecuting  of  the  laws.  For  if  such  privilege  is  granted  to  them, 
it  *  must  a  fortiori  be  granted  to  the  Protestant  Dissenters;’ 

*  and  the  consequence  will  he  that  the  established  clergy  will  no 
longer  be  able  to  resist  demands  on  the  honours  and  cmolu- 
iiieiits,’  that  they  ‘exclusively’  enjoy.  This  reasoning  go« 
to  exclude  Protestant  Dissenters  from  a  scat  in  parliament,  i 
^irivilege  they  have  enjoyed  for  many  years,  without  any  de¬ 
triment  to  the  churcli  or  state.  It  may  be  justly  quesuowd 
vvlu'tlier  the  consequences  predicted  by  the  professor,  mo«W 
Tollow  thc  admission  of  the  Catholics  to  the  full  benefits  of 
coiistitution.  Similar  predictions  of  evil  to  the  best  subjects  of 
the  nation,  an  appellation  they  always  give  themselves, 
ever  been  uitereil  by  the  friends  of  iutolei  ancc  on  every  propo¬ 
sal  of  relaxing  penal  laws, 
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Alt  VIII.  The  ^ai  of  Vision  determined;  and,  by  the  Dlscorery  of  a 
otw  Tuoction  in  the  Or^an,  a  foundation  laid  for  explaining  iti  Me* 
chinisni,  and  the  various  Phenomena,  on  Pnnciples  hitherto  unattempted. 
By  Andrew  Horn.  8vo.  pp.  iv.  1  11.  Price  3s.  6d.  Gale,  Curtis, 
and  Fenner.  1813. 

THIS  is  a  very  ingenious  work, on  a  very  interesting  subject. 
^  Baptista  Porta,  by  reHecting  on  the  nature  of  the  eye,  was 
happily  led  to  an  apt  comparison  which  served  to  explain  gene- 
ffi/y  the  nature  of  vision,  by  considering  the  eye  as  analogous 
10 the  well-known  optical  instrument,  the  camera  obscura.  This 
suggests  a  tolerably  natural  general  idea,  by  regarding  thepu* 
pil  as  the  aperture  in  the  camera  obseura,  the  crystalline  iiu* 
Biour  as  the  convex  lens  applied  to  the  aperture,  and  the  retina 
as  the  canvas  or  paper  on  which  the  objects  were  depicted: 
yet,  if  we  proceed  to  the  detail  of  the  means  by  which  the  whole 
■echanism  is  elFected,  there  are  several  elements  to  be  com¬ 
bined.  I1ie  rays  which  issue  from  any  luminous  body  fall  at 
first  on  the  cornea ;  thence  they  enter  the  aqueous  humour, 
•here  they  undergo  a  refraction,  which  causes  a  slight  conver* 
gency  to  take  place,  from  this  they  pass  through  the  orihceof 
ihe pupil  to  the  crystalline,  the  lenticular  figure  of  which  in¬ 
creases  tiieir  convcrgency  ;  and  from  the  crystalline  they  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  vitreous  liumour,  where  a  fresh  refraction  and  con- 
tergency  take  place.  Lastly,  as  is  generally  imagined,  after 
tllllieso  refractions,  the  rays  from  any  one  point  or  the  object, 
oniic  in  some  corresponding  point  of  the  retina;  so  that  the  rays 
from  the  several  points  rorm  a  picture  upon  the  retina,  complete, 
but  inverted  with  respect  to  the  object;  and  the  impression  of 
tbispicture,  carried,  through  the  medium  of  the  optic  nerve, 
toihe  brain,  affords  the  mind  of  the  spectator,  the  idea  of  the 
Visible  figure  of  the  object  seen. 

This  general  view  of  the  process  of  vision  is  acquiesced  in  by 
jbe  majority  of  persons  who  direct  their  attention  to  this  sub¬ 
ject.  Hut  it  could  not  long  be  steadily  reflected  upon,  before 
*^gave  rise  to  a  very  important  question.  The  pictures  upon 
reiina  are  inverted*  How,  then,  comes  it  to  pass  that  not- 
^thstanding  this,  the  objects  themselves  appear  to  a  spectator, 
in  their  erect  or  natural  position  ?  This  difticulty  did  not  escape 
jbe  sagacity  of  Kepler,  the  celebrated  astronomer.  His  so- 
Inuoii  is  this : — 

‘  Kamely,  that  the  mind,  perceiving  an  impression  made  up* 
^  *be  Icraier  part  of  the  eye,  by  a  ray  proceeding  from  the  np* 
part  of  the  object,  naturally  traces  by  its  organ  the  ray  back 
source,  and  necessarily  determines  that  to  be  tfie  top. 
In  the  same  manner,  the  ray  that  strikes  the  upper  part  of  the 
directs  the  mind  in  its  judgement  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
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This  solution  was  eniliraced  by  Descartes,  and  with  sUitt 
inoditications  by  Dr.  I^ortcrfield,  ami  others  :  but  itisobti- 
oiisly  defective  and  unsaiisfactoy.  I’he  cclebrateil  Dr.  Berke¬ 
ley,  well  known,  wo  doubt  not,  to  most  of  onr  readers,  both 
for  hi>  acuieiu'ss  as  a  metaphysiciaf),  and  his  oxeellcncem 
man,  su^'j^esied  a  new  theory,  which  rented  solelv  upon  meu. 
physical  considerations.  It  has  t>een  adopted  by  Dr.  Smith, t!)e 
Abb^*  Haliy,  afui  many  other  philosophers ;  and  is,  in  truth,  j 
most  fascinatinjx  Itypothesis  :  but  unless  the  ideal  phiiosophi 
of  the  good  bishop  could  be  established,  his  theory  of  vision 
caniu»t  be  received,  lie  has  nIiowii  the  fallacies  of  preceiiin| 
writers  ;  but  leaves  us  gazing  in  his  ideal  world. 

‘Dr.  Ucid,  in hislncjuiryinto  the  Human  Mind,  enters  profoundly i«D 
the  nature  of  vision,  hic  rejects  the  hypothesis  of  Berkeley  rcspcctioit  the 
inverted  image;  and,  though  he  admires  the  distinction  made  by  the  idea!* 
is:  betv-cen  the  immediate  .rnd  natural  objects  of  sight,  and  the  conclusou 
we  arc  accustomed  from  infancy  to  draw  from  them,  yet  he  concelfei  ihs  i 
the  mind,  by  the  organ  of  vision,  really  notices  the  external  object.  Wha-  ; 
ever  is  proposed  by  so  sagacious  a  philosopher  merits  attention,  whrtbc  ; 
our  enquiiies  be  after  physical  or  metaphysical  truth  :  if  he  do  notalviu  f 
open  a  direct  road  to  the  object,  he  removes,  at  least,  many  surrouodiig 
obsucles  that  would  have  confined  our  view  ;  and  thus,  in  many  instaacr, 
wc  aie  enabled  from  his  labours,  to  judge  with  more  ceruinty,  in  what  di¬ 
rection  truth  is  situated.* 

‘  “  Wlien,”  says  this  able  writer,  “  wc  propose  thequestion,  why  object!  ■ 
arc  seen  erect  and  not  inverted  ?  wc  take  it  for  granted,  that  wcare  ootis  | 
Bisliop  Berkeley’s  ideal  world,  but  in  that  which  men,  who  yield  totbf : 
dictates  of  common  sense,  believe  themselves  to  inhabit.  Wc  lake  h  fcr , 
granted,  th.at  the  objects  Loth  of  sight  and  touch  arc  external,  andhiiti  i 
certain  figure,  and  certain  position  with  regard  to  one  another,  and  with J 
gard  to  our  bodies,  whether  we  |)crceivc  it  or  not.**  1 

‘  When,”  says  he,  “  I  hold  my  walking-cane  upright  in  my  hand, ad  j 
look  at  it,  1  take  it  for  granted,  that  1  sec  and  handle  the  same  indifklBi!  1 
object.  When  1  say,  that  I  feel  it  erect,  my  meaning  is,  that  Ifeflthti 
head  dla'cted  from  the  horizon,  and  the  point  directed  tow.irds  it.  Ic^j 
ccive  the  horizon  is  a  fixed  object,  both  of  sight  and  touch,  with  rtbt^  | 
to  which,  objects  arc  said  to  be  high  or  low,  erect  or  inverted:  andwbrt  | 
the  question  is  asked,  why  1  sec  the  object  erect,  and  not  invciied?  In*  I 
the  same  as  if  you  should  ask,  why  I  see  it  in  that  |)08ition  which  it 
h.ath  ?  Or  why  the  eye  shows  the  real  position  of  objects,  and  doth  Bfli 
show  them  in  .in  inverted  position,  as  they  arc  seen  by  a  common 
mical  tclescojx',  or  as  their  pictures  arc  seen  upon  the  eye  when  ilii^ 

•ecicd  ?’*  ^  . 

*  “It  will,  w  ithout  doubt,  be  allowed,  that  I  see  the  whole  object  ifl* 
same  manner,  .*'.nd  by  the  same  law,  by  which  I  sec  any  one  pokil 
Now,  1  know  it  to  be  a  fact,  that  in  direct  vision  I  see  every  point 
object  in  the  direction  of  a  right  line  that  passeth  from  the  centre  of  J 
eye,  to  that  point  of  the  object;  and  I  know  likewise,  from  optics, 
ray  of  light,  that  comes  to  the  centre  of  my  eye,  passes  on  to 
‘bciaiuc  direction.  Hence,  it  appears  to  be  a  fact,  that  every  point  of 
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is  icon  in  the  Jircciion  of  a  right  line  passing  from  the  picture  of  that 
Jj^onihe  riHina,  through  the  centre  of  the  eye.  As  this  is  a  fact,  that 
ioJJi  univers.illy,  it  must  either  Ik*  a  law  of  nature,  or  the  necessary  conse- 
^irtceof  some  more  general  law  of  nature.  And  according  to  tliejust 
^of  philosophizing,  we  n'ay  hold  it  for  a  law  of  natua',  until  some  m  ^re 
pfleril  l.w  be  discovered,  whereof  it  is  a  necessary  consequence;  which  I 
^>fct  nevtr  can  be  done.’* 

♦“  Thus  we  see  that  the  phenomena  of  vision  leads  us  by  the  hand  to  a 
hf  of  nature,  or  a  law  ol  our  constitution,  of  which  law  our  seeing  objects 
rra  by  invertetl  images,  is  a  necessary  consequence.  For  it  necessarily 
sflotfJ,  Irom  the  law  we  have  mentioned,  that  the  object,  whose  picture  is 
brttepon  the  retina,  must  be  seen  in  the  highest  direction  from  the  eye  ; 
adih't  the  object  whose  picture  is  on  the  right  of  the  retina,-  must  lx*  on 
Of  left:  so  that  if  t!ie  picture  has  been  erect  on  the  retina,  we  sltould  have 
rca  the  obj'ct  inverted.”  After  paying  a  handsome  compliment  lo  Dr. 
P*).'Tfrficli!,  as  the  discoverer  of  this  law,  he  proceeds  to  illustrate  its  eperu- 
uain  various  ways.’ 

‘BciLcley’s  solution  of  the  optical  difTiculty  respecting  the  inversion  of 
aeiniagc  upon  the  retina  is  purely  metaphysical  ;  but  the  principles  of  the 
above  hypothesis  .arc  mixed,  being  in  part  physical,  and  then  ternainating  in 
iartaphysical  law.  As  we  consider  the  subject  to  lx*  entirely  physical  in 
bnjture,  any  formal  cxiimination  of  Dr.  Ueid’b  reasoning  would  only  rc- 
ard  our  progress.  We  proceed,  therefore,  to  notice  a  physical  and  more 
'taot  attempt  towards  rectifying  the  inverted  image  in  the  human  eye.’ 

‘.Mr.  Walker,  in  his  .Archives  of  Universal  Science,  has  advanced  .in 
i;-Mthesis,  apparently  more  agreeable  to  the  general  laws  and  simplicity 
«a  which  the  operations  of  nature  are  conducted.  He  objects  to  the  hy- 
pcbcsiicf  Berkeley  as  inconsistent  with  the  usual  course  of  nature.  Nor 
approve  of  the  opinion,  tiiough  he  prefers  it  as  the  more  rational, 
vfiich  supposv s  the  mind  to  rectify  the  image,  by  tracing  back  the  rays 
impress  the  retina  to  the  object  from  whence  they  proceed,  as  if  tl\c  im- 
pwons  by  which  vision  w.is  etfected  were  perfectly  analogous  lo  those  of 
wlinj.  lie  very  properly  remarks,  that  the  difference  of  structure  in  the 
*pns  renders  tliis  inadmissible  :  the  superficies  of  the  body  bcingacces- 
to  impressions  In  every  direction,  but  those  made  upon  the  retina  are 
‘Jrted.  'Idle  concave  surface  of  this  membrane  not  jxrmitting  it  to  be 
but  in  one  direction  by  a  straight  line  or  direct  ray  ;  all  tlie  other 
passthrough  tlic  pupil  making  a  diversity  of  iinj-rcssion,  more  or 
^  faint  or  imperfect,  as  they  fall  nearer  or  fartlier  from  the  ax's  of  the 
Hence  the  retina  is  deprived  of  the  means  of  comparison  and  iliscri* 
^nion,  so  as  to  refer  the  rays,  wherever  they  may  impinge,  to  those  ob- 
.^cithai  pioduce  them.* 

*  Having  made  these  objections  to  the  different  hypotheses  that  have 
^  Msunu  d  to  account  for  the  phenomenon  of  erect  vision,  from  an  in- 
impression  upon  the  retina  ;  Mr.  Walker  proceeds  to  explicate  this 

‘Jiportant  point  in  the  physiology  of  the  eye,  w'hich  has  long  puzzled 
r^oiophcrs.  I  however,  (says  he,)  conceive  the  question  to  be  of  very 
^^•olution,  and  must  suppose  the  eye  to  be  acted  on  by  light  precisely, 
kinds  of  the  reflecting  telescope,  which,  after  receiving  the  image 
upon  its  interior  lens,  reflects  and  reverses  it  upon  its  exterior  lens, 

‘  -pfnniu  it  to  be  seen  in  its  natural  situattOQ.  In  the  same  way,  the  ni- 
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tenor  part  of  the  retina,  having  received  the  image  inverted,  rejccti,  k. 
verses,  and  presents  it  in  its  natural  position  upon  its  anterior  part,’ ' 

*  “  The  anatomical  fact,  that  at  the  posterior  j)art  of  the  retina,  ItsiiTic^ 
noid,  pulpy,  or  more  sensible  laminx  is  covered,  on  the  side  ^vhIcllilto. 
wards  the  vitreous  humour,  by  a  more  consistent,  vascular,  and  less 
portion,  while  the  anterior  part  is  exquisitely  delicate  and  fine,  teadito 
confirm  this  theory.  It  receives  also  additional  confirmation  from  ihcck. 
cumstance,  that  the  transparent  retina  thus  laid  over  the  black  pi^raenta#, 
and  more  especially  over  the  tnpitum,  exclusively  occupying  this  ponii 
some  of  the  inferioi  animals,  must  form  the  most  perfect  reflector,* 

‘  “The  physiological  fact  also,  that  the  anterior  part  of  the  retina ciaoot 
be  impressed  even  by  a  single  direct  ray,  from  without,  and  that,  unletik 
receive  the  image  rcflcctetl,  reverted,  and  In  its  natural  jiosition  from  the 
posterior  part,  as  1  have  described,  it  must  bo  apparently  useless,  iialaoc 
a  decided  confirmation  of  the  theory  I  have  suggested.* 

‘  “  A  confirmation  (he  says)  of  this  theory,  still  more  decided  thant|rt, 
yet  remains.  It  appeals  that  posteriorly  tire  retina  is  entirely  Inseniiblc, 
where  the  optic  nerve  euiers,  as  at  that  part  we  have  no  sense  of  viiioo.  Ai 
attempt  has  been  made  to  account  for  this,  by  the  entrance  of  the  artery  rf 
the  retina.  But  this  has  been  found  altopether  inadequate,  bccauie  tk 
insensible  portion  of  this  nervous  expansion  is  several  times  larger,  thi 
that  occupied  by  the  artery,  which,  besides,  sometimes  enters  in  two  br» 
ches,  whereas  this  Insensible  spot  suffers  no  variation.  Consistently  vb 
the  theory  just  delivered,  1  should  conclude  that  we  have,  from  thu  cp* 
cumstance,  a  decided  proof,  that  the  posterior  part  of  the  retina  iisttnfj 
insensible,  at  the  entrance  of  the  nerve,  where  it  exists  in  the  grcatcitqui' 
tity,  it  can  he  demonstrated  to  be  so  ;  and,  that  vision  is  wanting  atui 
spot  precisely,  because,  where  the  nerve  enters,  there  are  no  choroidi* 
leliect  the  rays  to  the  sensible  anterior  portion.  I'hus,  1  conceive,  (aji 
he)  the  optic  image  is  reverted.” 

‘  I’his  hypothesis  is  plausibly  suted,  but  on  examination  it  willbefbtti 
essentially  defective.  If  no  other  objection  lay  against  it,  there  if  « 
thing,  at  least,  that  should  make  us  hesitate,  before  we  receive  it;— webi 
ourselves  as  much  at  a  loss  to  comprehend,  how  these  impressioninudfoi 
that  anterior  sensible  portion,  can  be  transmitted  through  the  inieaib«f 
posterior  portion  of  the  retina  to  the  brain,  as  how  an  inverted  iiMg<  * 
Its  posterior  part  should  produce  a  sensation,  as  if  the  iropressioo  fc* 
erect.*  p.  IS— ‘28. 

Aiiioiii;  the  variety  of  the^)ri^ts,  who  ciuleavour  to  expto 
the  nature  of  vision,  no  one  seems  to  liave  doubted  ihn^ 


retina  was  the  grand  instrument  in  the  process,  before  thcl^ 
oflMarlotte.  'i  bis  philosoplier,  in  the  course  of  his  cnq«B^ 
di^coverl•ll  that  there  is  a  certain  sjioi  in  the  eye,  which  is!^^ 
tfthle  to  the  rays  of  liglii.  I'lhs  lie  first  discovered  by  di^ 
Ing  the  organ,  hut  rendered  it  more  evident  by  a  simple esf" 
riment.  He  fastened  upon  a  dark  uall  parallel  to  liiseytti' 
small  round  paper  as  a  fixed  point  of  sight,  and  anothersuchp 
per  on  the  right  hand  at  tlie  distance  of  about  two  feet,  bot» 
tlicr  lower  than  the  lormer,  that  the  light  ihsning  niight^ 
the  optic  nerve  of  the  right  eye,  while  his  left  was  kept 
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He  then  placed  himself  over  against  the  fonner  paper,  and,  rc- 
(riing%  degrees,  keeping  his  right  eye  fixed  very  steadily  up- 
1  cnii;  on  retiring  about  ten  feet,  he  found  that  the  second  pa- 
i  per  hat!  entirely  disappeared.  This  experiment  he  repeated, 

^  ffiihthe  proper  variations,  with  the  left  eye.  The  inference 
i  btbat  tlie  defect  of  vision  in  the  eve,  is  in  fact  in  the  optic 
i  Dcrre,  where  alone  thechoroidcs  is  deficient. 

The  experiment  was  repeated,  and  improved  by  Picard,  Lc- 
cii,and  others  ;  and  is  now  described  in  every  popular  work 
i  00  optics.  Mariotte,  after  reflecting  long  upon  the  subject,  at 
i  bijth  ventured  on  the  strength  of  the  fact  that  the  choroides  is 
J  ftniing  where  the  optic  nerve  enters  the  eye,  to  state  it  as  his 
persuasion,  that  that  membrane,  and  not  the  retina,  was  the 
I  principal  organ  of  vision.  This  gave  rise  to  an  interesting  and 
[1  protracted  controversy  between  Mariotte  and  I’ccquet,  as  well 
!  IS  to  fresh  speculations  by  other  philosophers,  who  were  not 
I  entirely  satisfied  with  cither  hypotlicsis.  “^I'lius,  I3c  la  Hire, 

I  though  he  argued  with  Pecquet,  in  favour  of  the  retina,  from 
ij  the  analogy  of  the  senses,  in  all  of  which  the  nerves  are  the 
ppcrscatof  sensation,  supposes  that  our  defect  of  vision 
where  the  optic  nerve  enters,  cannot  he  attributed  to  any  thing 
but  the  want  of  the  choroides.  The  liistory  of  the  comroversy 
^  between  Mariotte  and  Pccqnet,  as  well  as  sketches  of  tlie  mo- 
<li6ed  theories  of  l)e  la  Hire,  Michell,  and  otliers,  arc  given 
with  great  perspicuity  and  spirit,  by  Mr.  Horn  ;  and  we  reckon 
\  this  a  very  valuable  part  of  nis  work,  as  we  are  not  merely  thus 
j  presented  at  once  with  an  accurate  view  of  all  that  has  been 
I  previously  attempted  on  this  curious  branch  of  tbe  theory  of 
I  rision  ;  but  see  immediately  that  there  must  be  a  real  and  con- 
uderable  difficulty,  where  so  many  men  of  eminence  and  gc* 
was  have  failed  ;  and  at  the  same  time  are  constrained  to  ad- 
oitthat  he  will  be  intitled  to  no  small  honour,  who  shall  Iiave 
die  good  fortune  to  explain  this  difficulty. 

‘“lam  well  assured,  the  more  any  one  examines  the  subject,  the  more 
^  he  be  convinced  that  insuperable  obstacles,  to  a  satisfactory  theory  of 
exist  in  the  first  principles  of  every  hypothesis  hitherto  framed. 
l^P^sed  with  this  fact  I  suspected,  that  something  involved  in  the 
*^ty  of  nature,**  hy  hid  in  the  structure  of  the  organ ;  and  that  the 
f^foomena  of  vision  never  could  be  satisfactorily  cxplainctJ,  till  this  was 
j^*cofcred.  That  1  am  not  singular  in  this  opinion  is  evident,  from  the 
of  Dr.  Reid: 

*“  Wc  know  not  well  (says  this  writer)  what  is  the  office  of  the  optic 
®eiwr,  nor  in  what  manner  it  performs  that  office  ;  but  that  it  has  some 
m  the  faculty  of  seeing,  seems  to  be  certain  ;  becaose  in  an  amau* 
which  is  believed  to  be  a  disorder  of  the  optic  nerves,  the  pictures 
retina  arc  clear  and  distinct,  and  yet  there  is  no  vision. 

*  know  ftill  less  of  the  use  and  function  of  the  choroid  membrane  ; 
*  It  •Mill  likewise  necessary  to  vision  :  for  it  is  well  known,  that  pic* 
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turcs  uj>on  tb.it  p:irt  of  the  rotini,  where  it  is  not  covered  by  the  choroid 
1  mean  at  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve,  produce  .lO  vision,  any  nroft 
than  a  pictnre  upon  the  h.ind.  \\>  acknowledger,  therefore,  iluither. 
tina  is  not  tlie  last  and  most  immediate  instrument  of  the  mind  in  vislct. 
There  are  otlu  r  materi.il  ur^nns,  whose  operation  is  necessary  to  seeioj 
even  after  the  pictures  upon  the  retina  are  formed.  If  ever  we  conjc  uJ 
know  the  structure  and  use  of  the  choroid  membrane,  the  optic  nerve,  nj 
the  train ;  and  what  impressions  arc  made  upon  them  by  meani  of  the 
pictures  upon  the  retina,  some  more  links  of  the  chain  may  be  broueht 
within  our  view,  and  a  more  general  law  of  vision  discovered  ;  but  whiie 
wc  know  80  little  of  the  nature  and  olTice  of  these  more  immediate  inraa* 
nients  ot  vision,  it  seems  impossible  to  trace  its  laws  beyond  the  pictam 
upon  t!ie  retina.*  ’*  p.  7.>,  77. 

‘  Tlius  sanctioned  in  my  suspicions,  but  at  the  same  time,  discourajjH 
in  my  attempts,  by  the  opinion  of  a  writer,  no  less  distinguished  by  hli 
judicious  disqiii.sitions  upon  this  branch  of  philosophy,  than  for  his  oe. 
japhysical  .‘^peculations,  1  for  a  period,  dro))ped  the  inquiry. 

Our  antluM',  however,  does  not  seem  to  he  a  man  who  would e:. 
h\\y  he  deterred  from  pursuing  a  favourite  ohject.  Ileihcrefure 
resumed  il»e  eiujuiry  at  a  suhsequeni  pcrioil  ;  and  from  a  series 
of  \vi  11-dcvi^cd  and  simple  experiments,  desciihed  in  hiscssay, 
was  led  to  conclude,  that  the  retina  lost  all  claim  ‘  to  superior 
sensihility,  and  to  tiie  principal  function  in  vision.*  in  his 
opinion  the  retina  may  he  likened  in  its  use  to  the  glass  ofi 
inirrcr,  wl.ile  the.  choroides  hehiiul  answers  the  purpose  of  the 
metallic  coating  upon  its  convex  surface. 

‘  In  prosecuting  this  inquiry  several  circumstances  contributed  to  direct 
my  attention  to  the  optic  nciTc,  as  the  grand  organ  of  vision.  In  wr* 
vcying  the  general  structure  of  the  eye,  I  wa>>  particularly  struck  with  the 
magnitude  of  this  nerve,  and  the  singular  manner  of  its  termination  in  the 
conc.tVc  surt.*cc  ol  the  globe.  'I  hc  ofiiici  do  not,  like  every  other  pairof 
rerves,  termln.ite  in  branches:  they  are  the  large.st  in  the  system,  yctlhf 
entire  nervous  substance  f.rijbra/rs  the  glol^e  ficrpenJicuLirltf^  presenUBg 
in  its  concavity  a  welUdelined  circular  lase^  iringed  with  the  chorokK 
.ind  covered  with  the  retina.  This  base  \s  as  not  only  rendered  remarkably 
clittinct,  by  the  lolloping  experiment,  but  at  the  same  time  1  observed i 
be.autlful  etfe^t  produced  by  light  upon  the  nerve.  Having  procured  thf 
eye  of  an  ox  recently  killed,  after  dividing  it  transversely,  and  abstract* 
ing  the  vitreous  humour  from  its  posterior  portion,  leaving  about  four  lino 
ot  tlic  nerve  attached,  I  placed  the  segment  of  the  globe  in  a  suitable 
npciturc  made  in  a  window-shutter,  with  the  concave  surface  inward*. 
'I'hus  situated,  having  darkened  the  chamber,  the  base  of  the  nerve  eih** 
biicvl,  in  its  little  iiemlsphere,  an  appearance  bcautihi’ly  distinct  and 
minous  having  .a' striking  resemblance  to  the  sun,  as  seen  through 
ot  il;o;.e  biownish  fogs  with  which  the  atmosphere  is  sometimes  clwrgtd 
in  the  winter  season.  The  light,  which  produced  this  phenomenon,  niuit 
have  jH.iv.idcd  the  whole  extent  of  the  nerve;  for  lx‘ing  completely** 
clcseo  by  the  muscles  and  fat,  it  was  impossible  that  any  lateral 
^uld  have  contributed  to  the  appearance.  The  same  jihcnomcnon  iwy  ^ 
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^jough  witli  less  effect,  by  holding  a  similar  portion  of  the  globe 
the  eye  anvl  a  lighted  candle. 

*Thc  reader  must  have  anticipated,  and  therefore,  will  now  readily 
famprthend  the  manner  in  which  1  conceive  vision  to  be  accomplish^'d. 
Rivs,  trom  all  points  of  such  objects  as  are  opposed  to  the  organ,  pass 
uiough  the  pupil,  and,  after  refraction  in  the  ditfereni  humours,  delineate 
ptrfcct,  but  inverted  pictures  upon  the  retina  at  the  bottom  ol  the  eye; 
thrtc  pictures  are  ir.suntly  reflected  in  their  various  colours  and  shades 
;po(i  the  anterior  portion  of  the  concavity ;  another  reflection  from  hence 
a’irt  images  of  the  external  objects  near  the  middle  of  the  vitreous  hu- 
so-jr,  in  their  natural  order  and  position  ;  these  images  make  due  im- 
rmsions  ujxjn  the  opposite  base  of  the  nerve,  which  are  transmitted  by  it 
JO  the  br;;in ;  thus  the  sensation  is  produced,  and  vision  jicrfccied. 
f.  8o,  87. 

The  last  paragraph  exhiliits  an  ontlinc  of  Mr.  Horn’s  theory. 
In  the  remainder  of  tlie  Essay  he  adduces  several  facts  in  con- 
frmation  of  it,  applies  it  to  the  explication  of  a  few  pheno¬ 
mena,  and  fortifies  it  against  the  most  plausible  ohjeclions. 
For  our  own  parts,  we  think  it  is  by  far  the  most  natural  anti 
saibfaciory  attempt,  at  determining  this  intricate  point,  which 
has  yet  been  offered  to  the  world;  and  we  cannot  but  congra» 
tulaie  Mr.  Horn  upon  the  possession  of  the  mild,  patient,  phi¬ 
losophic  spiiit,  with  which  his  enquiries  have  been  conducted, 
and  upon  the  siicccs.^,  with  which  lie  has  carried  them  to  their 
ultimate  issue.  But  the  evidence  in  favour  of  this  ingenious 
philosopher’s  hyiiothesis,  is  by  no  means  all  brought  within 
the  compass  of  tlie  present  publication.  He  has  merely  laid 
this  before  the  world,  that  the  irnlh  of  his  results  may  be 
ascertained  ;  and  he  assures  us,  that  the  evidence  for  the 
^hole  accumulates,  as  he  pursues  the  subject.  If  the  Essay 
aou  published  meet  w  ith  encouragement,  the  author  proposes 
to  carry  on  the  application  of  his  theory  to  the  following  par¬ 
ticulars ;  first,  the  dilference  between  the  visible  and  tangible 
object ;  secondly,  distance  and  magnitude  ;  thirdly,  the  de- 
^dopenu  nt  of  a  new  theory  of  the  mechanism  of  the  organ  in 
•‘ljusting  itself  to  objects  at  different  distances;  fourthly,  the 
tanner  in  which  the  sensation  of  vision  is  produced;  fifthly, 
Mfigleand  double  vision;  lastly,  miscellaneous  phenomena ! 
''e  have  been  so  much  pleased,  and,  in  truth,  instructed,  by 

*S/dready  before  us,  that  we  most  sincerely  hope  tlie  au- 
jhor  will  be  induced  to  present  to  the  public  the  sequel  of  his 
JOfercsting  and  useful  enquiries.  In  the  mean  time,  wc  most 
cordially  recommend  this  little  work  to  the  attention  of  our 
‘^nlific  readers  ;  and  especially  to  the  tutors  in  our  colleges 
^academies,  as  a  valuable  essay  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
i  presenting,  at  once,  a  succinct  history  of  the  pre- 
|Wing  tfieories  of  vision,  and  a  perspicuous  sketch  of  a  new 
acory,  free  from  the  objections,  to  which  all  former  attempts 
ve  been  justly  exposed. 


(  «0  ) 

A't.  IX.  Set  mom  oti  various  important  Subjects^  transhtcd  from  tSe 
French  of  Daniel  de  Supcr>'illc,  Senior,  by  John  Reynoldi.  ^ 
pp.  423.  Blanshard.  1812, 

J'F  is  very  inucli  to  he  regretted  that  Mr.  Reynolds  shoold 
have  fallen  into  so  egregious  a  mistake,  as  to  claim  for  bn 

author  a  rank  among  the  great  ornaments  of  the  pul[)it,  to  which 

he  is  hy  no  means  entitled.  ‘  \Vhen  the  French  Catholics  (sars 

*  he)  speak  of  their  two  celebrated  pulpit  orators,  Massillon 

*  and  Roiirdaloue  ;  they  generally  make  use  of  the  following 

*  phrase: — Masiillott  pour  le  caiir ;  liourdalone  pour  la  teU, 

‘  'The  meaning  of  which  is;  Massillon  alftCMs  the  pasdon^; 

*  Bourcialoue  informs  the  judginent,  I  believe  all  competent 

*  judges,  wlio  have  reatl  llieir  sermons,  will  acknowledge  that 
the  comparison  isjust.  Hut  I  think  we  may  say,  with  the 
greatest  propriety,  in  reference  to  the  author  ol  the  follow, 
ing  sermons,  wliat  onr  Knglish  poet  has  said  in  reference  to 
IMiltun,  when  comparing  liim  witli  llomcr  and  Virgil,  viz. 
that 

“  The  force  of  caturc  could  no  further  go, 

To  make  a  third,  she  joined  the  other  two/* 

<  What  the  eminentl)’  pious  and  learned  Dr.  Doddridge  hto 

*  said  ot  him,  will  amply  contirm  this/ 

Panegyric  so  rash  and  extravagant  as  this,  we  have  not  be¬ 
fore,  we  believe,  had  occasion  to  reprchcml.  It  is  well  known 
that  Dr.  Doddridge,  has  given  a  decided  preference  to  the  ser¬ 
mons  of  Suprrville ;  hut  the  fact  ajipears  to  have  been,  tbit 
he  was  very  little  acquainted  with  tlic  French  preachers,  ind 
that  he  spoke,  in  this  instance,  rather  from  slight  and  partial 
observation,  than  from  extensive  and  intimate  know  ledge.  That 
a  severer  discretion  had  been  exercised  in  the  publication  of 
his  ))(K>t)mmous  works,  were  indeed  to  he  wished;  and  that 
the  editor  had  loll  himself  justiiied  in  erasing  the  strange  niis- 
application  of  language,  which  could  characterise  Barrow  w 
the  most  Ltconic  writer  among  our  divines,”  aiul  the  hasty  cri¬ 
ticism  w  hicli  placed  Siipcrville  above  such  men  as  Massillon  awi 
Bossnet.  'Fo  calculate,  however,  upon  the  repetition  of  the 
]ialpablc  error,  woiiltl  have  been  impossible;  nor  is  it  caiy  w 
admit  any  plea  in  extenuation  of  the  strange  partiality  which 
can  specifically  anil  hy  name,  cast  Massillon  at  the  feel  of 
Supcrvillc.  So  far  is  this  preference  from  any  semblance d 
justice,  that  there  can  he  no  difficulty  in  proving,  by  a  co®* 
parison  of  extracts,  considered  merely  as  an  orator,  Mr* 

HeynoliU’  favourite  would  rank  very  low  among  even  the 
second  class  of  F  rench  sermonists.  Supen  ille  was  unquestion¬ 
ably  a  man  of  ability,  and  among  the  refugee  preacbef>» 
second  only  to  Saurin  ;  his  views  of  the  gospel  appear  to 
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^  correct,  and  his  sermons  are  doubtless  botli  eloquent  and 
;a|)ressivc.  But  his  French  is  not  alto^i^cther  pure  ;  it  has  not 
ihceasy,  natural,  flowing  character,  which  gives  such  a  charm 
to  the  productions  of  the  Catholic  preachers ;  it  has  too  much 
of  the  stitTuess  aud  quaiutiiess,  loo  much  of  that  anticiuaied 
tanH  which  has  breu  stigmatized  as  ihestj/ft  Misad¬ 

dresses  to  tlie  conscience  are  solemn  and  awakening;  but  his 
declamation  is  cold  and  common-place,  anil  his  decorations  are 
^nerally  of  a  very  inferior  order.  The  following  exordium  to 
liic  sernion  on  the  Vanity  ol  the  World,  will  sulHeiently  illus- 
inlcthe  bad  taste  of  M.  De  Suporville. 

*  It  is  a  very  gi*and  f  asset  beau)  sight  to  see  a  large  river,  the  waters 
of  which  roll  with  a  noire.  This  is  an  object  upon  which  our  attention  is 
jgirfubly  fixed,  especially  on  a  serene  summer’s  clay,  in  whic'a  the  water 
ippears  clear  and  pua',  and  the  river  covered  witli  many  men  and  boats. 

Id  one  place,  w^o  perceive  the  fish  swimming  and  taking  their  pa*- ti  ne  ;  in 
ifloihcr,  a  fisherman,  who  holds  out  to  them  the  deceitful  bait  of  thefish- 
hxk,  or  entangles  them  in  his  net;  elsewhere  a  swimmer,  who  cleaves  the 
WTcs,  or  endeavours  to  ascend  the  current ;  and  here  and  there,  barges 
sd  ships,  some  of  which  are  ascending  with  difficulty,  and  others  de« 
icniding  with  rapidity,  carried  by  the  stream  of  water,  which  the  seamen 
(dll  help  forwards  by  t!ie  efforts  of  their  arms.* 

With  a  great  deal  more  in  the  saiue  preposterously  ambitious 
style.  It  is,  however,  but  justice  to  the  original,  to  cundeniii 
the  translation  as  servile  and  inadcipiate.  I'wo  or  three  words, 
which  wc  have  marked  in  italics,  are  not  in  tlie  French,  and 
might  have  been  left  ont  of  the  English  with  advantage.  In 
another  part  of  the  same  sermon,  wc  find  the  following  ela¬ 
borate  piece  of  thread-bare  declamation  ;  we  subjoin  the  origi¬ 
nal,  as  a  fair  specimen  of  Superville’s  composition,  but  ny 
no  means  as  an  adequate  sample  of  his  mental  powers. 

‘  In  the  second  place,  my  Brethren,  “  the  world  passeth  away)*  with 
rfgaid  to  all  the  cstablislimenis  of  men.  Where  arc  the  cities  which  wei^o 
the  glory  of  provinces,  those  cities  which  were  supposed  to  be  eternal, 
ihoic  superb  cities,  capitals  of  die  most  flourishing  empires  ;  that  of  Troy 
of  Thebes,  with  its  hundrcd  gates — that  of  Nineveh  the  Great— • 
thit  of  Babylon,  with  its  walls— dial  of  Jerusalem  the  Holy  City  ?  They 
passed  away,  or  are  no  more  what  they  once  were  ;  we  search  tor 
their  ruins  in  the  dust,  and  under  the  grasb.  Where  are  the  stattly  tombs, 
*he  pyramids,  so  many  palaces,  so  many' works  ofnuible  and  of  brass, 
^hich  art  has  endeavoured  to  render  immortal  ?  What  is  become  of  so 
Bwy  republics  and  monarchies,  which  have  passed  away  ;  some  which  at 
this  day  have  only  left  their  names  after  them  ;  and  there  arc  many  others, 
•hich  subsist  only  in  history.  Wc  have  seen,  and  yet  do  see,  empires  ex« 
pdling  each  other,  and  the  last  raising  itself  upon  the  ruins  of  the  fonner. 
As  the  waves  of  the  sea,  which,  after  having  dashed  themselves  againsi 
other,  all  come  to  break  themselves  upon  the  shore  ;  thus  states  and 
^tes,  in  the  end,  dash  themselves  to  pieces  agaiost  time.*  p. 
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‘  On  sont  CCS  villcs  qui  valoient  cles  provinces,  ccs  cit^s  qui  sc  croyolcet 
ttcrntlles,  ccs  villcs  superbes,  capitales  dcs  plus  florissants  empires;  cfUf 
‘^Froye,  c  itc  I'licbes  a  cent  portes,  cettc  Ninive  la  grande,  cette  fiibj. 
lone  avee  s  nuirs,  ci  tte  Jci  Usalrm  la  sainte  ?  Elies  ont  p3<!«6,  cu  DeMt 
plus  ce  quVlle5  etoler.t ;  on  cherche  leurs  m.isurcs  sous  la  poudrr, 
sous  r  herbe.  Oj  t*ont  les  Mausolccs,  Ics  Pyramides,  tant  de  Palais,  tia 
il’ouvr.iges  dc  marbre  and  de  bronze  que  P  art  avoit  tache  dc  rendre  im. 
nioitels?  ^>ue  sont  de  venues  tant  de  republiques  &  de  monarchies  qa 
ont  pnsbc,  quclques-uncs  jusqu’a  laisserpas  sculenient  Icur  nom  aprcsellei, 
tant  d’auircs  qui  ne  subsistent  que  dans  I*  histoire  ?  On  a  tu  4 
Pon  voit  encore  Ics  empires  se  pousser  les  uns  Ics  autres,  Sc  Ics  demiers 
s’t lever  siir  les  ruines  des  precedent.  Conimc  les  vagucs  de  la  racr,  qui 
apres  s’etre  cntrechoqu^'cs,  viennent  toules  sc  briser  sur  Ic  bord,  Ics  cuu, 
&i  les  empires  se  bilscnt  a  la  fin  centre  le  temsP 


» 


If  handed  up  to  a  luastor  as  a  sclioolboy’s  theme,  this  might 
deservedly  obtain  a  but  as  the  eloquence  cf 

iiiaturer  years,  and  especially  as  delivered  from  the  pulpit,  it 
is  l)eb>\v  criticism.  Let  it,  however,  to  pul  tlie  error  of  Mr. 
lleyuolds’  estimate  beyond  all  doubt,  be  compared  with  an 
extract  from  Massillon’s  incomparable  sermon  on  the  Divinity 
of  Jesus  Chri,.t  ;  or  in  fact,  for  there  is  nothing  hazarded  by 
the  challenge,  from  any  of  bis  published  sermons  whatever. 
\\  e  recollect  a  passage  in  I'enelon  of  «*i  similar  kind,  and  in 
order  to  shew  il.e  immense  interval  between  the  frigid  and  the 
glowing,  the  common-place  and  the  original  in  eloquence, 
shall  venture  to  quote  it.  lie  is  describing  the  desolation  of 
the  cbnrcbes  of  the  Last. 


‘  D’ou  l.i  Foi  s’est  levee  sor  nos  letes  comme  Ic  Solcil.  Que  sont  de* 
venues  ces  tameuses  lilgliscs — meres  d’Alcxandiie,  d’Antiochc,  dc  Jeru¬ 
salem,  de  Constantinople,  qui  en  .avoient  d’innonicrables  sous  files  1 
C’est  la  que  les  Conciles  ont  prononcC^  ces  oracles  qui  vivront  cterncllemeiK, 
Celle  terre  etoii  arrost^e  du  sang  des  martyrs  ;  le  desert  memc  y  floriuoit 
par  ses  Solitaires.  Mais  to»it  cst  ravagd  sur  ccs  montagnes  auircfbii 
dccoulanies  de  lait  et  do  miel,  5:  qui  sont  m.aintenant  les  cavemes  iiuc- 
cessibles  dcs  ser|K?nt8  et  dcs  basilic*.  Quo  rcstc-t-il  sur  les  cotei 
ePAfrique,  ou  les  asscmblees  d’PIveques  ctoient  aussi  nombreuscs  que  lei 
Conciles  univtrsels,  5c  oii  la  Loi  de  Dicu  altendoit  son  explication  de  U 
bouchc  d’Augustin  ?  Je  n’y  fois  plus  qu’unc  terre  encore  fumantedeli 
poudre  que  Dicu  y  a  lancee.’ 

Wc  are,  however,  happy  to  quit  the  language  of  censutf, 
into  which  w'e  have  been  reluctantly  forced  by  the  editor’s  over¬ 
charged  cnloginm  of  his  author,  and  to  express  ouradmiralion 
of  wliat  is  really  admirable  in  Supervillc.  He  is  frequenOv 
close  and  energetic,  and  though  we  do  not  quite  go  the  length 
of  asserting  with  Dr.  Doddridge,  that  he  has  “some  oftw 
most  pathetic  expostulations”  we  “  ever  saw,”  yet  wc  arediv 
posed  to  allow  him  very  great  excellence  in  this  respect.  Ihe 
ioilowing  extract  is  a  fair  average  specimen. 
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V  But,  Chrlstinns,  I  hoi)e  better  things  of  you,  anJ  things  which  ac- 
cfwjvir.y  your  8;ilvation.  You  will  consider  better,  perhaps  at  this  time, 
vho  is  this  Jesus,  and  what  you  arc.  You  will  be  afraid  to  weary  his 
pitler.ee,  and  to  draw  upon  you  his  judgments.  His  goodness  is  yet 
grraicr  this  day  than  c\  cr,  since  it  adds  this  new  grace,  to  all  the  others 

riu  shall  receive.  You  will  say,  I  am  a  condemned  civature,  should 
refuse  my  Saviour  ?  lam  hungry,  and  he  is  the  hidden  manna,  and 
tbcbrc.id  of  life  ;  I  am  thirsty,  and  he  is  the  source  of  that  water  which 
ipnn^eth  up  unto  everlasting  life  ;  I  am  naked,  and  he  cometh  with  Ids 
rghtcousness  to  cover  me  ;  I  am  poor,  and  he  is  the  heir  of  all  things  ; 
I  am  sick,  and  he  cometh  with  his  grace  to  cure  me  ;  I  am  in  trouble, 
and  he  co.mcth  to  console  me,  1  shall  take  care  not  to  put  him  off  to 
mother  time.  No,  Lord !  thou  comest  not  before  the  time,  to  destroy 
my  passions.  Thou  comest  not  too  soon.  My  soul  thirsteth  for  thee, 
my  heart  l  inguishcth  after  the.  “  0  GoJ,  I  have  cuailcd  for  thy  sa/va- 
t'm.  Conwt  0  my  lindegroontf  into  thy  gardn,  that  thy  jpiert  may 
j  jlsw.  Comi-f  Lord  Jesus ^  yes ^  Lord  Jesus ^  Come.**  Me  only  seeks  to 
enter ;  it  will  not  be  needful  to  use  violence,  to  constrain  him  to  do  it, 
and  if  it  were  needful,  let  us  force  him  by  the  sweet  violence  of  our 
desires— of  our  prayers — of  our  tears.  Let  us  not  permit  him  to  go, 
except  he  bless  us,  and  except  he  remain  with  us,  as  with  the  diseij^et 
j  at  Emmaus,  in  order  to  take  his  repist.  Let  us  open  to  him  by  the  con- 
!  iciousness  of  our  misery,  by  hungering  and  thirsting  after  righteousness, 
I  the  confession  of  our  crimes,  the  resolution  to  submit  ourselves  to  all  his 

I  will.  Let  us  open  truly  and  sincerely  all  the  doors  of  our  souls;  and  if 

I  the  doors  arc  not  sufficient,  let  us  beat  down  the  walls  in  order  to  make 
j  klra  a  passage  worthy  of  a  triumphant  King,  l^et  us  throw  down  un- 
j  belief— impenitence— the  love  of  the  world<^thesc  three  dreadful  and  high 
I  bulwarks,  which  have  blocked  up  the  avenues  of  our  soul,  and  let  us  open 
I  to  him  every  passage  by  repentance,  faith,  and  love.*  p.  177,  178. 

I  One  more  quotation,  and  we  must  bring  our  article  to  a 

j  close. 

*  Wc  seek  the  Lord  by  the  use  of  those  means  which  he  has  instituted 
I  in  the  work  of  religion,  which  are  in  particular,  hearing  the  word,  fre- 
I  <|ucntin^  religious  assemblies,  the  participation  of  the  sacraments,  and 
j  d)ovc  all,  prayer.  Men  fall  into  two  very  opposite  errors  upon  the  subject 
!  of  the  means  which  God  has  established  for  them  to  find  him.  Some,  and 
!  arc  the  most  numerous  among  us,  make  all  their  piety  to  consist  in 
I  the  exterior  practice  of  those  means.  To  come  to  the  Temple — to  hear 
i  jermons — to  receive  the  Lord*s  Supper — to  pray  to  God  night  and  morn- 
I  log— is  the  whole  of  the  religion  of  the  greater  part.  Besides  this,  they 
!  have  little  or  no  faith — charity — good  works— or  true  holiness.  This  is 
I  only  a  very  defective  piety,  and  a  phantom  of  religion,  which  places  all  in 
j  oxiernals,  and  which  separates  that  which  ought  to  be  joined  together. 
I  But  there  are  others  who  count  the  nKans  as  nothing,  or  almost  nothing. 
I  ^Vi$cr  than  the  Prophets — than  the  Apostles — than  God  himsell — they 
I  Ltc  found  out  the  art  of  making  religion  very  easy :  they  no  longer  need 
I  riiher  sacraments  or  ministry ;  and  if  wc  were  to  believe  them,  ^aycr  is 
i  <|uite  unnecessary,  it  is  sufficient  to  give  thanks.  A  new  sort  of  impiety 
I  this,  which  insinuates  itself  under  the  pretext  of  a  refined  spirituality ;  true 
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llbcrtiolsm,  \vhicli  hides  itself  under  the  false  pretence  of  gi?Ing 
glory  to  the  merit  of  Christ ;  false  and  dangerous  consequences  wliick 
they  pretend  to  draw  from  the  doctrines  of  justification  and  complete  sa&i. 
faction,  consequences  contrary  to  scripture,  and  to  the  design  of  religioiL 
which  overturn  the  plan  of  the  gospel.  No,  no,  in  order  to  find  uod, 
we  must  seek  him  in  the  lawful  use  of  the  means  which  he  hath  ordtined, 
and  to  which  he  has  thought  proper  to  attach  particular  blessings.  Let  9 
us  make  use  of  these  moans  ;  let  us  be  seen  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  cm. 
sunt  in  our  places  of  worship,  attentive  to  the  word,  ardent  and  watchful 
in  prayer.*  p.  !20,  121, 

The  volume  contains  eleven  sermons,  on  the  following  sub¬ 
jects: — The 'I'liiiuipli  of  the  Gospel  — the  IJhth  and  Dignity 
of  the  Son  of  God — the  duty  of  Young  Men  —  the  proper  time 
for  llepeniance — lesns  suing  for  Entrance  at  the  Door  of  our 
VIcaris — the  Advantages  of  the  Gospel  over  the  Law — the  True 
Love  of  Christ — the  Vanity  of  the  World — the  Desire  to  be 
with  Christ — the  Duties  of  the  Ministry — the  Examination  of 
Religion  the  true  way  to  rest. 

Mr.  Reynolds  has,  on  the  wiiole,  made  a  very  judicious 
selection;  the  subjects  are  interesting,  and  tlie  treatment, 
with  the  deductions  we  have  been  compelled  to  make,  able, 
eloquent  and  edifying.  The  second  voluutc  promised  by  Mr. 
R.  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  be  generally  called  for ;  and  in 
that  event,  we  would  lake  tlic  freedom  of  reminding  him,  thit 
the  spirit  of  a  writer  is  sometimes  best  preserved  in  a  transla¬ 
tion,  by  an  occasional  departure  from  the  strict  letter  of  his 
text. 


Art.  X.  Funeral  Orations^  in  the  praise  of  military  men,  translated  from  the 
lireek  of  Thucydides,  Plato,  and  Lysias,  with  explanatory  notes,  lad 
some  account  of  the  authors.  By  the  litv.  Thomas  Broadhurst,  ^ 
pp.  XXX.  269.  Longman  &  Co. 

'T^HE  scribentli  cacoethes,  a  distemper  well  known  to  the 
readers  of  Juvenal,  appears  in  our  times  to  be  of  two 
kinds,  the  one  j^roceeding  iVom  a  want  of  bread,  the  other  from 
a  lust  of  fame.  The  symptoms  of  the  first  are  more  violent:  U 
generally  hreaksout  ill  apolitical  pamphlet,  or  a  simpering  tale, 
or  an  ‘  iniei  esting  account*  of  some  celebrated  individual  lately 
deceased.  The  second  is  of  a  milder  nature,  and  its  ctTects 
are  various,  according  to  the  mental  constitution  of  the  patient* 
Very  frequcMitly  it  appears  in  a  volume  of  poems; 
in  a  charming  novel  lYplote  with  delicate  distresses;  .anon  lO 
an  easy  method  of  studying  English,  French,  or  one  of  the 
learned  tongues;  tiien  again  in  a  picturesque  account  of  » 
summer’s  tour,  or,  it  niay  he,  iu  extracts  in  prose  and  vcrsc» 
adapted  to  young  minds.  At  all  events,  it  is  so  charming^ 
have  made  a  book,  a  whole  book, ’and  to  see  one’s  namelah^ 
in  gilt  letters  on  the  back. 
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probably  thought  the  author  of  the  work  before  us,  aiul 
fbv  not  he  as  well  as  another?  ‘  Semper  ego  auditor  tantum 
Baton  what  subject  should  he  write?  He  had  read,  in  early 
the  ^Jiniebres  orationes^  published  by  Mr.  Bcntham,  for 
the  accommodation  of  lazy  schoolboys  and  schoolmasters,  with 
1  Latin  versification  and  English  notes.  And  why  not  an  Kng- 
version  ?  'I'his  bright  thought  was  probably  the  origin  of 
ibis  volume.  But  the  Greek  of  those  orations,  even  in  the 
large  type  of  Bcntham,  was  comprised  in  eighty  pages,  and 
wbat  was  Hiat  towards  a  volume  ?  Write  a  note  u|K)n  every  sub¬ 
ject,  any  how  connected  with  any  topic  in  the  speeches.  That 
1$ something,  but  still  not  enough.  A  preface  was  an  obvious 
resource,  so  was  an  index.  A  few  pages  of  ♦  additional  obser¬ 
vations’  too,  were  eiisily  supplied.  Still  copy  was  wanting. 
The  lives  of  the  authors^,  three  lives — at  twelve  pages  each — 
six  and  thirty  pages.  Thucydides  too  has  put  his  oration  into 
ihc mouth  ot  Pericles: — a  life  of  Pericles, — six  pages  more. 
The  tiling  is  done.  Three  hundred  pages  grown  out  of  the 
three  orations.  Here,  however,  we  must  blame  Mr.  B.  Plato 
has  given  the  oration  as  if  spoken  by  Socrates  :  Why  not  a  life 
of  Socrates  ?  Socrates  professes  to  have  had  it  from  Aspasia : 
Why  not  a  life  of  Aspasia?  We  hope  these  hints  will  be 
taken. 

Let  not  the  reader,  however,  think  that  no  further  ingenuity 
was  required.  There  was  but  little  matter;  and  it  ivas  to  be 
carefully  husbanded  by  author  and  printer.  The  type  roust 
be  large;  the  margins  ample  ;  the  lines  far  asunder.  Then,  let  a 
whole  leaf  be  applied  to  the  announcing  ofeacli  oration,  and  never 
begin  a  new  portion  of  the  work  on  the  left  hand  page.  These 
rules  arc  useful ;  you  may  thus  throw  twelve  or  fourteen  blank 
pages  into  your  book.  Still,  however,  the  printer  had  not  got 
oeyond  three  hundred  pages,  and  Broadburit  was  a  long  name 
to  be  inserted  in  capitals  on  the  back.  In  this  dilemma,  thick 
paper  was  thought  of,  and  accordingly  paper  was  supplied,  or 
rather  card,  that  tliundcrs  under  your  lingers,  as  you  turnover 
the  pages.  Let  book-makers  hear  and  be  wise  ! 

We  will  be  quite  fair  with  Mr.  B.,  and  begin  at  the  beginning. 

‘Not  a  few  of  those,  who  have  already  spoken  in  this  place,  have  been 
io  the  habit  of  praising  the  person  who  annexed  this  harangue  to  what  the 
law  requires,  as  being  honourable  to  those,  who  are  buiied  frorn  off  the 
field  of  battle,  to  have  it  pronounced  over  them.’  p.  ‘27. 

This  sentence  is  not  the  most  intelligible,  or  even  grammati¬ 
cal;  but  Mr.  B.  has  brought  a  hundred  witnesses  to  prove  that 
Ihiicydides  is  the  very  genius  of  obscurity. 

‘  To  me,  however,  it  seems  sufficient,  when  men  have  displayed  ac* 
^  bravery,  that  some  actual  demonstration  of  honour,  similar  to  the 
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public  exhibition  around  this  sepulchre,  should  be  made  to  them.*  r, 

1)**  «>Q  ’ 

I  ,  • 

'fdio  road«*r  may  miss  the  point  of  tins  sentence,  which  h 
roncealeii  in  the  word  orfiutl:  ‘  Snfhcient,*  says  the  Greek, 

‘  liiat  of  men,  whose  valour  was  displayed  in  deeds,  the  ho¬ 
nours  slioiilil  he  paid  hy  deeds.’ 

‘  And  not  that  the  confidence  inspired  by  the  valorous  deeds  of  maay, 
should  be  exposed  to  hazard  by  the  skilful  or  unskilful  eloquence  ol  a  ilih 
gle  indiviJuiil.’  p. 

W'iiat  may  this  mean  ? 

‘  'to  observe  a  medium  in  speaking  upon  a  subject.  In  confirmation  of 
the  truth  of  which  it  is  scarcely  jwssible  to  say  too  much,  is  not  easy.* 

Uathor,  ‘it  is  painful  to  preserve  a  mean  in  speaking,  since 
hy  so  doing  yon  answer  the  expectations  of  no  one.*  And  then 
there  is  some  connection  with  the  next  sentence. 

‘  For  the  hearer  who  is  well  acquainted  with  them,  and  ever  so  kindlt 
disposed,  may  imagine  that  some  favourite  point,  well  known  to  hiraself, 
has  been  imperfectly  handled ;  while  he,  who  is  not  conversant  with  the 
subject,  may  think,  from  a  spirit  of  jealousy,  should  he  hear  any  thing  ad¬ 
vanced  beyond  his  own  powers  that  it  must  be  exaggerated,  p.  28, 

Fi'cr  so  well  disposed’, — to  the  speaker,  we  suppose  Mr.  B. 
means  hy  this  iniei  preiation,  Feiiclcs  meant  to  the  dead. 
Knnugh  of  this. 

'File  oration  is  rendered  apparently  without  any  attempt  at 
the  nervous  conciseness  of  I’criclcs,  or  any  desire  after  the  l)old 
and  poetical  ca.^t  of  his  diction.  We  liad  noted  down  some 
sentiments  lor  observation  ;  hut  the  reader  has  had  enough. 

'I  he  oration  <*f  l^Ticles  had  been  employed  in  explaining 
hy  what  sort  of  discipline  the  Greeks  arrived  at  their  power; 

*  And  under  what  form  of  government;  and  by  what  means  it  wai  es¬ 
tablished  on  60  extensive  a  scale.*  p.  32. 

IMato  assumes  a  dilVerent  subject,  and  takes  a  summary  vievf 
of  the  history  of  (Mceee,  beginning  at  the  first  Persian  iiw*a- 
iiion.  "Fhe  opening  of  the  Greek  is  notoriously  beautiful :  Mr. 
ij.'s  is  as  follows : 

*  I'lie  obsequies,  due  to  these  men,  have  now  been  strictly  performed; 
and  liaving  received  them,  they  go  the  way  ap|X)inted  for  them  by  il» 
Fates ;  being  publicly  aicomfumied  by  the  city,  and  privately  by  ikck 
friends.*  p. 

Accompanied  !  Does  the  translatoi  mean  that  the  whole  city 
dit^d  w  ith  these  men  PThe  Greek  word  signifies  ‘  being  brought 
a  little  on  their  way,*  and  cxjiresscs,  in  a  most  elegant  conti- 
iiualion  of  the  former  melaptior,  the  being  carrieil  out  to  bu¬ 
rial  in  a  funeral  procession.  Again,  what  is  meant  by  living 
publicly  accompanied,  and  privately  accompanied?  ‘being 
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^u|:ht  a  little  on  their  way  hy  the  public  at  larc^c,  and  by 
friends  in  particular.’  The  Knglish  reader  loo  isen- 
ufflv  deprived  of  IMato’s  antithesis  between  ipyor  and  Xyyo,*.  Hut 
thisis  tedious  criticism  ;  and  almost  every  sentence  is  liable 
to  it. 

lo  the  course  of  the  oration,  Plato  ^ives  a  curious  argument 
from  analogy.  Let  us  only  observe,  that  the  emphatical,  ‘  not 
only, —  hut's  are  the  translator’s  own. 

‘At  the  very  time  when  the  whole  world  besides  naturally  produced  .dl 
tiflds  of  animals,  both  wild  and  tame,  our  country  not  only  did  not  give 
birth  to,  but  was  perfectly  free  from  savage  beasts.  And  f;om  among  all 
«bcr  creatures  she  selected  for  herself,  and  brought  forth  man,  surpassing 
iathe  Cicnlty  of  intellect  all  other  creatures,  and  alone  acknowledging  a 
rfgard  to  justice,  and  the  gods.  It  is  a  remarkable  pedof  of  tiu-  assertion, 
thit  this  country  was  the  mother,  not  only  ofrhc  ancestors  of  these  men, 
bot  likewise  of  our  own.  For  every  creaturt*'Siat  brings  forth,  is  furnished 
with  the  sustenance  requisite  for  its  offspring.  Whence  it  clearly  appears, 
ihrthiT  a  woman  has  actually  produced  a  child,  or  whether  she  has  not  ; 
sad  that  when  she  is  destitute  of  the  sources  of  sustenance  for  her  infant, 
thr  child  must  be  supposititious. 

*  Hence  also  our  country,  and  mother,  can  give  abundant  proof,  that  her 
ncti  are  her  own  children.  For  she  alone  having,  in  fact,  brought  forth. 
Ibf  herself  this  living  creature,  did  at  that  time  produce,  for  tlie  food  of 
cun,  the  fruits  of  wheat  and  barley,  constituting  the  best  and  most  effcc- 
tal  sustenance  for  the  human  race.  These  proofs  arc  more  admissible  in 
the  case  of  the  earth,  tlian  of  a  wom.in.  For  the  earth  does  not  take  ex¬ 
ample  of  gestation  and  production  from  a  woman,  but  a  woman,  frons  the 
«nh.’  p.  — 98. 

*  A  circumstance,  which  engaged  the  city,  however  unwiU 
iingly,  in  war  with  Greece’,  says  Plato. 

*  A  circumsLince*,  says  the  translator,  ‘  which  cooled  the  attachment  of 
wen  this  city  towards  tlic  Greeks  in  time  of  war.'  p.  1‘29. 

The  next  page  alTords  an  instance  of  a  remarkahly  perspicu¬ 
ous  and  elei»ani  sentence. 

‘These  were  tlic  the  men  who.  In  now  rendering  assistance  to  the 
f^ki  against  the  Greeks  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  h.aving  displayed  their 
^dour,  and  having  established  the  liberty  of  those,  whose  efforts  they 
•"t  seconding,  have  in  honour  of  tlicir  services,  and  the  first  after  the 
l^Jun  war,  been  deposited  by  the  city  in  this  monument.'  p.  133, 

The  supposed  address  of  the  ileccascd  heroes  lo  their  sur¬ 
vivors,  is  well  known.  And  this  hrilliant  specimen  of  elo- 
'juence  has  been  rendered  in  the  following  tame  and  unfeeling 
periods. 

‘That  yc  arc  the  children  of  brave  fathers,  is  sufficicntlv  clear  from 
‘^present  circumstances.  I  hough  we  might  have  preserved  our  lives  at 
^  txpcncc  of  our  honour,  yet  we  nobly  chose  rather  to  die,  than  plunge 
and  our  posterity  in  disgrace  ;  and  suin  with  reproach  the  names 
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public  exhibition  around  this  sepulchre,  should  be  made  to  them.’  n, 

ITT,  28. 

The  reader  may  tiiiss  the  point  of  lliis  sentence,  which  ii 
concealed  in  the  word  actual :  ‘  Sufhcient,’  says  the  Greek,* 

‘  that  of  mt*n,  whose  valour  was  displayed  in  deeds,  the  ho¬ 
nours  should  be  paid  by  deeds.* 

‘  And  not  that  the  confidence  inspired  by  the  valorous  deeds  of  many, 
should  be  ex|>o8cd  to  hazard  by  the  skilful  or  unskilful  eloquence  of  a  sin¬ 
gle  individual.’  p.  2s. 

NV'hat  may  this  mean  ? 

*  'fo  observe  a  medium  in  speaking  upon  a  subject,  in  confirmation  of 
the  truth  of  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  say  too  much,  is  not  easy.* 

Uather,  ‘it  is  painful  to  preserve  a  mean  in  speaking,  since 
by  so  doing  you  answer  the  expectations  of  no  one.’  And  then 
there  is  some  connection  with  the  next  sentence. 

*  For  the  hearer  who  is  well  acquainted  with  them,  and  ever  so  kindly 
disposed*  may  im.igine  that  some  favourite  point,  well  known  to  himselb 
has  been  imperfectly  handled;  while  he,  who  is  not  conversant  with  the 
subject,  may  think,  from  a  spirit  of  jealousy,  should  he  hear  any  thing  ad¬ 
vanced  beyond  his  own  powers  that  it  must  be  exaggerated,  p.  28, 

Fver  so  well  disposed*, — to  the  speaker,  we  suppose  Mr.  B, 
means  by  this  interpretation,  I’eiicles  meant  to  the  dead. 
Knough  of  this. 

The  oration  is  rendered  apparently  without  any  attempt  at 
the  nervous  conciseness  of  I’ericles,  or  any  desire  after  the  hold 
and  poetical  c;ist  of  his  diction.  Wc  had  noted  down  some 
sentiments  for  ohse  rvation  ;  hut  the  reader  has  had  enough. 

The  oration  of  Pericles  had  been  employed  in  explaining 
by  what  sort  of  discipline  the  Greeks  arrived  at  llieir  power; 

'  And  undiT  what  form  of  government ;  and  by  what  means  it  was  es¬ 
tablished  on  so  extensive  a  scale.’ p.  52. 

Plato  assumes  a  ditVrrent  subject,  and  takes  a  summary  view 
of  the  history  of  Greece,  beginning  at  the  first  Persian  iiwa- 
:fcion.  The  opening  of  the  Greek  is  notoriously  beautiful :  Mr.  , 
L.'s  is  as  follows : 

*  The  obsequies,  due  to  these  nK*n,  have  now  been  strictly  performed ; 
and  having  recewed  them,  they  go  the  way  appointed  for  them  by  the 
Fates ;  being  publicly  actomfanied  by  the  city,  and  privately  by  their 
friends.*  p.  87—89. 

Accompanied  !  Does  the  translato?  mean  that  the  w  hole  city 
di^d  w  ith  these  men  ?'rhe  Greek  word  signifies  ‘  being  brought 
a  little  on  their  way,*  and  expresses,  in  a  most  elegant  conti¬ 
nuation  of  the  former  melaplior,  the  being  carried  out  to  bu¬ 
rial  in  a  funeral  procession.  Again,  what  is  meant  by  l>eing 
publicly  accompanied,  and  privately  accompanied?  ‘being 
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bf<»ught  a  little  on  their  way  by  the  public  at  large,  and  by 
(heir  own  friends  in  particular.’  The  English  reader  too  isen- 
lirelv  deprived  of  Blaio’s  antithesis  between  ipyo?  and  Xd^o,*.  Hut 
this  Is  tedious  criticism  ;  and  almost  every  sentence  is  liable 
to  it. 

lo  the  course  of  the  oration,  Plato  gives  a  curious  argument 
from  analogy.  Let  us  only  observe,  that  the  cmphatical,  ‘  not 
only,  —  but's  arc  the  translator’s  own. 

*  At  the  very  time  when  the  whole  world  besides  naturally  produced  .dl 
kinds  of  animals,  both  wild  and  tame,  our  country  not  only  did  not  give 
birth  to,  but  was  perfectly  free  from  savage  beasts.  And  fiom  among  all 
other  creatures  she  selected  for  herself,  and  brought  forth  man,  surpassing 
in  the  £iciilty  of  intellect  all  other  creatures,  and  alone  acknowledging  a 
regard  to  justice,  and  the  gods.  It  is  a  remarkable  pcoof  of  the  assertion^ 
that  this  country  was  the  mother,  not  only  of  ancestors  of  these  men, 
but  likewise  of  our  own.  For  every  crealurt|?5iat  brings  forth,  is  furnished 
with  the  sustenance  requisite  for  its  offspring.  Whence  it  clearly  appears, 
whether  a  woman  has  actually  produced  a  child,  or  whether  she  has  not  ; 
and  that  w  hen  she  is  destitute  of  the  sources  of  sustenance  for  her  infant, 
the  child  must  be  supposititious. 

*  Hence  also  our  country,  and  mother,  can  give  abundant  proof,  that  her 
men  are  her  own  children.  For  she  alone  having,  in  fact,  brought  forth 
for  herself  this  living  creature,  did  at  that  time  produce,  for  the  food  of 
nun,  the  fruits  of  wheat  and  barley,  constituting  the  best  and  most  effec¬ 
tual  sustenance  for  the  human  race.  These  proofs  are  more  admissible  in 
the  case  of  the  earth,  than  of  a  woman.  For  the  earth  does  not  take  ex¬ 
ample  of  gestation  and  production  from  a  woman,  but  a  woman,  from  the 
eartli.’  p.  95—98. 

‘A  circumstance,  which  engaged  the  city,  however  unwiU 
ling  ly,  in  war  with  Greece’,  says  Plato. 

*  A  circumstance’,  says  the  translator,  ‘  which  cooled  the  attachment  of 
nen  this  city  towards  the  Greeks  in  time  of  war.*  p.  F29. 

The  next  page  affords  an  instance  of  a  remarkably  perspicu¬ 
ous  and  elegant  sentence. 

*  These  were  tlie  the  men  who,  in  now  rendering  assistance  to  the 
Greeks  against  the  Greeks  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  having  displayed  their 
ralour,  and  having  established  the  liberty  of  those,  whose  efforts  they 
were  seconding,  have  in  honour  of  their  services,  and  the  first  after  the 
fVrsian  war,  bwn  deposited  by  the  city  in  this  monument.*  p.  130, 

The  supposed  address  of  the  deceased  heroes  to  their  sur¬ 
vivors,  is  well  known.  And  this  brilliant  specimen  of  elo¬ 
quence  has  been  rendered  in  tiie  following  tame  and  unfeeling 
periods. 

*  That  ye  arc  the  children  of  brave  fathers,  is  sufficiently  clear  from 
the  present  circumstances.  Though  we  might  have  preserved  our  lives  at 
^  cxpcncc  of  our  honour,  yet  we  nobly  chose  rather  to  die,  than  plunge 
^^Itci  and  our  posterity  in  disgrace  ;  and  stain  with  reproach  the  names 
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both  of  our  fathorf  and  of  all  our  pro^itort.  We  thiok  that  tW  mi 
ought  not  to  exist,  who  can  infoive  his  family  in  disgrace ;  and  thstni. 
ther  gods  oor  mortals  can  look  with  pleasure  upon  such  a  one,  alter  he  ii 
dead,  either  upon  the  earth,  or  underneath  it* 

<  It  is  your  duty,  therefore,  in  compliance  with  our  adrice,  whaterer 
object  besides  you  strive  to  attain,  to  prosetuU  it  wUk  entrgyf  from  a  coo* 
viction  that  without  this  all  possessions  and  pursuits  are  diwonourable  and 
worthless.  For  neither  do  riches,  connected  with  a  pusillanimous  spirit, 
confer  honour  upon  their  possessor ;  for  such  a  man  is  rich  for  another,  aod 
not  for  himself.  Neither  do  personal  grace  and  strength,  combined  vith 
cow;udice  and  vice,  appear  honourable,  but  dishonourable ;  re  ndering  the 
possessor  more  notorious,  as  well  as  exposing  his  timidity.  All  knowMge, 
moreover,  devoid  of  rectitude  and  other  virtues,  is  craft,  not  wisdom.* 
p.  159—161. 

We  will  not  pursue  Mr.  B.  through  the  points,  and  antithe¬ 
ses  of  L^'sias.  It  is  cef^S.ly  no  grateful  office  to  ourselves  to 
select  from  the  blunders  and  inelcgaucies  which  this  volume 
contains,  and  we  believe  that  we  have  already  said  enough  to 
prevent  our  readers  from  taking  the  trouble  of  looking  into  it 
themselves. 

^  I1ic  best  thing  1  can  wish  you,*  said  Lewis  to  our  James  II., 
when  about  to  embark  for  Ireland,  *  is  that  1  may  never  see 
you  again.* 

Art.  XI.  id  Colicction  of  Treatists  on  the  tjfects  qf  Sol^lunar  Ittfinenum 
fevers ;  with  on  improved  method  of  curing  them.  By  Francis  Boliosi; 
M.  D.  First  Member  of  the  Medical  Board  in  Bengal.  Second  sdi* 
tion.  8vo.  pp.  S59.  price  lOs.  6d.  Longman  &  Co. 

treatises  contained  in  this  volume  were  originally  pub* 
libhed  at  various  periods  during  the  author's  residence  in 
India,  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company,  into  which  he 
entered  about  the  year  1769,  and  his  observations  have  almost 
an  exclusive  reference  to  the  various  forms  of  remittent  and  in* 
tcTinittent  fevers  which  prevail  in  Bengal  and  the  neighbouring 
provinces.  In  those  climates,  where  a  vertical  sun,  aided  by 
tlic  decomposition  and  decay  of  a  rank  and  exuberant  \egeta* 
tiou  and  a  soil  favourable  to  the  production  of  exhalations 
%vhich  are  extremely  pernicious  to  animal  life,  produce  febrile 
diseases  far  surpassing  in  violence,  rapidity  ana  danger,  any¬ 
thing  of  u  similar  nature  observable  in  these  temperate  regions, 
the  difficulties  and  responsibility  of  medical  practice  are  greatly 
augmented,  since  there  is  often  little  time  for  deliberation,  and 
none  for  delay,  and  the  loss  of  a  few  hours  may  be  the  loss  of  a 
life.  I'o  the  inexperienced  therefore  more  especially,  the 
observations  of  an  enlightened  physician  who  has  passed  niany 
years  in  the  East,  cannot  be  indifferent,  and  though  it  is  a  pri¬ 
mary  object  with  Dr.  B.  to  establish  bis  favourite  doctrioe  of 
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H^lonar  inHuencc  in  fevers,  yet  he  regards  it  as  entirely  suh« 
lerfient  to  practical  purposes,  and  bis  practical  remarks  and 
o^^ations  are  in  general  extremely  jtidicious,  and  cannot  be 
too  strongly  rccomincnclcd  lo  the  aiteiition  of  those  who  are 
likely  to  nave  a  personal  interest  in  their  application.  With  re* 
giftl  to  the  theory  of  sol-Innar  inHiience,  though  it  would  be 
illiberal  to  question  the  accuracy  of  a  respectable  physician, 
wkh  rtference  to  facts  occurring  to  his  own  persoiral  observa- 
liei) during  a  pretty  considerable  scries  of  years,  yet  wc  should 
teve  been  glad  to  have  been  presented  with  a  set  of  observa* 
lions  made  in  different  parts  of  the  F.ast,  by  different  indivi* 
diib,  and  exhibited  in  a  tabular  view.  Instead  of  this  the  facts 
ky  which  Dr.  B.  seeks  to  confirm  his  own  rbscrvalions,  are 
Mipplied  by  correspondents  who  appear  for  the  most  part,  to 
Idiht  paid  a  very  slight  attention  to  the  subject,  and  though 
ibeir  testimony  is  pretty  uniformly  favourable  to  our  author's 
views,  yet  it  is  generally  opinion  merely  which  they  ventnre  to 
give,  unauthcnticated  by  a  reference  to  facts,  and  resting  solely 
upon  recollection.  One  of  his  correspondents,  for  example, 
expresses  himself  in  the  following  terms  :  this  hospital  1 

biTc  so7netimes  wiagvied  that  1  perceived  its  operation  ;  nut  the 
ctJecis  were  not  sufficiently  obvious  to  produce  conviction, 
unless  in  one  instance  of  an  European  officer.  Upon  the  whole 
hbink  tiie  coincidence  of  fevers  or  relapses,  in  a  variety  of 
diseases,  with  the  principal  lunar  periods  is  an  established  met : 
sithougli  the  extent  of  this  coincidence  will  for  ever  prove  a 
nbject  of  doubt  and  of  dispute.’*  Many  of  the  opinions  given 
ill  reply  to  Dr.  B.’s  enquiries  are  equally  cautious  and  ggarded, 
yet  lie  speaks  of  attention  to  sol-lunar  influence  as  of  the 
kighest  importance  in  the  treatment  of  all  febrile  diseases,  and 
UMerts  that  it  is  not  less  valuable  to  the  physician,  than  the 
cuapass  to  the  mariner.  We  believe  that  there  is  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  this  influence  to  make  it  an  object 
oftttention  to  those  whose  situation  favour  such  observations. 
And  the  (question  is  so  curious  and  important  as  to  make  us  feci 
^considerable  degree  of  interest  in  a  full  investigation  of  it.  If 
iuexistence  could  be  unequivocally  established  by  a  series  of 
<^rvation8,  continued  for  a  long  period  of  time,  and  in  situa« 
tioni  considerably  remote  from  each  other,  we  should  then  be, 
put  in  possession  of  facts  from  which  we  might  reason  with  con** 
^<ltnce,  and  anrive  at  some  satisfactory  conclusions. 

The  treatises  republisiKd  by  Dr.  B.  are  six  in  number,  ani 
••there  it  of  necessity,  a  frequent  recurrence  of  the  same  ideas 
•1^  illustrations  in  these  successive  attempts  to  establish  the 
^tb  of  his  ilieory,  and  the  practice  which  results  from  it,  we 
ttnoot  attempt  a  minute  analysis  of  the  work,  nor  is  it  at  all  ne- 
VOLlX.  .2K 
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ccssary,  since  the  subject  lias  not  now  the  claim  of  novelty.  Oar  1 
sketch  must  be  very  general  and  very  brief.  The  foun^Uon  I 
of  Dr.  B.’s  theory  was  laid  soon  after  his  arrival  in  India.  Intbe  I 
year  1773  he  had  the  charge  of  a  regiment  of  Sepoys,  which  ! 
were  stationed  iinnicdiutely  under  the  range  of  mountains  which 
form  the  northern  boundary  of  Bengal,  and  separate  it  from 
Boutan.  The  prevalent  diseases  in  this  station,  were  fevers  and 
dysentery,  and  dining  the  first  month  more  than  400  men  were 
Uiken  ill.  The  inajoiity  of  these  cases  recovered  during  the 
eight  (lays  which  intervene  between  the  full  and  change  of  the  i 
moon,  and  they  were  soon  reduced  to  seventy  or  eighty.  The  ] 
number  of  sick,  however,  was  constantly  douoled^or  nearly  lo,  1 
at  every  full  and  change,  and  ns  regularly  declined  to  the  for- 
iner  number  in  the  eight  days  which  intervene.  Ic  was  observed 
too  that  the  cases  which  occurred  during  this  interval  were 
more  mild,  the  paroxysms  were  less  severe,  of  much  shorter 
duration,  and  niore  easily  subdued  hy  the  use  of  mciiiciiic; 
while  the  approach  of  the  full  and  change  of  the  moon,  nnifonn- 
ly  aggravated  every  symptom,  and  the  approach  of  the  intervaU 
as  constantly  brought  a  remarkable  abatement  of  the  fever,  and 
often  a  pcrh'ct  solution  of  the  disease.  I  hcsc  facts,  if  correctly 
stated,  and  from  the  station  and  respect  ability  of  the  author, 

Hc  do  not  feel  justified  in  expressing  any  doubt  oti  the  subject, 
arc  certainly  highly  curious,  and  hy  following  them  up  in  tbt 
course  of  his  long  practice  in  India,  he  has  endettvoured  to  mo¬ 
del  them  into  a  complete  and  perfect  theory  of  fever.  The 
period  most  liable  to  attacks  of  fever,  and  most  favourable  to 
relapses,  is,  according  to  his  observation,  the  three  days  which 
immediately  precede  the  full  and  change  of  the  moon,  and  the 
three  days  which  immediately  follow  them  ;  and  in  ^neral  the 
febrile  attack  during  the  inlliiencc  of  these  periods,  nap|)ens  al 
!«)mc  period  hclwcen  eight  in  the  morning  and  six  in  the  even- 

....  .  .  .  ... 

'Fhe  crisis  in  levers,  on  which  much  diversity  of  opinion  hai 

hitherto  prevailed.  Dr.  B,  thinks  is  entirely  under  the  influence 
of  this  powerful  cause,  and  lie  observes  that  ^*incc  I  htvt 
given  my  attention  to  it,  I  have  met  with  no  turn  or  termination 
in  bilious,  rheumatic,  or  nervous  fevers,  which  1  have  not 
been  able  to  explain  lo  niy  own  satisfaction  on  this  sysiein, 
that  I  have  also  been  able  to  predict  their  turns  and  tennina- 
lion  with  much  certainty  ;  and  that  the  duration  of  such  fevers 
is  not  limited  to  any  tixed  critical  period^  depending  on  odd 
or  even  days,  but  is  constantly  coniiectcii  with  ihc  favourahU 
or  untavourabU  critiuil  perioiis  I  have  just  described.  And 
whenever  these  perithts  interfere,  with  the  eruptive  fever  m 
the  sinalDpux,  1  am  ciHivinced,  from  experience,  that  tbev 
are  lu  be  considered  in  no  other  light.** 
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The  practical  observations  which  arc  containo<l  in  this  work, 
ire  iu  general  extremely  jnilicious,  hut  modified  as  may  ho 
fspected,  hy  the  peculiar  views  of  the  autlior,  and  he  lays 
jonn  formal  and  invariable  rule,  that  **  in  Bcnp;al,  a  par¬ 
ticular  and  constant  attention  to  the  revolutions  of  the  moon, 
it  cf  tlic  greatest  importance  in  the  cure  and  prevention  of 
fevers  !’*  In  the  early  tre;Umcnt  of  bilious,  remittent  and  inter¬ 
mittent  fevers,  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Ih  coincide  with  those 
of  other  physicians  w’ho  have  had  extensive  experience  in 
warnt  climates,  but  they  hear  the  strong  stamp  of  originalitv, 
from  having  been  formed  and  acted  upon  before  thedreadml 
ravages  of  those  formidable  maladies  in  the  Wc^stern  hemis* 
sphere  had  proved  the  fatal  inefficiency  of  every  otlier  mode 
of  treatment.  A  free  and  copious  evacuation  of  the  bowels  is 
the  first  and  indispensable  object,  and  that  the  bilious  organs 
may  be  relieved  at  the  same  time,  and  completely  unloaded, 
a  combination  of  calomel  with  some  other  purgation  is  gene¬ 
rally  to  be  preferred.  After  this  has  been  fully  accomplished, 
Dr.  B.  places  an  entire  reliance  upon  the  proper  employment 
of  Peruvian  bark  ;  but  in  order  to  secure  its  full  eiVcct,  he 
recommends  that  the  stomach  should  be  pre|xtred  for  it,  if  ne¬ 
cessary  hy  the  previous  exhibition  of  opium,  by  employing 
the  bark  in  substance,  and  by  persevering  in  its  use  even 
during  the  paroxysm,  until  the  object  can  be  kept  in  view, 
(the  prevention  of  the  paroxysm)  shall  he  obtained.  Kven 
the  presence  of  symptoms  of  local  obstruction  ought  not  in 
the  opinion  of  Dr.  B.  to  interfere  with  this  plan,  for  ns  every 
return  of  paroxysm  is  productive  of  danger,  and  has  a  strong 
tendency  to  produce  congestion  and  consequent  inilammation 
in  some  particular  organ,  the  chance  of  injury  from  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  bark,  under  circumstances  in  some  respects  un¬ 
favorable,  is  of  infinitely  less  consequence  than  the  risk  in¬ 
curred  by  the  continuance  of  the  disease  ;  and  he  states  it  (o' 
be  the  result  of  his  experience,  that  in  all  cases  of  partial  de¬ 
termination  lie  has  met  with,  he  has  “  ever  found  the  fever 
do  much  more  harm  in  one  tit,  tiian  all  the  bark  that  is  neces- 
''iry  to  slop  its  return.” 

In  the  vigour  and  activity  with  which  this  treatment  is  to  he 
pursued,  much  de))ends,  however,  upon  the  period  at  which 
tire  attack  comes  on,  for  as  those  which  come  on  in  the  three 
days  preceding  and  following  the  full  and  change  of  the  moon 
^re  most  violent,  and  yet  are  apt  to  become  milder  and  often 
terminate  spontaneously  as  the  interval  advances.  So  those 
"hich  come  on  during  the  interval  will  become  violent  as  the 
full  or  change  advance,  and  here  no  delay  ought  to  be  per- 
utitled  in  using  every  means  to  cut  short  the  disease. 

Dr.  B.  considers  it,  however,  as  one  of  the  most  important 
*dvantngesofhis  system,  that  it  affords  the  means  of  preventing 
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relapses  to  a  coiisiderable  degree  of  certainty.  These  he 
observes,  generally  happen  at  the  full  and  change,  and  it 

ilicsc  periods  it  is  therefore  of  great  importance  that  the  in* 

valid  should  take  especial  care  to  avoid  all  the  occasionil 
causes  of  disease  with  more  than  ordinary  care ;  and  at  the 
same  time  he  should  use  laxatives  occasionally,  a  few  doses  of 
bark  should  be  taken  daily.  On  the  whole,  we  think  the 
views  which  Dr.  Balfour  has  opened,  are  <lescrving  of  much 
more  attention  than  they  have  yet  received,  since  if  thev 
should  he  confirmed  by  the  observations  of  others,  they  miglit 
throw  considerable  light  upon  some  of  the  most  obscure  poiuu 
of  pathology,  and  though  they  might  not  have  any  very  im* 
portant  intluence  upon  medical  pnictice,  tliey  might  perhaps 
produce  some  such  revolution  in  nieilicul  science,  as  the 
agency  of  galvinism  has  lately  elfecied  in  the  science  of  Chc« 
mistry. 

Art.  \ll.  Woodt.iil^s  JunIus  :  HoncluiUJ from [lagc  127. 

JN  a  former  luinihcr  nunc  than  enough  space  was  occupied 
wi'.h  t*  o  enquiry.  Who  was  Jur.ius  ?  We  shall,  therefore, 
no  fun’  •!  resuu.e  the  Miljiject,  than  just  to  remark  how  per¬ 
verse,  after  all,  is  the  curiosity  which  has  so  pertinaciously 
stiiiuiiated  t  lie  reseiiicii.  For  it  maybe  preumed,  that  no 
reader,  who  has  been  gr.aified  by  the  siivngih  of  the  impres¬ 
sion  which  the  letters  nave  made  upon  him,  can  wish  to  feel 
that  impression  weakened,  lie  would  not  wisli  to  lose  what 
may  be  callccl  the  poetical  part  of  the  impression,  the  sensi* 
tloii,  as  if  the  fabled  Minos,  the  .ludge  in  the  Shades,  had 
been  realised  ;  or,  as  if  ho  were  carried  back  to  the  time  of  the 
Secret  'I'ribunal,  and  beheld,  by  a  glimmering  at  midnight, 
the  dubious  and-vcilcd  form  of  its  chief. ,  And  yet  it  is  obvious 
that  lids  pan  of  the  iinpre:»sion  would  be  lost,  the  momem  that 
tbo  mystery  sliouid  be  completely  removed,  and  the  gloomy 
resident  of  an  inaccos>,ii>le  cavern,  whence  he  has  alarmed  the 
people  with  formidable  sounds,  or  transient  visits  in  the  dark¬ 
ness,  be  brought  forth  to  view,  in  the  plain  unquesiiouahle 
>lKipe  of  Connsellur  Dnnning,  Lord  G.  Sackville,  or  any 
olhor  personage  of  known  and  familiar  reality.  For  our  own 
part,  therefore,  feeling  more  gratification  from  the  effect  of 
this  accompaniment  of  mystery,  than  we  know  of  any  real  ad¬ 
vantage  that  wouhi  follow  from  a  perfect  disclosure,  we  cao» 
on  second  liioughts,  be  content  that  the  investigation  should 
be  finally  bullied.  And,  unless  the  present  editor,  inherits 
from  ills  father  something  much  more  explicit  on  the  side  of 
positive  evidence,  tiian  any  tiling  he  has  communicated, 
seems  now  not  very  unlikely,  that  the  secret  may  sub>uo- 
tially,  be  per|H.'tual.  Me  say,  substantially;  for suriuisej^> 
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}K)#^ver  strong  and  probable,  though  they  may  serve  very 
tell  ibr  ingenious  argument,  or  a  conti dent  assertion,  will 
>till  leave  a  consciousness  of  being  very  far  from  having  an 
ibsolutehold  on  a  fact.  The  total  uncertainty  that  to  this  Jay  hat 
attended  the  impiiry,  would  seem  to  he  a  decisive  proof  of  the 
lincerity  of  tlie  writer,  iu  avowing  his  determination  to  reiuain 
for  ever  unknown  to  the  public  ;  and  is  e(]ually  a  pnmf,  that  if 
not  entirely  without  private  confidents,  liioy  must  have  been 
personsof  most  extraordinary  discretion  as  weil  as  fidaliiy.  That* 
be  was  not  absolutely  ‘  the  sole  depositary  of  his  own  secret,*: 
is  evident,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  one  of  his  private  letters  to 
Woodfall,  expressing  his  niorlilication  at  having  publisiied, 

R  day  or  two  before,  the  foolish,  or  worse  than  foolish  letter,* 
m  answer  to  a  writer  signing  Jnnia.  In  this  note  he  says,  *  F 
assure  you,  it  was  printeil  against  my  own  opinion.*  d'hc  truth’ 
h,  there  are  people  about  me,  whom  I  wouUI  not  wish  to  con-* 
tradiot,  and  who  would  rather  see  Junius  in  the  papers,  even* 
so  improperly,  than  not  at  all.*  In  another  of  the  private.  Ict-^ 
lers  he  says,  ‘  The  gentleman  wlio  transacts  the  conveyancing 
pin  of  our  correspondence  tells  me,  there  was  much  difhculty* 

‘  list  night.’ 

Daring  the  period  of  the  appearance  of  the  letters;  there^ 
arc  repeated  indications  in  the  private  corrcspoodence,  of- 
{jreal  solicitude  to  secure  himself  in  the  profoundest  xsecfecy. 

‘I  must,*  he  says,  in  one  of  his  communications,  *  be  more  cau«: 
tious  than  ever :  1  am  sure  1  should  not  survive  a  discovery* 
three  days;  or,  ifl  did,  they  would  attaint  meby  bill.*  In< 
another  he  says,  ‘  Tell  me  candidly,  whether  you  kirow,  oV' 
suspect,  who  1  am  ?*  In  another,  ‘  Upon  no  account,  nor  for 
any  reason  whatever,  are  you  to  write  to  me,  until  1  give  you^ 
notice.’  ‘  Change  to  the  Somerset  Coffee-house,  and  let  no> 
mortal  know  the  alteration.  1  am  persuaded  you  are  too; 
honest  a  man  to  contribute  in  any  way  to  niy  destruction.  Acts 
honourably  by  me,  and  at  a  proper  time  you  shall  know  me,*> 
‘The  Somerset  CotTee-liouse,*  says  the  editor,  ‘formed  only! 
one  of  a  great  variety  of  places,  at  which  answers  and  other 
parcels  from  the  printers  were  ordered  to  be  left.  A  comtnon* 
name,  such  as  was  not’ likely  to  excite  any  peculiar  attention,: 
was  first  chosen  by  Junius,  and  a  common  place  of  dopositi 
.indicated  :  the  parcels  from  Junius  himself  were  sent  direct  loi 
the  priiuiug-ofncc,  and  whenever  a  parcel  or  letter  in  rctiir it/ 
was  waiting  for  him,  it  was  aunounccu  in  the  notices  tocorre** 
&pondeiUs  by  such  signals  as  N.  E.  C.’ — ‘  A  letter.* — ‘  C.  kii! 
the  usual  place,’  ‘  an  old  correspondent  shall  be  attended  to,*  • 
**‘or  by  a  line  of  Latin  poctiy.’*  ( 

The  privare  letters  to  Woodfall  are  generally  very  short,  andi 
they  form  the  secret  Jiutory  of  the  public  serieii.  Many  of. 
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them  would  he  quite  iusiunificaut  ' but  for  the  impossibility  of 
dissociating  a  character  ui  some  importance  with  whatever 
written  by  such  a  man,  uiuler  such  circumstances.  They  art 
in  a  simple,  laconic,  correct,  ami  even  easy  style  ;  hut  it  isa 
relative  case,  never  fora  moment  partaking  of  the  playfulnesi 
of  a  careless  man  :  it  is  the  expression  without  t  (Ton  of  a  man 
whom  vet  this  very  expression  iiiciieatcs  to  have  heen  rigor¬ 
ously  disciplined  to  exertion  and  caution,  and  habituated  to 
the  gravest  lone  of  feeling.  The  most  pleasing  passages  are 
those  in  which  he  shews,  in  at)  unalfected  manner,  a  kind  in¬ 
terest  for  the  printer,  whose  humble  co-operation  was  so  im¬ 
portant  to  lull),  and  w  [lose  courage  ami  faithful  discretion  wei^ 
inestimable.  Certainly,  a  man  so  perfectly  sensible  of  his  own 
lofty  rank,  in  point  of  ability  and  importance,  may  well  alTord 
to  do  full  justice  to  the  merits  of  a  subordinate  co-operator. 
But,  nevertheless,  we  think  that  the  examples  are  of  moit 
rare  occurrence,  in  which  this  is  done  so  freely,  so  unatTect- 
edly,  and  so  rcspectfulfy ,  as  it  is  done  by  WoodfalPs  corres¬ 
pondent,  in  the  same  short  letter,  perhaps,  in  which  he  speaks 
in  tlie  language  of  contempt  and  defiance  of  some  of  the  hisgat 
people  in  the  realm.  Of  this  latter  kind  there  is  a  very  cha¬ 
racteristic  passage  relative  to  some  threatening  intimations  of 
a  prosecution  from  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 

*  At  to  you,  it  it  clearly  roy  opinion,  that  you  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
the  Duke  of  Bedford.  I  reserve  some  things  expressly  to  awe  him,  in 
case  he  should  think  of  bringing  you  before  the  nouse  of  Lords.  I  am 
sure  I  can  threaten  him  privately  with  such  a  storm,  as  would  make  him 
tremble  even  in  his  grave,* 

If  we  might,  in  any  case,  trust  to  the  perfect  sincerity  of 
expressions  of  contempt  for  what  arc  calletf  the  Great,  (which, 
doubtless,  are  generally  the  splenetic  ctTusion  of  envy,  mor¬ 
tified  pride,  or  disappointed  ambition,)  one  should  he  tempted 
to  give  this  credit  to  a  censor,  who  gives  such  unequivocal  proofs 
of  really  knead  ing  u  hat  it  is^  that  he  every  where  treats  with  so 
little  ceremony.  At  any  rate,  we  arc  inclined  to  honour  him, 
we  ronfe.KS,  for  having  set  a  hold  example  of  throvving  aside, 
with  respect  to  those  orders  of  mortals,  whose  situation  alfecU 
the  popular  mind  with  n  kind  of  superstition,  the  conventional 
diction  of  ceremony  and  reverence,  and  speaking  of  them  in 
the  terms  of  a  plain,  direct  estimate  of  their  qualiiics.  Though 
we  would  not  refuse,  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  order  in  the 
community,  a  somewhat  extra  quantum  of  civility  to  elevated 
rank  and  station,  yet  we  should  think  it  tolerably  clear  on  the 
«>ther  hand,  that  Uie  preservation  of  tliat  very  order  itself  de¬ 
pends  incomparahly  more  on  the  standard  of  morality  being 
Kepi  simple,  and  invariable,  an  oojccl  which  is  coniravcnctl 
and  dei'rated|  to  *the  infinite  prejudice  of  morals  of  m<tn« 
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lind,  current  phraseology  of  homage  to  the  uppermost 

»ort  of  our  fellow-sinners^  whatever  may  be  their  folly  or 
iniquity. 

These  private  notes  contain  a  number  of  plain  avowals  of 
the  great  expense  of  labour  bestowed  on  the  public  letters, 
especially  those  with  the  renowned  signature,  and  of  his 
opinion  of  the  able  execution  of  some  of  them  ;  and  several 
Admonitions  to  the  printer  to  do  them  justice,  by  accuracy  in 
A/j  department.  ‘  I  have  only  to  desire,’  he  says  in  one  place, 

‘  that  the  dedication  and  preface  may  be  correct.  Look  to  it. 
hyou  Utke  it  upon  yotirself,  I  will  not  forgive  your  sud'oring 
it  to  be  spoiled.  I  weigh  every  word,  aim  every  alteration, 

♦n  my  eyes  at  least,  is  a  blemish.*  *  The  enclosed  (Junius, 
Letter  XLI,  to  Lord  Mansfield)  though  begun  within  these 
few  days,  lias  been  greatly  laboured.  It  is  very  correctly  co¬ 
pied,  and  I  beg  you  will  take  care  it  he  literally  printeef  as  it 
stands.’  ‘At  last  I  have  concluded  my  great  work  (Junius, 
Letter  I^XVIIl.  also  to  Lord  Mansfield,)  and  I  assure  you, 
with  no  small  labour.  Tho  paper  is,  in  iny  opinion,  of  the 
highest  style  of  Junius,  and  cannot  fail  to  sell.’  ‘  I  am  strangely 
partial  to  the  enclosed,  (Junius,  Letter  XLIX,  to  the  Duke  of 
r?rafton.)  It  is  finished  with  the  utmost  cure.  If  1  find  myself 
mhtaken  in  my  judgment  of  this  paper,  I  positively  will  never 
write  again.* 

Tho  expression  ‘  for  God’s  sake,*  is  profanely  employed 
twice  ill  these  notes,  hn  unimportant  occasions.  And  several 
other  licences  occur  here  and  there  in  this  large  assemblage, 
which  make  it  too  douhtful  whether  his  gcmeral  forbearance  of 
transgression  be  not  fully  as  much  attributed  to  a  certain  sense 
of  dignity,  as  to  any  dread  of  violating  religion. 

The  last  of  the  private  letters  to  Woodfall  is  dated  January 
the  19ih,  1773,  later  by  almost  a  year  than  the  concluding  let* 
lor  of  Junius,  and  many  months  later  than  what  the  editor  has 
given  as  the  last  public  letter  from  the  same  writer,  with  any 
other  signature.  There  is  a  letter  which  was  seqt  to  him  by 
Mr.  Woodfall,  of  the  date  of  March  the  Tih,  1773,  and  it 
closes  by  ‘  begging  the  favour  of  a  line  in  answer.’  Hut  wlie- 
thcr  any  answer  was  given,  remains  in  the  dark,  for  the  editor 
expressly  says,  ‘The  l<<tter  of  January  the  l9tJi  is  the  very 
Inst  we  have  any  certain  knowledge  that  Junius  ever  addressed 
lo  Mr.  Woodfall.’  During  a  few  subsequent  months,  several 
signals  were  throwm  out  in  the  Public  Advertiser,  by  Mr.  W., 
lo induce  the  giant  to  como  forth  again  from  his  cave;  but 
the  editor  says,  ‘  there  is  no  reason  for  believing  tiiat  Junius 
ever  broke  through  the  silence,  on  which  he  so  inilcxibly  de- 
^eriniued,  on  January  the  I9th,  or  eousented  to  re-appeat^ 
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before  the  public  in  any  character  whatever.’  I'his  last  letter 
wc  transcribe. 

‘  January  19,  1771 

.  *  1  have  seen  the  si^^s  thrown  out  for  your  old  friend  and  corret- 
pondcDC.  Be  assured  that  I  base  good  reason  for  not  complying  with 
Uiem.  In  tlie  present  state  of  things,  if  I  were  to  write  again,  I  man  be 
as  silly  as  any  of  the  horned  cattle  that  run  mad  through  the  ciw,  orti 
any  of  your  wise  aldermen.  1  meant  the  cause  and  the  public.  Both  ut 
gieen  up.  I  feel  for  the  honour  of  this  country,  when  1  sec  that  theft 
are  not  ten  men  in  it  who  will  unite  and  stand  together,  on  any  one  qnet- 
tion.  But  it  is  all  alike,  vile  and  contemptible. 

*  Tou  have  never  flinched  dial  1  know  of ;  and  I  shall  always  rejoice  to 
hear  of  your  prosperity.  , 

•  ‘  If  you  have  any  thing  to  commurucatc  (of  moment  to  yourself )  yoi 
may  use  the  last  address,  and  give  a  hint.* 

The  next  portion  of  the  work  is  a  ^  Private  Correspondence 
between  Junius  and  Mr.  Wilkes.’  It  appears  they  were  in- 
rroduced  to  tbi.s  correspondence  through  tlie  medium  of  Mr. 
Wootlfall,  who  conveyed  messages  between  them,  as  appears 
from  the  correspondence  on  which  we  have  just  been  reuoark* 
jiig,  and  who  was  even  directed  by  Junius  to  submit  one  or 
two  of  his  articles  to  Mr.  Wilkes’s  inspecting,  previously  to 
publication.  It  is  evident,  however,  throughout  this  series  of 
letters  hetween  Junius  and  Mr.  W.,  that  the  former  remained 
as  much  unknown  to  the  latter,  as  he  was  to  other  men  ;  and  it 
is  said,  that  Wilkes  always  declared  that  he  never  penetrated 
the  secret. 

Those  who  have  from  a  later  period  contemplated  (and  in* 
deed  now  almost  forgotten)  the  character  and  the  whole  career 
of  Wilkes,  will  he  apt  to  feel  soiue*slight  revolting  at  such  a 
conjunction.  And  certainly  we  think  tliat  Junius  a)>pean 
much  too  indulgent  to  the  immoral  character  of  that  daring 
and  turbulent  ilcmagoguc,  and  willing  to  anticipate  more  public 
good  than  his  know  ledge  of  human  nature  should  have  suifereil 
him  to  augur,  from  the  activity  of  so  self-interested  and  grossly 
vicious  a  matt.  At  the.  same  time  wc  think  it  will  appear  evi¬ 
dent,  that  this  short  epistolary  intercourse  was  entered  into, 
on  the  part  of  Junius,  solely  from  a  wisii  to  give  to  that  acti- 
vity  a  more  regulated  and  steaily  direction  to  the  real  and  ne¬ 
cessary  vindication  of  the  liberties  of  the  people.  And  cer¬ 
tainly  the  CO  11  bat  so  intrepidly  maintained  by  Wilkes '•gainst 
ilic  encroachment  both  of  the  Court  and  the  Parliament, 
served  some  aiding  and  guiding  interference  of  a  more  judi¬ 
cious  and  dignified  spirit,  which  spirit,  however,  ought  »t 
the  same  time  to  have  been  mtieh  severer  against  his  depravity. 
Ill  taking  upon  him  to  be  Wilkes’s  adviser  (for  the  inier- 
ercnce  is  decidedly  of  this  charac  ter,)  Junius  maintains  a  go9t^ 
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deal  of  tlir  liigli  tone  of  dictator,  though  softened  by  more  of 
tbf  amicable,  than  his  corrcs|>ondent  ‘deserved.  \Ve  will 
transcribe  the  beginning  of  Ids  first  letter. 

•  I  presume,  Sir,  you  are  satisfied  that  I  mean  you  well,  and  that  it 
|i  not  necessary  to  assure  you,  that  while  you  adhere  to  the  resolution 
df  depending  only  upon  the  public  favour  (which,  if  you  have  half  the 
undcritanding  I  attribute  to  you,  you  can  never  depart  from)  you  may 
rtly  upon  my  utmost  assisunce.  Whatever  imaginary  views  may  bo 
ticribed  to  the  author,  it  must  always  remain  a  part  of  Junius’s  plan  to 
support  Mr.  Wilkes,  while  he  makes  common  cause  with  the  people.  I 
would  engage  your  favourable  attention  to  what  I  am  going  to  say  to  you ; 
nd  I  entreat  you  not  to  be  too  hasty  in  concluding,  from  the  apparent 
irtdcncy  of  this  letter,  to  any  possible  interests  or  connexions  of  my  own. 

It  is  a  very  common  mistake  in  judgement,  and  a  very  dangerous  one  in 
ttnduct,  first  to  look  for  nothing  in  the  argument  proposed  to  us,  but  the 
motive  of  the  man  who  uses  it,  and  then  to  measure  the  truth  of  his  ar¬ 
gument  by  llie  motive  we  have  assigned  to  him.  With  regard  to  me.  Sir, 
any  refinements  in  this  way,  would  assuredly  mislead  you  ;  and  though  1 
do  not  disclaim  the  idea  of  some  personal  views  to  future  honour  and  ad« 
vantage,  ( you  would  not  believe  me  I  did )  yet  I  can  truly  affirm,  that 
neither  are  they  little  in  themselves,  nor  can  they,  by  any  possible  con¬ 
jecture,  be  collected  from  my  writings.* 

Whatever  were  tlic  objects  of  a  personal  nature,  which 
be  does  not  think  he  should  be  believed  in  disclaiming, 
he  pleads  at  the  close  of  the  next  letter,  which  he  expects  to 
be  the  last  to  Wilkes,  that  at  any  rale  as  Junius  he  jnust  be  dis- 
iuierestcd. 

*  I  have  faithfully  served  the  public,  without  the  possibility  of  a  per- 
lonal  advantage.  As  Junius;  I  can  never  expect  to  be  rewarded.  The 
•cerft  is  too  important  to  be  committed  to  any  great  man’s  discretion.  If 
views  of  interest  or  ambition  could  tempt  me  to  betray  my  own  secret, 
iiow  could  I  flatter  myself  that  the  man  I  trusted  would  not  act  upon  the 
same  principles,  and  sacrifice  me  at  once  to  the  King’s  curiosity  and  re- 
srotment  ?  Speaking  therefore  as  a  disinterested  man,  I  have  a  claim  to 
your  attention.’ 

Adverting,  in  another  place,  to  the  same  mystery  of  his 
personality,  of  which,  as  a  great  infelicity  to,  and  advantage 
over,  his  correspondent,  Wilkes  respectfully  complained, 
yet  forbearing  all  impertinent  inquisitiveness,  this  inhabitant 
of  darkness  replies, 

'  Betides  every  personal  consideration,  if  1  were  known  1  could  no 
longer  be  an  useful  servant  to  the  public.  At  present  there  is  something 
oracular  in  the  delivery  of  my  opinions.  1  speak  from  a  recess  which 
00  human  curiosity  can  penetrate,  and  darkness,  we  arc  told,  is  one  source 
of  the  sublime. — The  mystery  of  Junius  increases  his  importance.' 

These  letters,  for  the  greater  proportion,  relate  to  the  po- 
VoL.  IX,  2  1. 
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liiical  management  of  the  city,  as  to  parties  and  the  election  of 
chief  magistrates,  and  to  the  principles  of  a  kind  of  manifesto 
in  ihe  shape  of  political  resolutions  piihlished  bv  a  society 
called  Supporters  of  the  Bill  of  Ifights.  There  is 
shrewdness  in  the  observations  on  the  personal  and  nmy 
concerns,  and  much  sound  sober  thinking  in  those  on  poliiictl 
principles  and  plans  of  reform.  Though  an  ardent  reformist 
and  most  mortal  haler  of  the  parliamentary  corruption,  which 
be  perhaps  thought  (lor,  after  all,  he  was  neither  prophet  nor 
conjurer,)  could  not  go  any  greater  length  than  he  had  wif 
nessed,  he  was  far  enough  from  being  a  wild  projector  of  mere 
innovation.  !!e  strongly  insisteil  against  the  opinion  of  Wilkes 
and  his  associates,  on  the  superior  advantages  of  triennial  to 
those  of  annual  parliaments  ;•  and,  with  an  earnest  wish  tint 
the  political  system  were  riii  of  the  rotten  horonghs,  lie  yet 
•  deliberately  balances,  and  inclines  towards  the  negative  of  the 
question,  whether  the  legislature  has,  in  theory,  the  rightful 
power,  and  whether  it  would  he,  on  thevNhole  account,  hene- 
iicial  that  it  should  have  and  exert  the  power,  of  disfranchising 
ihem.  The  grand  danger,  as  he  pretends  to  argue,  of  con¬ 
ceding  such  a  power  is,  that  a  wicked  legislature  (it  is  a  had 
iiulicaiion  we  fear,  as  to  his  own  probity  that  he  could  so 
readily  fancy  the  possible  existence  of  such  a  thing)  might 
(Muploy  thi.*  power  with  the  most  pernicious  ciTcct  against 
liherty  and  the  people,  hy  disfranchising  any  place  of  vvhkh 
the  inh.ibiianls  or  the  representatives  could  not  he  bribed  or 
intiiniiiaitd  from  active  hostility  against  state  iniquity. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  reasonings  pr  the  authority  of 
even  Junius,  regarded,  as  it  is  et*iilent  from  Wilkes’s  leitcn 
that  he  was,  with  sincere  deference,  had  much  practical  in¬ 
fluence  on  that  political  desnerado  or  his  partisans.  Those 
letters  are  extremely  shrewd  and  lively,  and  expressive  of 
almost  every  thing  in  patriotism  except  any  the  si i ghost  degre# 
of  real  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  coiniminiiv.  With  ihU 
man  even  Johnson  was  beguiled  out  of  his  austerity  and  hi* 
personal  animosity;  and  Junius  is  at  moments  seduced  into 
pleasantry  ;  he  is  even  betrayed  into  the  disclosure  of  gmi 
laxity  as  to  such  moral  principles  as  are  not  directly  implicated 
in  political  justice.  It  is  deplorable  to  hear  a  man  uf  high 
and  grave  intelligence,  the  indignant  advocate  and  avenger 
of  virtue,  when  insulted  from  settle  tfuarfers,  talking  in  d*® 
following  strain,  and  that  toa  man  like  Wilkes, whose  timorous 
ovrr-scrupnloiis  conscience  was  so  much  i  n  need  of  being 
quieted  !  • 

<  I  too  am  no  enemy  to  good  fellowship,  and  have  often  cursed  that 
caatlog  parsoQ  for  wishing  to  deny  you  your  claret.  It  is  for  fiimt 
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•enlikc^iiMt  to  beware  of  intoxication.  Though  I  do  not  place  the  little 
plcaiuresoflifc  in  competition  with  the  glorious  business  of  instructing  and 
dirreting  the  people,  yet  I  see  no  reeson  why  a  wise  man  may  not  unite 
ibe public  virtues  of  Cato,  wltli  the  indulgence  of  Epicurus.' 

But  he  was  an  excellent  preceptor,  as  he  was  a  consummate 
juii^e,  as  to  ihosi*  points  of  propriety  of  eoudiict  which  were 
likely  elfect  Wilkes’s  consetjucmcc  with  tlie  public.  For 
example, 

*  Depend  upon  it,  the  perpetual  union  of  H'ilhs  .and  mob  does  you  no 
rnrice.  Not  but  I  love  and  esteem  the  mob.  It  is  your  interest  to  keep 
up  dignity  and  gravity  besides.  1  would  not  make  my&clf  cheap  by  walk¬ 
ing  the  streets  so  much  as  you  do.  Ferbum  SiU* 

In  one  or  two  of  ihe  letters  from  .1  uni  us  there  appears  to  be 
some  heinous  and  dreadful  sedition,  glimmering  with  ‘doubt¬ 
ful  and  malignant  light’  from  black  stars,  sparks,  we  suppose, 
or  diminutive  fragments  of  that  black  sun  wiiich  Lily  con¬ 
ceived  to  lie  the  cause  of  niglu,  raying  out  darkness  as  the  bright 
»un  does  iiglit. 

The  celebrated  Letters  constitute,  the  next  portion  of  the 
work.  On  this  it  is  not  here  necessary  to  make  any  remark, 
except  that  the  editor  has  greatly  augmented  its  value  by  many 
explanatory  notes,  and  the  insertion  of  sonic  public  documents 
of  those  limes,  adapted  to  make  the  readers  of  the  present 
anti  future  times  much  more  masters  of  the  iuteution,  and 
belter  judges  of  the  justice,  of  many  parts  of  the  letters.  A 
mimber  of  ilie  most  etfeciive,  and  several  of  the  most  virulent 
Niriciures  of  his  contemporaries,  arc  reprinted  from  t!ie  l^nblic 
Advcriieer,  which  freely  admitted  the  productions  of  his  ad¬ 
versaries,  a  liberality  to  which  he  had  no  objection,  as  it 
brought  materials  directly  under  the  operation  of  his  engines, 
and  presented  him  iimm^diately  in  a  comparison  from  which 
he  scorned  to  acknowledge,  either  jiuhlicly  or  privately,  that 
be  had  any  thing  to  fear.  His  contempt  of  his  opponents  is 
expressed  in  one  of  his  private  letters  in  connexion  with  an 
observaiion  well  worth  (pioiing  lor  its shrevvil ness. 

‘  As  you  will  probably  nev^r  bear  from  me  again,  I  will  not  omit  this 
opportunity  of  observing  to  you,  that  I  am  not  properly  supported  in  the 
newspapers.  One  would  think  that  all  the  fools  were  of  the  other  side  of 
question .  As  to  myself  it  is  of  little  moment.  Lean  brush  away 
swarming  insects  whenever  I  think  proper.  But  it  is  bid  policy  to 
it  appear,  in  any  instances,  that  we  have  not  numbers  as  well  as  justice 
of  Our  side.* 

hlis  contempt  of  his  adversaries  must  not,  howeve**,  he  uni¬ 
formly  taken  as  either  a  jii-l  estimate  of  ihc*ir  aliilities,  or  an 
*nf<dlil)le  deeisijii  of  tfie.  point  of  truth  and' justice  between 
*he  co.iih.itaiii^.  It  is  iinpo>s^le  but  several  of  the  papers  hefo 
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reprinted  must  have  considerably  galled  and  cotislderably  cm* 
barrassrd  him.  And  the  reader  will  not  fail  to  perceive  that 
he  was  convicted  of  much  more  inaccuracy  and  injustice  than 
can  he  pardoned  to  a  man  who  will  never  acknowledge  or  re¬ 
tract  them. 

The  last  portion,  consist  ing  of  the  Miscellaneous  Letters, 
contains,  as  we  have  already  said,  nearly  as  much  composition 
as  all  the  public  letters  under  the  signature  of  Junius.  The 
number  is  a  hundred  and  thirteen.  The  scries  begins  with 
two  letters  signed  Poplicola,  followed  by  one  signed  Anti-J^e- 
janus,  full  of  the  most  acrimonious  invective  against  Lord 
Chatham,  who  ultimately  obtained  a  considerable  share  of 
the  writer’s  favour.  The  loHowing  extract  is  quite  as  couricoui 
as  many  pages  preceding  it. 

‘  It  is  worth  while  to  consider,  though  perhaps  not  safe  to  point  out,  by 
what  arts  it  liath  been  possible  for  him  (Bute^  to  maintain  himself  so  long 
in  power,  and  to  skreen  himself  from  national  justice.  Some  of  them 
have  been  obvious  enough ;  the  rest  may  without  difticulty  be  guessed  at. 
But  wliatevcr  they  are,  it  is  not  alcove  a  twelve-iponth  ago  since  they 
might  have  all  b«n  defeated,  and  tlie  venomous^spider  itself  caught  and 
trampled  upon  in  its  own  webs.  It  was  then  his  good  fortune  to  corrupt 
one  man,  (Mr.  Pitt)  from  whom  we  least  of  all  expected  so  base  an 
apostacy.  Who  indeed  could  have  suspected,  that  it  should  even  consist 
with  the  spirit  and  understanding  of  tliat  person  to  accept  of  a  share  of 
power  under  a  court  minion,  whom  he  himself  had  affected  to  detest  or 
despise,  as  much  as  he  knew  he  was  detested  and  despised  by  the  whole 
nation  >  I  will  not  censure  him  for  the  avarice  of  a  pension,  nor  tlic  me¬ 
lancholy  ambition  of  a  title.  These  were  objects  which  he  perhaps  looked 
up  to,  though  the  rest  of  the  world  thought  tliem  far  beneath  his  acceptance. 
But, . to  shake  hands  with  a  Scotchman  at  the  hazard  of  catch¬ 

ing  all  his  infamy  ;  to  fight  under  his  auspices  against  the  constitution ; 
and  to  receive  the  word  from  him,  prerogative  and  a  thistle  ;  by  the  oncf 
respected  n.imc  of  Pitt,  it  is  even  below  contempt.  But-it  seems  that  this 
unhappy  country  has  long  enough  been  distracted  by  their  divisions,  and 
in  the  last  instance  was  to  be  oppressed  by  their  union.  May  that  union, 
honourable  as  it  is,  subsist  for  ever !  may  they  continue  to  smell  at  one 
thistle,  and  not  be  separated  even  in  death  1* 

The  animosity  against  Lord  Chatham  is  maintained  to  aeon* 
siderably  advanced  pointin  the  series.  The  editor  observes, Uhat 
it  was  not  till  about  the  date  of  the  fifty-fourth  letter  of  Junius, 
that  the  author  began  to  think  commendably  of  this  nobleman. 

lam  called  upon,”  says  he,  in  that  letter,  “  to  deliver  my 
opinion,  and  surely  it  is  notin  the  little  censure  of  Mr.  Horn, 
to  deter  me  from  doing  signal  justice  to  a  man,  u'^o,  I  confess^ 
has  grau  n  upon  my  esteem,*'  It  would  not,  now,  be  of  much 
use  to  intjuire  what  degree  of  inconsistency,  in  principle,  there 
might  be  in  tliis  *,  but  the  changing  positions  and  conuexiouh 
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in  which  that  distinguished  statesman’s  political  character  was 
prcsi’nled  to  tlie  public  view,  render  it  probable  that  an  uniform 
opinion  of  him  would  have  been  a  much  greater  inconsistency. 
No  such  variation  of  judgment  is  manifested  respecting  some 
other  eminent  individuals,  especially  the  Duke  of  Grafton  and 
Lord  Mansfield.  These  are  followed  throughout,  under  what¬ 
ever  character  or  appellative  the  author  writes,  with  unrelent¬ 
ing  hostility,  as  objects  on  which  he  might,  without  the  check 
of  one  compunctious  feeling,  exercise  his  utmost  talent  in 
venting  his  utmost  acrimony.  They  were  such  exquisitely 
adapted  fuel  for  the  fire  of  his  soul,  which  burnt  with  such  pe¬ 
culiar  brilliance  whenever  it  was  devouring  them,  that  it  is  uif- 
hculi  to  believe  he  could  really  wish  them  consigned  to  that 
exile  or  death  w  hich  he  so  repeatedly  invoked  for  them  in  the 
name  of  justice.  The  sentiment  of  detestation  appears  like 
the  vitality  of  his  intellectual  being,  and  its  extremest  excite¬ 
ment  was  necessary  to  the  most  powerful  and  luxurious  acti¬ 
vity  of  his  faculties.  If  he  had  been  detained  a  while  among 
mure  insipid  topics  and  smaller  criminals,  in  a  comparative 
languor  oi  thought  through  moderation  of  antipathy,  he  had 
only  to  revert  to  these  two  personages  to  flame  out  immediately 
in  all  the  magnificence  of  fire  and  brimstone. 

.■\  still  more  marked  contrariety  of  his  judgement  on  indivi¬ 
duals  than  even  that  in  the  instance  of  Lord  Chatham,  is  dis¬ 
played  ill  his  treatment  of  Wilkes.  In  an  early  part  of  ihismis- 
cellancous  collection,  and  of  a  date  of  between  three  and  four 
years  anterior  to  that  of  the  first  letter  in  his  amicable  corres¬ 
pondence  with  Wilkes,  there  is  a  most  violent  invective  against 
his  character  and  proceedings,  and  against  what  he  represents 
of  a  most  base  connivance  of  the  government,  in  siifleriiig  the 
outlaw  to  harbour,  and  publicly  to  stir  sedition  in  the  metro¬ 
polis.  litre  there  is  no  lenity  to  his  vices,  and  no  fair  acknow¬ 
ledgement  of  his  abilities.  If  Wilkes’s  movements  did  after¬ 
wards  lake  a  character  and  direction  which  Junius  might,  with¬ 
out  any  reversal  of  the  principles  according  towhichhehad 
pronounced  the  former  judgement,  deem  capable  of  being  ma¬ 
naged  to  promote  the  cause  of  liberty  and  tbe  people,  and 
therefore  wortby  to  be  abetted,  yet  surely',  at  least,  such  fla¬ 
grant  immorality  and  such  unquestionable  seir*intercstcdncss  in 
political  views,  ought  to  have  precluded,  with  a  genuine  friend 
of  virtue,  the  possibility  of  any  degree  of  personal  cordiality. 

After  having  already  exceeded  a  fair  allowance  of  space  in 
our  account  of  this  very  attractive  publication,  we  must  not 
fliink  of  any  distinct  notice  of  this  long  miscellaneous  course  of 
jciicrs,  or  of  their  subjects.  On  their  quality ,  wc  may  observe 
io  general,  that  most  of  them  bear  tbe  most  indubitable  marks 
of  coming  fr^m  tbe  same  baud  ;  besides,  the  particular  authen- 
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tications,  with  which  the  editor  has  been  enabled  to  accom* 
paiiy  a  larjjc  proportion  of  tiicni.  Tho*i"h,  at  a  medium,  not 
nearly  so  long  as  those  in  the  name  of  Junius,  though,  fre- 
fpiently,  but  not  always,  less  carefully  elaborated,  though 
sometimes  descending  to  an  otVensive  coarseness,  iiicoiiipati* 
bic  with  the  dignity  of  Junius  in  his  imperial  pomp,  and  not 
containing,  within  a  given  space,  cjnite  an  equal  number  of 
brilliant  passages,  they  still  disclaim  every  other  writer.  They 
have  the  same  p('r>picnity  and  compression;  the  same  sus¬ 
tained,  and,  in  some  degree,  slarely  course  of  diction;  the 
same  certainty  of  hard  thought,  being  found  wherever  we 
touch  the  cennposition ;  the  same  absence  of  every  thing  loosely 
t:xtraneoiis,  and  merely  oniamental,  of  every  thing  indt*etl 
that  is  not  of  the  necessary  substance  of  the  work, — a  work 
which  gives  an  image  of  clear  solidity  and  power  somewhat  re- 
semhlir.g  a  coliossal  statue  williout  di apery.  'J  here  is  the 
same  rednted  decided  direction  towards  a  ilcfinalde  object,  as 
contr.ulistmgni>lu'd  fiom  writing  from  tlie  n.e.'’e  impulse  to 
prodiice  sentences  ;  the  same  intrepidity  of  tone  ;  the  same 
iienteness  of  discriiitinntion,  and  inischievoiis  felicity  (d  Midi 
a  phraso  n.ay  pass)  of  retort  ;  the  same  iirm  assumption  ot  be¬ 
ing  always  victorious,  or  of  ])iaclising  a  condescension  in  ac¬ 
cepting  the  recliru  ainju  of  any  detected  mistake  ;  the  same 
knowletige  of  Knglish  hi>torv  and  law;  and  the  same  ac. 
cptaintanco  wiili  contemporary  pci.^onal  history  and  political 
intrigue. 

\N  e  nii  ant  to  give  onr  rcidcrs  .1  nuteh  larger  proportion  of 
exit  acts  ;  but  it  will  be  in  a  mcasitre  expressing  an  estimate  (>f 
liie  talents  displav«‘d  in  this  aiiiluional  volume  to  sa\’,  that  it  is 
not  easy  to  determine  what  to  transerihe.  Such  passages  as 
t^'c  !ol lowing  will  he  sutbeiently  indicative  of  their  author. 
There  are  a  niimberof  letters  on  the  oc  casion,  which  doubt¬ 
less  made  a  great  impre.-sion  at  that  time,  of  the  foixdlile  trans¬ 
fer,  hy  llie  mere  aulhoritv  of  tlie  crown,  and  to  serve  a  poli¬ 
tical  pnr])ose,  of  eertain  property  in  land  helonging  to  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  to  Sir  James  lanviher,  son-in-iaw  to  l.ord 
Uir.e.  One  of  them  liegins  in  this  strain  of  morali/ing: 


‘  Innocence,  even  in  its  crudest  simplicity,  has  some  ad v anti ges  over  the 
most  dexterous  nnd  practised  guilt.  Equivocal  appearances  may,  to  be 
^urf,  accidentally  attend  it  in  its  progress  through  the  world  ;  but  the  very 
.'Ciutiny  which  these  appt'.irances  will  excite,  ope  rates  in  favour  of  inoo* 
iX'oee.  which  is  sccuie  the  moment  it  is  diftcovt-red.  But  guilt  is  a 
iit'lplcss  drj)endeDt  bi'ing.  Without  the  alliance  of  able,  diligent,  and  kt 
me  add,  fortunate  fraud,  it  is  inevitably  undone.  If  the  guUty  culprit  b* 
oL'shr.iiely  silent,  his  silrncc  lorms  a  deadly  presumption  against  him. 
he  speaks,  talking  tends  to  discovejy  ;  and  his  very  defence  often  fumilhc* 
nutcruli  towards  his  conviction.’  Vol.  III.  p.  13. 
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A  caustic  letter,  with  the  signature  of  Bifrons,  begins  with 
iSe  description  and  exemplification  of  a  political  virtue  or  fa- 
cultv,  wliicii,  though  now  extinct  amon';  the  class  in  which  ii 
is  a>sertt*d  to  have  then  so  much  prevailed,  is  worth  recording 
^  a  curiosity. 

*  If  I  were  to  characterize  the  present  ministry  from  any  single  virtue 
vhich  shines  predominant  in  their  administration,  I  should  fix  upon 

(jyis  the  projKH-word  to  express  it. 

« I  would  not  here  be  misunderstood ;  I  do  not  by  this  mean  the  little 
loeaking  tjuality  commonly  called  double-dealing,  which  every  peitifog^ing 
rased  can  attain  to  ;  but  that  real  dufilieity  of  character  which  our  minis¬ 
ters  have  assumed  to  themselves,  by  which  every  member  of  their  body  acta 
io  two  distinct  capacities,  and,  Janus-like,  bears  two  faces  and  two 
tongues,  either  of  which  may  give  the  li(?  to  the  other  without  danger  to 
bli  n'puution. 

*  This  is  the  present  Catholic  political  faith,  which,  unless  a  man  be¬ 
lieves,  he  shall  not  get  a  place ;  and  if  people  would  attend  to  this,  they 
would  be  able  to  account  for  many  of  our  great  men’s  actions,  which  are 
unaccountable  any  other  way. 

*  hy  this  rule,  a  man  may  say  as  a  judge,  that  the  loss  of  an  English¬ 
man*!  liberty  for  tsventy*rour  hours  only,  is  grievous  beyond  estimation  ; 
and  then  as  a  minister  may  declare,  that  forty  days  tyranny  is  a  trifling 
bunhen,  which  any  Englishman  may  bear.** 

*  As  a  member  of  paniament,  a  man  may  give  his  word  that  a  certain 
bill  shall  be  dropped ;  and  the  next  day,  as  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
may  bring  it  into  the  house. 

*  A  first  lord  of  the  treasury  may  declare,  upon  his  honour,  that  he  has 
no  concern  in  India  stock  ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  this  to  hinder  him  as  a 
priraie  man  from  having  a  share  with  any  young  lady  of  virtue^  to  the 
amount  of  ‘J0,0()0l.*  p.  i  j. 

Tlie  ainiouiu  emeni  in  the  Gazette  of  an  appointment,  in  the 
nature  of  a  political  joh,  drew  sointM'tMii.iik*^,  preceded  hy  this 
characteristic  paragraph  : 

‘  The  spirit  which  once  animated  the  London  Gazette,  seems  to  have 
ripired  with  the  war.  The  learned  compiler  of  that  p  aper  was  blest  with 
a  ge  nius  equal  to  the  liescription  of  battles  and  victories,  but  could  not  des¬ 
cend  with  dignity  to  the  pacific  annals  of  domestic  economy.  While  our 
troops  were  sacrifice  I  abroad,  his  pen  was  employed,  with  equal  biavery, 
in  murdering  our  language  at  home.  He  never  lost  a  consonant  from  tho 
Elbe  to  the  Weser,  or  mollified  one  circumstance  in  all  the  guttural  pomp 
of  a  German  campaign.  But,  unfortunately  for  the  world,  his  style  pc- 
Hkhed  with  his  subject,  and  we  see  him  hardly  able  to  support  the  fatigue 
of  advertising  court-mourning,  and  introrlucing  foreign  ministers  under  the 
auspices  of  Air.  Stephen  Cotterel.  The  gentle  d umbers  of  tiic  ministry 
prevail  over  the  Gazette,  in  which  their  dreams  are  recorded  ;  and  if  we 
ever  see  the  author  betray  a  sign  of  life,  ii  is  only  when  his  principals  turn 
•n  their  sleep.  1  presume  we  owe  tlic  Gazette  of  Uit  Tuesday  to  an  insom- 
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mum  ulth  uhich  these  centleincn  arc  sometimes  troubled.  The  new  com* 
mission  of  trade  bears  all  the  marks  of  that  drowsy  wildness  which 


mission  of  trade  bears  all  the  marks  of  that  drowsy  wildness  which  posses¬ 
ses  a  man  when  he  would  fain  go  to  sleep,  but  is  so  sore  all  orcr  that  he 
does  not  know  which  side  to  lie  upon.'  p.  63. 

One  of  the  urgent  anil  irresistible  invectives  directed,  with 
the. signature  Lucius,  against  the.  Karl  of  Hillsborough, •con¬ 
cludes  with  one  of  the  many  indications  which  occur  in  the 
collections,  that  the  writer  had  the  means  (»f  knowing  whit 
ouglit  not,  perhaps,  to  be  mentioned  under  any  less  dignified 
denomination  than  that  of  secrets  of  state. 


*  1  shall  conclude  with  hinting  to  you  (in  a  way  which  you  alone  will 
undersund)  that  there  is  a  part  of  my  behaviour  to  you,  for  which  you  owe 
me  some  acknowledgement.  I  know  the  ostensible  defence  you  have  glvm 
to  the  public*  differs  widely  from  the  real  one  entrusted  privately  to  your 
friends.  You  arc  sensible  that  the  most  distant  insinuation  of  what  that 
defence  is,  would  ruin  you  at  once.  Bull  am  a  man  of  honour,  and  will 
neitlier  take  advantage  of  your  imprudence,  nor  of  the  difficulty  of  your 
situation.' 


Tlic  peer,  and  incidentally  the  peer’s  equals  aud  betters, 
are  thus  graciously  complimented  in  the  next  letter  from  the 
same  hand. 


•  That  you  aic'a  civil,  polite  person  is  true.  Few  men  understand  the 
little  morals  better,  or  observe  the  great  ones  less,  than  your  lordship.  You 
can  l>ow  and  smile  in  an  honest  man's  face,  while  you  pick  his  pocket. 
These  are  the  virtues  of  a  court,  in  which  your  education  has  not  been 
neglected.  In  any  other  school  you  might  have  learned  that  simplicity 
and  integrity  are  worth  them  clI.'  p.  i  IT. 

In  the  course  of  the  attacks  on  Lord  Hillsborough  and  his 
advocates,  there  is  an  instance  of  tiuit  ellcctive  vengeance 
which  Junius  was  seldom  at  a  loss  how  to  take  on  those  who 
presumed  to  triumj)h  in  the  exposure  of  any  mistake  he  might 
have  committed.  In  arraying  a  transaction  in  which  his  lord- 
ship  was  the  offender,  ‘  he  had  advanced  it,*  in  point  of  dates, 
‘  too  forward  by  one  complete  week  ;*  hut  the  days  of  the 
week,  the  facts,  and  the  order  in  which  they  succeeded  one 
another,  were  the  same  ;  and  therefore  the  argument,  aud  the 
crimination  of  his  lordship,  were  not  at  nil  affected  by  the  mis¬ 
take.  It  was  exposed,  it  seems,  in  a  tone  of  exultation,  by  i 
Mr.  Ford.  Junius,  (writing  under  the  signature  of  Lucius) 
acknowledged  it  instantly,  in  a  few  words  ;  but  a  few  days  af¬ 
terwards  visited  the  hostility  and  petty  triumph*  of  this  tor- 
lection'in  the  following  manner,  on  the  detector  and  the 
])ccr. 

*  My  Lord, 

*  Permit  me  to  have  the  honour  of  introducing  to  you  a  very  amiable  wd 
valuable  acquaintance.  Mr.  Ford  is  the  gentleman  I  mean.  Your  lord- 
ship  will  forgive  the  timidity  and  bashlulnesi  of  his  first  address,  anck  con* 
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ti^eriog  your  quality,  condescend,  to  make  him  some  adytinocs.  There 
is  a  similarity  in  your  circumstances,  to  say  nothing  of  your  virtues  and 
understanding,  which  may  lay  the  foundation  for  a  solid  friendship  between 
you  for  the  rcsi  of  yo»ir  lives.  Undoubtedly  you  are  not  quite  unacquainted  * 
with  a  character  on  which  ,you  appear  to  have  formed  your  own.  The 
case  was  singular,  my  lord,  and  cannot  fail  of  exciting  some  emotions  of 
lympaihy  in  your  lordship’s  breast.  This  wortliy  man  found  himself  ex* 
posed  to  a  most  maiicious  prosecution  for  perjury.  A  profligate  jury 
found  him  guilty,  and  a  cruel  judge  pronounced  his  sentence  of  imprison¬ 
ment,  pillory,  and  transpoiution.  His  mind  was  a  good  deal  distressed 
in  the  course  of  this  affair,  (for  he  too  is  a  man  of  delicate  feelings),  but 
his  character,  like  yours,  was  above  the  reach  of  malice,*  Not  to  keep 
your  loidsiup  any  longer  in  pain,  I  have  the  pleasure  of  telliag  you  that, 
when  law  and  justice  had  done  their  worst,  a  lady,  in  whom  he  seldom 
places  any  confidence  at  cards,  was  generous  enough  to  stand  his  frienj. 
Fortune  discovered  a  flaw  in  the  indictment ;  and  now,  my  lord,  in  spite  of 
an  iniquitous  prosecution,  in  spite  of  conviction  and  sentence,  he  stands  as 
fair  in  liis  I'eputation  ns  ever  he  did.  Your  lordship  will  naturally  be  struck 
with  the  resemblance  between  your  case  and  his.  Facts  were  so  particu¬ 
larly  stated  against  you  that  they  could  not  be  denied  ; — the  order  in  which 
they  happened  was  demonstrated,  and  sentence  was  pronounced  by  the 
public.  Fhe  affair  was  over,  when  up  gets  Tommy  Ford,  and  discovers 
that  the  whole  transaction  passed  in  the  last  week  of  July,  instead  of  the 
first  in  August.  This  mistake,  as  it  brought  the  object  nearer  to  us,  I  cal¬ 
led  advancing.  In  your  lordship’s  country  I  presume  it  may  properly  be 
called  a  retreat.  Here,  however,  the  comparison  ends.  Your  friend  es¬ 
caped  by  a  form  of  Jaw.  But  you,  my  lord,  have  been  tried  at  a  tribunal 
of  honour  and  equity.  The  public  who  arc  judges,  will  not  suffer  my 
mistake  (however  it  may  prove  the  badness  of  my  heart  to  acknowledge  it) 
to  quash  the  indictment  against  you.  You  are  convicted  of  having  done 
a  base  and  foolish  action,  in  a  manner  the*  most  despicable  and  ^suid. 
Your  punishment  attends  you  in  the  contempt  and  detestation  of  mankind.* 
p.  151. 

Tlic  period  when  this  part  of  the  letters  appeared,  was  that 
At  wiiicti  the  discontents  in  the  transatlantic  colonics,  progres¬ 
sively  augmenting  under  a  Buctuating,  feeble,  and  irritating 
course  of  policy,  had  acquired  that  fomridahle  aspect  wliicli  ’ 
uas  now  fast  darkening  toward  absolute  deaaly  hostility.*  Ju¬ 
nius  reprobated  the  measures  of  government ;  hut  was,  at  the 
same  time,  a  most  decided  Anti-American. 

We  cannot  proceed  to  describe  the  whole  course  of  warfare 
maintained  against  ilie  government,  and  against  noted  indi¬ 
viduals,  throughout  this  volume.  The  Duke  of  Grafton,  and 
Lords  Chatham,  Camden,  North,  Shelburne,  'rovvnsend,  and 
Mansfield,  with  many  persons  of  inferior  rank,  suffered  utidcr 
the  severest  persecution  that  was  ever  inHicted  by  tlie  pen  of 

♦  Alluding  to  passage  in  a  former  letter :  *  You  nay  your  charactei  is  ab  ivo  the 
reach  inaliru.  True,  my  lord,  you  have  fixed  that  reproach  upon  your  character 
to  which  rualicc  can  add  noth'mg.* 
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an  iiulividiial.  Tnt  ^^Ine  of  iu  n.o>t  and  corro. 

si  VC  operations  were  rohcrv(‘d  to  be  applied,  with  a  releiiiKss 
repetition  and  perseverance,  to  Loril  Darrin^ion,  towards  ihe 
*  conclusion  of  the  series,  lie  was  the  subject  of  the  very  last 
letter  of  the  work,  the  last  ever  received  by  the  primer  for  tbc 
|)urpose  of  publication,  if  not  absolutely  the  last  of  any  kiaJ. 
*rhis  is  si‘^ned  AVrnc.wV,  a  name  appropriate,  at  least,  ag  to 
the  forinitiablc  halfof  that  deity’s  vocation,  to  the  whole  known 
ageitcy  of  this  mysterious  person. 

If  we  hud  intended  a  few  gctieral  remarks,  we  now  find,  ei¬ 
ther  that  wc  have  made  them  already,  r»r  that  there  is  little 
need  of  tlicm  here.  I'he  public  will  be  highly  and  justly  gra¬ 
tified  to  have  obtained  possession  of  the  whole  asctriainable 
compositions  of  Junius.  And  we  think  tio  small  literary  iiencfu 
may  be  expected  to  accrue  from  the  renovated  attention  to 
such  a  consummate  model  of  writing.  The  study  of  a  compo¬ 
sition  so  lucid,  so  condensed,  so  vigorous,  and  so  select  and 
moderate  in  ornament,  may  surely  contribute,  if  any  thing  • 
ran,  to  innke  oiir  contemporaries  ashameil  of  the  idle  negli¬ 
gence,  the  crudeness,  ditfuseness,  and  vanity  of  decoration,  so 
prevalent  in  their  compositions. 

W  e  are  more  dubious  as  to  benefits  of  a  liigbcr  order.  While 
wc  sliould  exult  in  any  reasonable  hop**,  that  the  example  of 
Junius  might  contribute  to  stimulate  able  and  virtuous  intn 
to  a  bold  and  persevering  exertion  to  expose  political  corrup¬ 
tion,  and  intlict  an  infamy,  salutary. to  the  public  interests,  on 
public  delinquents,  we  fear  that  tlic  imposiiig  exliibition,  in  so 
iniirb  ebnpuMire  and  apparent  dignity,  of  some  of  the  worst 
passions  ef  the  bnii'an  mind,  pride  and  revenge,  (for  Junius 
raniicit  be  aetjuilud  of  these)  will  idways  be.  an  example  of 
injurious  attraction  ; — the  more  lijurions,  as  there  is  so  much 
jiisiice  in  bis  iiilliciloMs,  that  wc  are  tempted  to  place  them  all 
to  tin*  account  ol  |Usiicc‘.. 

One  thing  must  strike  every  ic'ader,  whatever  may  be  his 
rt-fleciions  on  it:  the  pivss  was  far  more  free  foity  years  since, 
than  it  is  now.  'I'lirre  are  filtv,  nay,  iwice  or  ibriec:  fifty  pas- 
sagc*s,  we  think,  iu  lliese  volumes,  me  like  of  which  hazarded 
in  print  at  this  day  would  incur  an  ex  ojiicio  intbrmation.  Wc 
tleplore  the  excesses  which,  from  the  nature  id  human  beings, 
will  necessarily  attend  an  ample  freedom  oi  printing,  hut  the 
exposures  made  in  llii'se  letters  are  enough  to  provi*,  that  no 
less  ot  this  froeilom  than  was  enjoyed  at  that  lime,  is  enough 
to  enable  the  p\d>lic  to  judge  of  the  characters  and  mcasurci 
of  had  powcrlid  men.  W  hat  :ini;’'/ement  wouiii  seize  the  tle- 
luded  peop.lc  of  this  country,  ei  tlu  cotiseqncnces  i.f  a  sudden 
neoverv  ot  an  equal  degree  of  frceiiom  of  the  press,  niul  the 
appearance  of  a  Junius  to  take  a  I  vantage  of  it  ! 
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•  •  Genfhmen  and  Publishers  xvho  have  ivorks  in  the  press^  n///  oblige 
\he  Conductors  of  the  'Eclechc  Revjkw,  by  sending  Infonnatum 
(post  paid)  of  the  subject,  extent ^  and  probable  price  of  such  works 
which  they  may  depend  upon  being  communicated  to  the  public^  if 
consistent  with  ks  plan. 


Pn>fc«»or  Sten  art  hak  in  the  press  a 
volume,  in  4fo.,  of  Eiemeiits  of 
Om  Philo!W>phy  of  the  Human  M  u<l.  , 

I)r.  E.  I>.  Clarke  has  the  thini  volume 
of  hi*  I’ravels  in  great  forwanlue^s.  It 
filiform  the  seoon.l  M'Ciiou  oftheTra- 
»«l«  in  Cir«*tve,  Egypt,  and  tlic  Holy I^mdj 
('uaiplt'ting  tiie  seeund  part  of  th«‘  wholu 
vork  acrortliug  to  the  plan  originally 
ptipo^ed  Uy  the  author. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  elegaully 
l»riiite<l  tHi  a  large  sheet  of  suiH’ri'iue  draw- 
iiu  paper,  a  statistical  table  of  Euro|>r, 
uniting  all  that  is  mOHt  iuterestiug  in  the 
^i^rraphy  of  that  distinguisdusl  qiiarU'r 
4  the  ginhe,  and  shewing,  at  one  view’, 
the  territorial  extent,  military  strength, 
aiMicoiiiiiieroial  iin|ntrtancc*of  each  state. 

Hy  niomas  Myers,  A.  M.  of  the  Koyal 
Military  Academy,  author  of  a  cotn|>€u- 
louH  System  of  Modern  Ht'Ography, 
Historical,  Physical,  Political,  and  Des¬ 
criptive. 

The  Memoirs  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
lie  preparing  for  imblicatioii,  by  James 
Njirthcote,  l‘4q.  R.A.  They  are  expect- 
eti  to  contain  a  nnuil>er  of  origiii  il  aiiee-, 
dotes  of  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  (ioldsinith,  and 
other  (listinguishetl  characters  with  whom 
he  had  intercourse  and  c<muexiou. 

Shortly  will  be  puhlishcd,  Ixltert  from 
the  Mediterranean,  hy  Edwd.  RIaquiere, 
K*q.  Tht  y  will  compiisrr  a  particular  ac¬ 
count  of  Sicily,  Tripoly,  'ruui.s,  and  Mal¬ 
ta,  wiih  hiographicul  sketches  of  various 
public  characters  ;  ami  from  the  oppor- 
timifiot  that  were  afforded  the  author, 
daring  a  long  residence  in  those  conn  • 
trie'*,  may  be  ex|»ected  throw  coiuulcr- 
dile  light  on  their  real  state. 

Mr.  Allen's  new  Translation  of  Calvin'* 
lurtHutes,  will  be  certainly  ready  early  In 
May. 

Mr.  K«)ster  has  in  the  pit'ss,  a  fift!»  edi- 
t»o«  of  ii'n  »•  Eisays  in  a  scries  of  Ltl- 
teri.” 

A  new  E'lilion  of  “  the  Associate  Min- 
**r-ls  ’  is  ill  the  pn  "S. 


In  the  press,  a  Diaoiuirsi?  delivered  at 
Alderin.inbury  Pi»ftern,  London  Wall,  on 
March  ^1,  on  occasiim  of  the  death  of 
Rev.  Edw.  Williams,  1).  D.  Theological 
Tutor  of  the  IiHle(>eudeut  College  near 
Rotherham.  By  John  llawkesley. 

In  the  p'ess,  a  Memoir  of  .Mr.  John 
Clement,  late  of  Weymouth,  an  eminent¬ 
ly  excellent  and  pious  youth,  compiled' 
ftom  his  letters  and  diary, and  iiiteisin  rs- 
ihI  s^th  occasional  reflections.  Ky  the 
Rev.  John  Hooper,  M.A. 

In  the  press,  the  Life  of  Dr. 'Phttmaa' 
Goodwin,  sometime  President  of  Magda¬ 
len  Ci)l  lege.  Ox  foul,  2d.  edit,  with  a  re- 
corn  mend  at  >ry  preface,  hy  John  Luther. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Kra  lley,  of  Manches¬ 
ter,  intends  to  publish  shortly,  in  an  8ro. 
Tolnme,  a  Couisc  of  I^ectures,  upon  im¬ 
portant,  but  controvcrtcfl,  theological 
subjects,  in  which  the  le.idin^  Cnitarian 
doctrines  will  be  r'Kainincd. 

Mr.  Draytmi,  of  Cheltenham,  has  Kent 
t  o  press  a  volume  of  Pm  ms,  on  moral  and 
religions  subjects. 

In  the  pix-sK,  the  Bridal  of  Triermain, 
or  the  Vale  af  St.  Joiin,  a  meirk*al  ro- 
niauix*,  in  lhr<  e  cantos,  small  octavo  j 
also  in  8vo.  price  8s.  Jokehy,  a  Burles4|iia 
of  Rokehy,  a  poem  in  six  cantos:  by  a 
cclelirat  d  ain  itcnr  of  Lishion  ;  with  il¬ 
lustrative  notes  by  several  mo<|eru  au- 
thors. 

.  An  «*dition  of  the  Claivres  choi.xles  de 
Madame  de  Gculis,  with  Memoirs  of  tho 
Author’s  Life,  will  appi'ar  in  a  tew  days, 
uniformly  printed  In  fourte»m  vq^miies, 
duodecimo. 

Erratum  in  our  U%t  A’a^aAcr.-— The  woi  k 
nnnoniictd  under  the  title  of  the  Kxcur- 
simts  of  Vigilins,  is  by  the  Rev.  .S.  .Mor¬ 
rell,  of  Little  Baddon,  Essex.  It  is  in  tha 
style  of  narrative  ami  conversation,  and 
dfi&igned  to  illu»tratc  an  important  point 
of  moral  duty. 

Just  publi.ihed.  Part  I.  of  tiu'  Strholar'f 
Arithmetical  Qu<'.stioti  Ihiok  ;  compris¬ 
ing  the  subst.Tnce  of  all  the  uoderu  im- 
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provfmentt  f'f  that  »r‘u  nee,  ami 

rxhibitinK  a  gr*  at  rnriety  of  exainplcs  in 
<v<ry  rule  conucctetl  mi’h  inercaiitile 
tran>actions.  l)y  Andifw  Wilhamwn, 
inathfinntician,  Pathhrad,  Fife-hlrc. 
Vniittxl  by  Turnbull,  Kdiuburgh.  It  will 
b«*  publisluxl  in  Idino.  pi  ice  6d,  each 
parr. 

A  new  edition  of  Dick’s  Ks«ay  on  In- 
fpiratiun  will  apfX'ar  in  the  cour:>e  of  the 
pre‘rnt  month. 

A  nrw  work  has  been  announeed,  to  bo 
continued  annually,  rntitbri,  “  Hi**tori- 
r’al  Ski-tchcs  of  Politics  and  Public  Men, 
for  the  year  18l‘2.”  The  following  im¬ 
portant  subjects  will  be  iinpartlaliy  dis¬ 
cussed.  1.  (Jeneral  view  of  the  charac¬ 
ter  ol  the  ililTerent  parties.  ‘.J.  Ministerial 
and  party  ehange>  during  the  year.  3. 
The  h>iei;>n  poiiev  «*f  (Jreal  niitnin.  4. 
Buonapiite  and  the  l’r«  nch  empire.  A. 
The  campaicn  in  tin*  I’eninsnia.  (>.  Kns- 
aian  {Militns,  .ind  «  ninpaign  in  the  north. 

7.  Am<*rie.v,  nml  tin*  orders  in  i'unncil. 

8.  Irel.iinl,  and  tin  C'alholic  question.  9. 
The  r.ast  India  Company.  H).  Finances. 
1  1 .  I'he  rpn  St  ion  rJ  jH  ace.  I'i.  t  )bsci  va- 
tions  on  souk*  public  institutimis. 

Miss  Peng«‘i’s  novel  of  the  Heart  and 
the  Fancy,  will  b«*  published  on  the  10th 
of  the  pK  sent  month. 

Dr.  lleeec  has  tnmle  considerable  pi o- 
gres«  in  tin'  -M  I'llitioii  of  his  Practical 
Dictionary  of  Domestic  Medicine,  for  the 
fiprcul  use  of  the  CMerpy,  hearls  of  fami¬ 
lies,  and  young  practitioners  in  metlicine. 
This  work  »  xhibits  a  comprehensive  view 
of  the  latest  discoveries  relative  to  the 
eaiisis,  treatiiient,  and  pievention  of  dis- 
eas«‘s,  ami  a  popular  diseription  ot  the 
following  siihjeets,  so  far  as  they  regard 
the  liraltli  of  m.iii,  the  well-U'ing  of  s«>- 
ciety,  and  the  general  cure  of  maladies, 
viie.  anatomy,  casualties,  chemistry, 
ilothing,  dietelie>i,  uu'rlical  |H»lice  and 
jurisprudence,  pbnimacy,  physiology, 
surgery,  inidwifeiy,  thcrapi  uties,  Ac.  xe« 

Mr.  Reynolds,  of  l.an:btth  School, 
will  shortly  publish  the  Madr.is  Schixil 
Grammar,  or  an  easy  and  familiar  Guide 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  new  systoin,  in 
questions  and  answers,  with  such  im¬ 
provements  as  the  author  has  introduced 
into  his  school  with  considerable  suc¬ 
cess. 

The  eighth  volume  of  Aikin’s  General 
Biography  is  noariy  ready. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Moirll,  of  St.  Ncots, 
has  just  piiblislnd  his  first  volume  of 
studies  III  History,  containing  the  histo¬ 
ry  ofGrixce,  from  its  earliest  period  to 


its  final  subjugation  by  the  Romans*  la 
a  senes  of  F.ssays,  accomi>anied  with  r«. 
flections,  references  to  original  aulhov 
ties  and  historical  exeicises  for  youth 
The  author  prop(jw*s  to  puhl  sh  hisiorir^ 
ot  Home  and  F.ngland,  on  a  similar  plan 
if  the  present  volume  obtain  extensive 
approbation. 

On  the  Ut  of  March  was  published  at 
Hull,  No.  I ,  of  the  Quarterly  Visitor.  Thu 
perio^iical  miscellany  will  a>m{)oscorigi. 
iial  literature,  sumetmies  poetry,  enter- 
tvining  biography,  iiiathematical  pro. 
bleius,  Ac.  Ac.  It  is  conducted  by  a  m. 
ciety  of  scieiililic  and  literary  gentlemen, 
w  ho  have  engagt  d  to  supply  the  work  with 
a  succession  of  valuable  and  interesting 
matter,  without  the  most  distant  view  of 
gain. 

Mr.  Lacey’s  Family  Discourses  are 
nearly  reaily  for  publication.  The  names 
of  subscribers  are  still  received  by  Mr. 
F’letchcr,  Soiithaniptun,  and  by  the  au¬ 
thor,  Plaistow,  Essex. 

Flic  Rev.  J.  Frey’s  Hebrew  Grammar, 
which  has  been  so  lung  unavoidably  de¬ 
layed,  is  now  in  siK'h  a  state  that  it  may 
be  expect#  d  to  appear  early  in  May. 

Mr.  r.  Raily  h.vs  in  the  press,  in  two 
Volumes  octavo,  an  epitome  of  Hnivf>nal 
History,  b#)th  ancient  an<l  miMiern  ;  con¬ 
taining  a  ehru'.iological  abridgment  of 
the  most  material  ■v'Veiits  that  have  taken 
place  m  the  principal  empires,  kingdoms 
and  states,  tioin  the  eatlicst  authentic  re¬ 
cords;  and  intendi  d  as  an  accompaoi- 
incut  to  his  chart  of  history. 

Mr.  Adolphus,  author  of  the  History  of 
England,  has  in  the  pri*ss,  in  four  8ro. 
volumes,  a  general  V’iew*  of  the  Domestic 
and  Foreign  i’ossessions  of  the  Crown, 
with  their  civil,  and  military  cstablitb- 
ineiits. 

Matthew  Montagu,  F,<q.  will  shortly 
publish  two  more  volumes  of  the  Letter* 
of  Mrs.  F.lizabeth  Montagu,  with  some 
of  the  letters  of  her  correspondents. 

Mr.  George  Montagu  will  shortly  pub¬ 
lish  a  supplement  to  his  Ornithologiral 
Dictionary,  cxintaining  many  new  and 
rare  British  birds, .and  much  elucidation 
on  the  habits  of  the  more  obscure  spe¬ 
cies. 

Mr.  Murphy  is  printing  his  Artb-an 
Antiquities  111  Spain,  in  large  folio:  tlia 
first  volume  which  is  cvpcctixl  in  June, 
will  contain  nearly  one  hundred  engrav¬ 
ings,  with  descriptions,  illustrative  of  the 
rv»yal  Palace  of  Alhambra. 

A  now  volume  of  the  Transactions  of 
file  Literary  and  Fhiloaophical  Society 
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^Manchester,  is  nearly  ready  for  publi- 

ritioui 

Sir  K«erton  Brydtres  mil  shortly  pub¬ 
lish.  I.<tters  to  a  Friend,  ctHitainini;  ob- 
irr«t«o«s  on  the  poor  laws,  *ofnr  ns  they 
rffard  settlements,  and  establish  the  mo- 
^  «y>tem  of  poor  bouses. 

John  Mitford,  Ksq.  has  a  work  of  inie- 
Tr>t  nrnrif  ready,  contiininj^  a  view  of 
the  Misliterranean  in  the  years  181\>-1 1- 
12;  an  (‘ssay  on  naval  puH\^binenl;  a 
ftnare  on  the  Bombay  coa>l  wnh  liOrd 
Corhrane ;  proceedings  at  Naples  in 
1799;  anecdotes  of  LonI  Nelson,  ficc. 

Mr.  Michael  Bryan  has  in  the  press. 
In  two  quarto  volumes,  a  Biographical 
tntl Critical  Dictionary  of  Painters  and 
Enfrrsvers,  from  the  renovation  of  the 
art  by  Ciinabue,  and  the  alledged  disco- 
ury  of  engraving  by  Finiguerra,  to  the 
present  time. 

professor  Dunbar,  of  F.<linburgh,  is  en- 
jfarrsl  on  an  appendix  to  Potter’s  Anti- 
quinesof  Greece.  It  will  contain  a  con¬ 


cise  history  of  the  Grecian  states,  and  a 
short  account  of  the  literature  of  GriH  ce. 

The  Correspemdence  betwc*on  the  Rt. 
Hon.  ('has.  Js.  Fox  and  the  Rev.  Gilbert 
Wakefield,  chiefly  on  subjects  of  Greek 
Criticism,  is  printing  in  octavo. 

A  History  and  Survey  of  l.omlon  and 
Westminster,  ancient  and  inodwrn, found¬ 
ed  principally  upon  Stry^uj’s  (xlition  of 
Stowe,  ^fith  intnalnctions,  notes,  and 
supplements,  bringing  the  whole  down 
to  the  present  time,  is  printing  in  royal 
4tu.,  and  will  be  illustrated  by  nutnerout 
engravings. 

At  thg  Missionary  stations  in  India, 
the  Scriptures  arc  printing  in  almost  all 
the  dialects  of  that  continent :  at  Canton, 
Mr.  Morrison  has  printed  the  Acts  af  the 
Apostles,  in  Chinese,  which  is  to  be  foU 
lowtnl  by  the  book  of  Genesis,  &c.  Awl 
numerous  copies  of  the  Scriptures  have 
lately  been  sent  from  this  country  to  Si¬ 
cily,  Tunis,  Smyrna,  Constantinople,  and 
the  Greek  Islands. 
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ACRICULTVSr, 

A  Hi«>tory  of  the  Origin  and  F.stablish* 
meat  of  Gothic  Architecture.  By  John 
Sidnry  Hawkins,  F.A.S.  illustrated  by 
ekvi  n  plates,  royal  Svo.  Ids. 

blOCRAPil  Y. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Ministry  of 
the  late  Rev.  1  horn  as  Sjx  ncer,  of  Liver¬ 
pool,  with  a  selection  from  his  papers, 
Ac.  By  Thos.  Rallies,  Svo.  l‘2s. 

Cuxe’s  (Archdeacon)  Memoirs  of  the 
Kings  of  Spain,  of  the  House  of  Bour¬ 
bon,  from  the  accession  of  Philip  V.  to 
the  death  of  Charles  111.  I700  to  178S. 
drawn  from  original  and  unpublished 
documents.  Three  vols.  <h*my  4to.  pr. 
6I.  f>s.  im|)erial  quarto,  13I.  1 2s. 

Chalmers’s  General  Biographical  Dic- 
lionaPN’,  vol,7.  Svo.  I'is. 

Life  of  John  Knox,  by  'fhos.  M'Crir,  * 
n.D.  2d  edition,  ‘2  vols.  8io. 

EUUCATlOS. 

A  Grammar  of  Knglish  Sounds,  or  the 
lint  step  in  elocution  ;  intended  also  as 
a  scroiid  spelling  book ;  for  the  use  of 
*ohooh ;  with  an  essay  on  impediments 
nf  speech,  provincialisms.  Ice.  By  B.  H. 
bmart,  teacher  of  elocution.  l2mQ.  4s. 
b’juod. 


Goldsmith’s  (Rev.)  Atlas  for  Schools 
ancient  and  modern,  ntyal  Svo.  plain  12s. 
coloured  14s.  half  l)ound. 

Juvenile  Correspondent,  or  scriptural 
and  moral  Instructor,  18mO)  price  4s. 
bo  u  nil. 

Bruce’s  (R.  and  1.)  Introduction  toQco- 
grnpliy  and  Astronomy,  4the<lit.,  Pirao. 
7s.  6d.  bound. 

Key  to  ditto,  l2mo.  2s.  TkI.  bound. 

Studies  in  History,  Vol.  1 ,  containing 
the  History  of  Greece,  in  a  series  of  es¬ 
says,  accompanied  with  reflt>ctions,  re- 
feienccs  to  original  authorities  und  his¬ 
torical  exercises  for  youth.  By  Thomas 
Morrell.  8vu.  10s.  6d. 

FINS  ARTS. 

Londina  lllusfrata.  Nos.  13  and,  14, 
price  8s.  each;  large  paper  10s.  6d. 
containing  views  of  St.  Saviour’s  ('hurcli, 
Icc.  Southwark  ;  the  Chaiiel  of  the  Hot. 
pital  for  I.epers,  Kent-street ;  a  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  I’erenuNiy  of  presenting 
the  Sheriffs  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  ; 
the  remains  of  Toteii  Hall,  Montague 
House,  Icc. 

British  Gallorv  of  Picture*,  first  series, 
No.  15,  prlct?  lO.'.bd.;  proofs,  on  In¬ 
dia  paper,  II.  Is.  ;  coloured,  21.  124.  6d. 
And  Part  111,  pr.  21.  P2s.  6d, ;  pruo&t 
51.  5i.  i  coloured,  131,  2s.  6d.  ■  • 
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HitroiiY. 

Coirnirtitaiio  on  the  of  the 

Ch)i»tiait»  Im  fore  the  t  nir  <tf  Coii^tAntiiie 
theOirat;  ui  an  tiil^-grd  v  t-a  of  ilic 
et  i'1(  hi^ti.ry  of  tie  lii^t  thite 

rintuiie:*;  'rr.>ii>lat<  tl  liutii  the  I.atin 
of  Jofu)  laiwrciK  e  Mu'*!  eiiii,  D.  1>.  late 
I'tianCiUor  of  the  l’uiv«  i?»iiy  of  Ootiiii* 
fri  ll  i  Hy  H*  bert  Stiuiley  Vklal,  Mmj. 
K.S.A.  tao'oK  8vo.  2ln. 

A  Ifiogiaphieal  Meutoits  of  tlie  Per* 
»i»n  eiii|>iie  ;  By  J-  hii  Maciioiinhl  Kin* 
iieir;  roy.*t4to.  ffrice  ‘21.25;  «ithatna|>, 
13».  Oil.  hds. 

Hiktory  of  the  Azores,  or  Western  Is¬ 
lands,  4lo.  HI.  Is.  tul. 

An  Historical  and  TopopTsphical  Ac¬ 
count  ot  Fntliaiii,  iiicindiny  the  Hauilit 
of  Itaiiinn  rouiith  ;  interspersc'il  with  hio- 
graphical  anecdote*  of  illustiioiis  and 
finineiit  |K'is«  n5,  and  ernht PishiMi  with 
twtnty«k)iir  eiigiavin);*  ;  By  Thoinns 
Faiknri,  author  of  tfie  ftis^torical  lUs- 
criptiou  ol  C'liiBea.  Boyul  bio.  ll.  Is.  : 
4io.  ttl.  2a  Inlk. 

i)t.  Chandler's  History  of  Pcrsei  ution, 
fiiitt  tin*  l  atriarehal  aue  to  the  iei>;n  of 
George  II.  u  ni w  eilition,  with  an  ap- 
pi  iHiix,  &c.  By  Chuilet  Atniuie,  bvo. 
lUs.  6d. 

LAW« 

Starkie’s  Treatise  on  the  Ijiw  of  Slan¬ 
der,  l.iUI,  and  False  Kuinouis  ;  8\o. 
18s. 

Nt.wltti  d**  Practiec  of  the  High  (\aiit 
of  Chancery.  8%o.  10s.  tni. 

GMtLK‘tt'!i  Dicested  Alir  dgenu  nt  and 
cooipaiutiso  \  ifw  of  the  Statute  l.’iu  of 
England  and  Ireland,  to  the  yiar  1811. 
3  sols,  royal  bvo. 

A  Chargi  delivered  to  the  Grand  Jury, 
at  the  Assizes  hold*  ii  at  Noiaici),  An 
gust  4,  ICOO,  hy  the  ^rrat  Loid  Coke; 
not  published  in  his  wui  k.  2s. 

>  ’  mricma  akd  ciiiai'RGCRY. 

•  Outlina«  of  the  Anatou  y  of  the  llu- 
■»ati  Uoily,  in  its  Sound  and  DiseaMil 
Slate;  By  Alexaialer  Moino,  jiin.  M.D. 
F*  K.  S.  Ed.  See.  with  48  engravings, 
in  4  Yoln.  H\o.  31.  3.«.  board*. 

A  yoinpiehenaiie  View  of  tiic*  Small 
Pwa,  C<*w-poY,  and  Chicken-pox,  with  a 
concise  History  ot  iheir  diflieient  Stages 
•ml  Trruiinaiions;  piuving  that  the  rial 
Saiall  pox  never  have  uccurrul  more 
than  once  iii  the  same  ptrsim,  mir  ever 
•fur. the  Cow-pox  ;  By  James  Saiiderx, 
>!.  D.  i«o.  bs.  bowida. 


Companion  to  the  I»ndon  D'lMfctar 
or  the  Art  ami  Mrth>  d  of  making  Prt- 
paraitons.  1  vol.  12s.  6d.  boards. 

A  View  of  the  Profit  sa  and  preteot 
Slide  ot  Animal  Chemistry  ;  RyJ,  j. 

.M.D.  traiislaterl  from  ihs 
Swetlish,  by  G.  BiiiiNunaik,  D.  D.  8?%. 
3'>.  6d. 

MISCEI  LAMSOt't. 

The  Quaiterly  Review,  No.  16.  De. 
Ct  III  her,  1812. 

Li  tier  Irom  a  Field  Officer  at  Madras, 
in  the  Seivice  of  the  East  India  Com. 
pany,  to  a  Meinbi  r  of  the  Board  of  Coo- 
lioul,  on  the  Conversion  of  the  lliuduos. 
Pi  :ce  2*.  6d. 

laingiiuinN  Bihhotheca  Hlnstiata,  or 
an  ex'Moivc  Catalogue  til  Inrioiis  and 
Valuable  Books,  many  of  tin  in  in  su- 
|x*i  l>  bindings. 

.Stiggtfstions  to  the  Piomotert  «f  JDr. 
Bell’s  Sysleu)  ot  'I'uition:  with  an,  Ac- 
eoniit  of  the  Hampshire  Ruciety  fur  tbr 
I'llucation  of  the  Poor,  &c.  By  the  Rev. 
Frederic  Iretnongr  r,  M.  A.’  F.  L.  S.  One 
of  the  St  crttarie.s  of  the  liauipshire  Su- 
c’uty,  &c.  8\o.  85.  tioards. 

The  I.asi  Two  Pleadings  ot  M.T.  Ci¬ 
cero  against  Caius  Vfire* ;  transUtrd 
and  Illusiratcil  by  Notes  ;  By  Charlts 
Vtlsall,  f>(|  Author  of  a  Ijetter  from 
Atnens;  with  a  Postscript,  luntaiiiinf 
Bt  maiks  on  the  State  of  MiKlern  Sicily. 
Four  cnstiuviiigs.  8ro.  155. 

Anecdotis  of  Literature  and  Scarce 
Books;  By  the  Rev.  W.  Beloe ;  noa 
completed,  with  a  General  Index;  in  >ia 
vids.  Hvo.  31.  85.  l>44iids. 

A  Tieat'se  on  the  Motion  of  RucJiets; 
to  whit  h  15  addid,  uii  Essay  on  Natal 
tJiinneiy,  in  't  heory  ami  Fraclicr;  de- 
sigrnd  lor  the  tnu*  of  the  Aiiny  and  N*a* 
vy,  ami  all  places  of  Military,  Naval, 
and  Seientitic  lietniction  ;  By  William 
Moore,  of  the  Royal  Military  .\cadeiiiy. 
8vo  1 1>5. 

Essays  on  the  Sources  of  Pleasurts 
rcc»iv»r<l  from  Liteiary  Comfiosinoas. 
Secoml  edition  ;  8vo.  IBs.  ml. 

An  F.ss'iy  vii  the  Principles  uf  Trans¬ 
lation  ;  By  the  late  Hon.  Alexandrr 
l*ra<cr  Tyth  r,  of  WiNidhous^-lce.  *lhiid 
edition,  with  large  .Addition.*  and  Alter- 
atiims,  Bvo.  125. 

XeiiopiuHrs  .Nlinor  Nt’urks,  translatal 
from  the  i.riek,  by  several  Hands ;  6w- 
lUs.  txl. 

roi  Tmv. 

Pi  em*,  by  Caroline  Symmona, 
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Oiarle^  Sjrmmon^,  D.  D.  Author  of  the 
A.C.  8vo.  1‘2h. 

Hi«th  Blossoms  “  Such  were  my  immics 
-  in  S*  l«u«,  •  To  the  lijfhlly  tr  tiihliiig 
n  Harp  ’*  F.oap  Hvo.  4a. 

Xhf  Queen’s  Wuke,  a  Lejrrndary 
Poim.  By  Jiimcs  Hoyfr,  the  Kttriek 
$hq)berd.  8vo.  royal  paper,  H.  N. 

pjiiioy’s  Wreath  ;  bein^  a  Cv)IUvii.m 
oforii^iual  Fablei»  uiul  .Allegorical  Tales, 
la  Prose  ami  V'eise,  for  the  ii)»tr(K’tioii 
inJ  aiuu>ement  of  Youth  ;  By  Miss 
kiliut  i  F.cap  8 VO.  Ss. 

Warwick  Castle,  a  Fixm.  4to.  7s. 
•fSf'l. 

Oivitl  l)rea<liiou«j:ht,  the  KtTorme^l 
Sailor  ;  Farts  I,  ‘2,  ami  3  of  Nautic 
Tsie*  ami  .Adveptures,  in  Ver'.e  ;  By  S. 
Wbitchuicli  ;  Price  2s.  tld. 

rot.irics  AND  fOLITlCAl.  ECONOMY. 

♦ 

A  Brief  View  of  ihe  State  of  the  Co¬ 
lonies  of  Urt'At  Britain,  and  of  her  .A^i- 
•lic  Kinpirc,  in  respect  to  Kolii;iou'<  In* 
itruction :  prefaced  by  some  Coiisidera- 
lionsoiithe  National  Duty  of  atrording 
it ;  To  which  is  added,  a  Prospectus  of 
•II  F.cclesiasticul  Establishment  for  Bri- 
inh  India  ;  By  Claudius  Buchanan, 
D.  1).  8  VO.  6s. 

All  Kssay  on  tiu*  Propagation  of  Cliiis- 
tiinity  in  India,  occasioned  by  the  pro- 
|M^«1  Renewal  of  the  Ea>t  India  Com- 
Lilly’s  Charter ;  By  Indicopbilui.  Se« 
coiiii  editiiHi ;  with  a  Variety  of  .Add.- 
tionil  Facts  ami  Illustrations.  Hvo.  2s. 

Hints  regarding  the  East  India  .Mono- 
p*ly;  respecttully  submitted  to  the 
British  l.egislatu.c  ;  By  Daval  l.aurie, 
Giaigovv.  8vo.  2  s. 

A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Ileibi  rt  s>farsh, 
Ih  I).  F.  P.  S.  &c.  in  coiifut.itioii  ot  his 
Opinion,  that  the  Dissenters  are  aiming 
•t  the  subversion  of  the  religions  K.s- 
Ubli»liineiit  of  this  ('oimtry  ;  By  a  Pro¬ 
testant  Dissenter  and  a  L:iyman.  8vu. 
6d. 

The  Present  State  of  the  Established 
Church,  pointing  out  certain  o|>er.'iting 
Causes  of  Sep.aration,  and  their  Renie- 
;  By  the  Rev.  Josi  ph  L’Ostc,  Rector 
of  Ha vn  'fold,  Norfolk.  8vo.  6s.  boards. 

A  Leiti-r  to  tfie  Right  Rev.  Henry 
Bithuist,  1).  D.  lyinl  Btsbop  of  Nor¬ 
wich,  on  the  tendency  of  some  of  li'S 
public  Opinions,  and  the  BenetPs  hkely 
totociuc  to  the  Estahlishnn  ut  in  Cliurch 
sod  Slate,  the  repeal  of  all  the  dis- 
shliiig  .Slatntcs  against  Roman  Catliol'es 
•nd  Prr>testant  Dissenters,  and  the  I  an- 
^•terian  System  of  Education  t  con- 


t.iining  a  Summary  History  of  Roman 
Catholic  Pominiou  and  Papal  Usur¬ 
pation  i  troin  the  Coixpiest  to  the  Usur- 
pation  ;  By  William  Firth,  Esq.  of 
Lincoln’s  Inn,  Banister  .it  I.aiv,  late  bis 
Majesty’s  Atturm  y-tieneral  of  the  Pro¬ 
vince  of  Upper  Can.ida.  8vu  3a. 

A  Plan  fiar  inen^asing  the  Export  of 
British  Manufactures  to  Imlia  ;  Price 
4s.  with  coloured  Plates, 

A  Review  of  some  imi>ortaiit  Possagi's 
ill  the  late  Administration  of  Sir  G.  11. 
Barlow,  Bart,  at  Madras  ;  By  Cliarles 
Marsli,  F.m|.  Hvo.  9s.  Iniards. 

Debates  at  the  Ea*>t  India  Houm*,  Jaii. 
19,  22,  and  26,  1813;  with  an  Apireii- 
dix,  ^tc  ;  By  an  Impartial  He{M)rier, 

8  CO.  .As. 

Address  to  the  Protittants  of  ({rent 
Britain  and  Ireland;  By  Charles  Butler, 
I'.srp  Hvo.  (id. 

Historical  Account  of  the  Laws  en¬ 
acted  against  the  CatholiO'',  b<»ih  in 
F.nglaiid  and  Ireland;  8vo.  14s.  in 
bo.irds. 

THEOIOCY. 

Sermons  on  various  Subjects;  By  John 
Styh  s;  8\o.  lOs.  6d. 

'Fhe  Triumph  of  Faith,  a  .S'lnion  or- 
cnsionel  by  the  Death  of  Mrs.  .M-jiy 
Ciuinwell,  (relict  of  Ihe  late  Thomui 
Ciomwi-ll,  FNq.  the  fireat  Ctramison  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  th.*  Prol«etor)  whi» 
departed  this  Ife,  Jan.  29,  1813,  in  the 
1 05th  y«ar  of  her  age  ;  By  John  Enight, 
Is.  6d. 

F'arewell,  a  Sermon,  delivered,,  .at 
Crend*  n  Lane,  liigii  V/ycomlie,  Rnekv. 
on  Safibath  evening,  D»reriil)cr  ‘27,  1812. 
By  the  Rev.  Jacob  Snelgar. 

A  Discour>e  on  Divine  Revelation, 
with  some  Account  of  the  Formation  of 
Bible  Assoeiatioiis,  in  aid  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  dwtivered  at 
Needham  Market  ;  By  t'h.irlek  D*uw- 
hurst. 

Tfie  Rule  and  Benefit  of  Youthful 
Caution  ;  a  Sermon,  preached  to  an  As-* 
scinb'yof  young  persons,  on  Ixird’s  Day 
Evening,  Jan.  3,  1 8 13.  By  Robi.  Win- 
ter,  D.  1).  8vo.  Is.  6d. 

A  Sermon  on  the  Influcnre  of  Religi¬ 
ous  Knowledge,  as  tending  to  produce  a 
gradual  improve'iient  in  theSocial  SUU; 
By  Janu  s  I.indsay,  D  1).  preac*he«l  for 
the  Benefit  of  the  Royal  Lanc.isteriati 
InstllQtion,  esUblished  in  the  Waids  of 
Aldeisrat<>,  Bassishaw,  Coleman-street, 
and  Cripplcgate,  bvo.  2i. 
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Jii«t  Four  StTinons,  by  Dr. 

Cill.— Ifct,  Tlx*  Watohnuu’ji  Answer  to 
the  <.^ne»tion,  “What  of  the  Ninht?** 
The  (flory  of  the  Church  in  the 
letter  Day  j  3ril,The  Sure  IViforinancc 
ot  Prophecy  ;  4lh,  The  (iloiioii:*  State 
of  the  SaiiiM  in  Heaven  ; — Sixth  eilitieri, 
Is.  taeh. — Tlu«e  Sernioiis  rontaiii  a  rle- 
XTiption  of  the  Chun  h,—Pa!<t,  Present, 
end  to  conic  j—  Also,  the  Nature  and 


Beauty  of  Cospel  Worship,  contralto^ 
with  liie  falw  wiwship  of  PapUb,  by  Dr. 
Uwtn  ;  Sccoud  edition,  Is. 

TRAvrLS  AND  TorociiArnr. 

Pemarks  on  Antiquities,  Arts,  aad 
le  tters,  during  an  Kxrorsion  in  Itai? 
in  the  years  180*3  and  By  Joar^ 

Forsyth,  Kx).  8vo,  Pis. 
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